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PREFACE. 


The  Publishing  Committee  are  confident  that  the  members 
of  the  Historical  Society,  all  of  whom  will  receive  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  Proceedings,  will  feel  entirely  compensated 
for  the  long  wait  that  has  marked  its  issue  by  the  charming 
historical  "Reminiscences  of  Hon.  Charles  Miner,"  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Wyoming,  1845.  They  cover  a 
period  of  sixty-five  years  of  our  most  interesting  National 
history,  written  by  one  whose  prophetic  foresight  anticipated 
many  of  the  historic  and  geological  developments  which, 
since  he  wrote,  have  made  the  Wyoming  Valley  doubly 
famous  throughout  the  land. 

These  Memoirs  have  also  been  issued  separately  as  a 
Reprint,  in  an  edition  of  three  hundred  copies,  the  most  of 
which  have  been  donated  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Richardson. 
These  will  be  sold  to  public  libraries  to  forward  the  creation 
of  a  Fund  to  be  named  "The  Charles  Miner  Fund''  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Society. 

These  Memoirs,  with  the  very  interesting  Geological 
paper  by  Professor  James  Furman  Kemp,  Ph.  D. ;  the  just 
and  valuable  paper  on  this  Society  by  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  "Marriage  Register"  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  for  forty  years,  1820-1860,  which  is 
published  verbatim,  will  make  a  volume  that  will  stand  equal 
to  any  volume  issued  by  this  Society. 

The  "Westmoreland  Records",  a  continuation  of  what 
was  begun  in  Volume  XI,  will  probably  appear  in  Volume 
XV,  promised  for  1916-1917. 

Kindly  charge  any  errors  to  the  editor.  The  only  man 
who  never  made  a  mistake  was  translated  to  heaven  3,000 
years  ago,  since  which  no  other  man  has  been  so  blessed. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden, 
Miss  Myra  Poland, 
George  Frederick  Coddington, 

Publishing  Committee. 
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REPORTS. 


Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian  for  the 
Year  ending  February,  1914. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 

and  Geological  Society. 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  present  to  you  my  report  for 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  Society  ending  to-day. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  work.  The  membership  does  not  grow  less 
even  if  it  does  not  largely  increase.  The  Library  and  vari- 
ous collections  have  been  much  augmented  and  enriched, 
but  the  increase  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
students  who  use  the  Library.  It  is  constantly  the  effort 
of  the  Librarian  to  prepare  for  the  future,  as  our  students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State.  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  ready  for  all  callers,  and  the  material  to 
supply  -  searchers  is  limited  only  by  the  limited  means  in 
our  treasury. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  several  of  its 
oldest  members  and  most  important  factors  who  in  past 
years  have  done  much  to  advance  our  purposes.  Of  these 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  our  late  officers,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Charles  Johnson,  our  Treasurer  1896-10,07,  and  His- 
toriographer 1907- 19 1 3,  who  departed  this  life  March  5, 
1913,  and  Sidney  Robey  Miner,  Esq.,  for  near  twenty  years, 
1 894-1913,  our  Recording  Secretary,  who  died  June  14, 
1913.  Full  notices  of  these  two  officers  appear  in  Volume 
XIII  of  our  Proceedings.  They  were  both  men  of  historic 
tastes  and  habits,  interested  especially  in  the  history  of 
their  native  Wyoming  Valley,  and  descendants  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  this  historic  region.     We  will  sorely  miss 
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their  helpful  interest,  for  both  have  so  aided  the  Society 
that  their  names  will  be  found  among  the  "Benefactors",  .a 
list  confined  to  those  whose  financial  help  has  placed  them 
among  the  $1,000  donors  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Society. 

Our  financial  condition  is  gratifying,  especially  when  it 
is  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  Endowment  of  $5,000 
twenty-years  ago.  The  Society  has  now  an  invested  fund 
of  $55,500.  Last  year  it  was,  as  then  reported,  $53,000, 
but  the  generous  legacy  of  $2,000  received  by  his  Will  from 
the  estate  of  our  late  Recording  Secretary,  Sidney  Roby 
Miner,  Esq.,  with  several  Life  Memberships,  has  increased 
the  amount  to  $55,000. 

A  large  endowment  when  looked  at  in  the  gross,  and 
apparently  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the  future  needs  of  the 
Society — that  is  if  the  Society  is  merely  to  stand  still,  a 
stunted  educational  organization,  and  not  go  forward  to 
greater  usefulness. 

But  when  it  is  realized  that  of  this  sum  of  $55,000  fully 
$20,000  has  been  given  by  individuals  and  families  for 
special  purposes  and  as  such  formally  accepted  by  the  Trus- 
tees, hence  cannot  be  honourably  turned  aside  from  those 
conditions;  and  that  of  the  balance  only  $35,500  is  left  to 
meet  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Society,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  the  most  careless  observer  that  the  Society's  annual  in- 
come is  not  equal  to  any  actual  future  increase  of  its  facili- 
ties for  the  public  or  for  our  members. 

The  $20,000  special  funds  are  really  essential  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  Society  as  an  educational  and  public 
institution.  Three  of  these  funds,  or  $3,500,  the  Laning, 
Woodward  and  Hayden  Funds,  were  given  to  secure  an- 
nually three  addresses  to  be  delivered  before  the  Society  by 
eminent  scholars  or  speakers ;  addresses  of  history  and 
geology.  The  Coxe  Publication  Fund  of  $10,000  was  given 
by  that  family  to  secure  the  publication  of  these  addresses 
in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings ;  the  Wright  Fund  and 
the  Reynolds  Fund,  of  $1,000  each,  were  donated  by  the 
two  families  of  Flarrison  Wright  and  Sheldon  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  for  the  purchase  of  special  books  for  students — books 
not  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  the  State  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg  or  Pittsburgh.  Four  other  funds,  the 
Miner  Fund,  the  Lacoe  Fund,  the  Butler  Fund,  and  the  Hun- 
lock  Fund,  were  given  specially  for  Geology,  Ethnology,  and 
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tlic  binding  of  books,  and  not  one  of  these  Funds  could 
have  been  secured  except  on  the  condition  of  its  being  so 
designated  and  so  used,  except  the  Lacoe  Fund,  which  the 
Society  largely  created.  The  Andrew  Hunlock  Fund  en- 
ables the  Society  to  bind  fifty  volumes  annually. 
Now  the  annual  interest  from  the  entire  Fund  for 

1914  is $2,780 

The  income  from  the  dues  of  170  annual  members  is     850 
The  annual  appropriation  from  the  county  by  State 

law  is 200 

Total $3,750 

Deducting  the  income  from  special  funds  of  $20,000  1,000 

There  remains  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society  .  . .  .$2,750 

From  this  must  be  paid  the  salaries  of  the  Librarian  and 
two  assistants,  and  the  woman  who  cleans  the  building. 
The  janitor  work  has  been  done  for  near  twenty  years  by  the 
Librarian. 

While  the  Hunlock  Fund  is  a  most  grateful  help  in  bind- 
ing, it  covers  only  the  Flistorical  and  Genealogical  Maga- 
zines, and  cannot  reach  the  500  volumes  of  unbound  books 
thus  made  almost  useless  to  the  student.  For  the  purpose 
of  binding  some  of  these  the  Librarian  has  made,  during 
the  past  year,  $75  by  the  sale  of  duplicate  books  apart  from 
the  Hunlock  Fund.  Therefore,  we  really  need  more  money 
for  binding  books.  This  need  will  be  lessened  when  we  have 
a  fund-  to  bind  our  "Proceedings"  annually,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  unbound  exchanges  which  come  to  us  con- 
tinually from  our  being  obliged  to  exchange  our  ''Proceed- 
ings" unbound. 

Then  the  Society  has  great  treasures  in  its  collections, 
fully  45,000  articles  and  20,000  books,  a  great  part  of  which 
cannot  be  replaced.  And  yet  we  are  not  able  financially  to 
carry  more  than  the  meagre  sum  of  $10,000  of  insurance 
on  these  treasures.  During  the  present  year  it  will  be  im- 
possible, without  an  increase  of  funds,  to  purchase  the 
books  that  are  really  needed  for  students ;  books  which  the 
Osterhout  and  Scranton  Free  Libraries  do  not  keep.  The 
Trustees  have  for  some  years  annually  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $200  for  books,  but  the  Librarian  has  not  been  able 
to  use  more  than  half  this  sum,  because  it  has  never  been 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Society. 
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The  Society  has  never  tried  what  may  be  called  the  popu- 
lar means  of  securing  the  funds  it  needs  by  the  tag  system, 
or  by  employing  special  collectors  to  secure  competitive 
gifts,  or  any  of  the  customary  ways  of  "raising  money". 
The  present  funds  have  been  secured  by  bringing  people  to 
the  rooms  and  exhibiting  to  them  the  possessions  of  the 
Society,  when  they  can  fully  realize  that  such  treasures  for 
educational  purposes  ought  to  be  preserved.  Even  then  we 
can  only  ask  our  members  for  generous  gifts.  Our  honored 
member,  the  late  Recording  Secretary,  has  set  before  us  a 
wise  and  generous  method  of  help  by  remembering  the 
Society  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament.  Will  not  other 
members  follow  this  most  excellent  example? 

During  the  past  month  (January)  by  direction  of  the 
Trustees  the  Corresponding  Secretary  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  all  members  asking  them  to  buy  a  set  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
"Wyoming  Historical  Record",  of  which  there  are  fourteen 
volumes,  full  to  overflowing  with  interesting  facts  about  the 
Wyoming  Valley  and  its  families.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  the 
entire  edition  of  this  work  to  this  Society  to  be  sold  to 
create  the  "Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  Fund"  of  $1,000,  to  com- 
memorate the  founder  and  first  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  "The  Mother  Church"  of  this 
section.  This  fund  is  now  about  $500,  and  if  the  members 
could  learn  the  great  interest  wmich  this  work  will  have  to 
them  they  would  buy  a  set  at  the  reduced  price  offered. 
to  them  they  would  buy  a  set  at  the  reduced  price  offered. 

The  Librarian  begs  to  recommend,  as  a  feasible  plan  to 
secure  additions  to  our  permanent  funds,  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  Life  Membership  of  the  Society. 

The  Life  Member  Fund  is  permanent  and  now  amounts 
to  $20,700,  invested  in  the  best  securities.  On  the  list  of 
Life  Members  many  of  our  original  members  of  1858,  and 
others  since  deceased,  have  been  placed  by  the  payment  of 
the  usual  fee  of  $100  by  the  family  or  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Thus  ten  Life  Members  will  increase  the  fund  by  $  1,000 
and  twenty  by  $2,000.  A  member  can  add  to  this  list,  as 
was  done  in  1907,  the  name  of  a  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  child,  or  deceased  relative,  and  as  the  list  is  required 
by  the  By-laws  to  be  published  annually,  it  is  really  a 
"Memorial  List".  Will  not  members  consider  this  method 
of  assistance  and  act  upon  it? 
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The  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  authorizes  the  County 
Commissioners  of  each  county  to  give  to  the  oldest  His- 
torical Society  in  the  county,  under  certain  conditions,  an 
annual  sum  not  exceeding  $200  for  actual  expenses.  This 
Society  is  under  obligations  to  hold  four  meetings  at  least 
in  the  year  as  one  of  these  conditions  for  securing  this  sum 
of  $200,  which  the  Commissioners  have  regularly  paid-  for 
ten  years.  Therefore,  this  Society  has  held  during  the  year 
ending  to-day  four  public  meetings. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Annual  meeting,  was  held  February 
11,  1913,  for  presentation  of  reports  and  the  election  of 
officers  and  members.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  of  the  Curator  of 
Archeology,  were  read  and  approved,  as  was  also  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912, 
and  all  three  were  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 
They  appear  in  Volume  XIII.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  those  who  served  during  the 
past  year,  with  the  one  change,  the  substituting  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wilber  Laycock  as  Treasurer,  succeeding 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Bixby,  who,  to  our  regret,  resigned  after 
some  years  of  faithful  service.  Several  members  were 
elected  whose  names  will  appear  in  this  report. 

The  following  letter  was  received  and  read  from  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  accepted  and  filed,  viz. : 

"At  a  meeting  this  morning  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  we  extend 
to  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  generous  permission  to  hold  our  meetings 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  so  many  years  past.''  Dated, 
January  18,  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Overton  Dreher. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Charles  Abott  Miner,  who 
owns  the  house,  a  handsome  room  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Chapter  in  the  old  historic  Ross  house,  on  South  Main 
street,  which  will  be  the  permanent  home  of  this  Chapter. 

At  this  annual  meeting,  Professor  Charles  Francis  Rich- 
ardson, Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  of  New  Hampshire,  Honourary 
Member  of  the  Society,  was  introduced  and  delivered  a  most 
interesting  address  on  "The  American  Newspaper  as  Histor- 
ical Material."  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Richardson  for  the  address,  which  was  impromptu.     The 
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speaker  happening  to  be  in  this  city  on  a  visit  to  relatives, 
voluntarily  gave  the  Society  the  gist  of  his  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  study  of  the  American  newspaper  for  the  past 
200  years.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  fol- 
lowed the  address  before  adjournment. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
adopted  at  this  meeting: 

"Resolved,  That  this  Society  desires  to  place  upon  its  min- 
utes an  expression  of  the  great  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  its  two  officers,  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  Charles 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  and  the  late  Sidney  Roby  Miner,  Esq., 
who  passed  away  during  the  year  that  has  just  closed.  They 
both  served  faithfully  in  the  office  they  have  held  so  long. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  member  for  thirty-one  years.  Me  was 
a  Life  Member  and  held  the  offices  of  Treasurer  for  eleven 
years  and  Historiographer  six  years,  seventeen  years  in  all. 
Mr.  Miner  was  a  Life  Member  for  twenty-one  years  and 
held  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  for  ninteen  years. 
They  were  both  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  active  in  promoting  its  success,  and  generous  in  the 
gifts  they  left  to  increase  the  funds  and  the  growth  of  the 
Society,  and  justly  deserve  a  special  mention  in  the  records. 
Their  names  will  be  recorded  on  the  list  of  Benefactors  and 
their  legacies  will  be  a  perpetual  memory  of  their  generosity. 
We  most  sincerely  mourn  their  departure.  We  also  request 
the  Secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Miner." 

The  Quarterly  meeting  for  April  was  held  in  the  rooms  on 
the  nth  of  that  month  at  8  p.  m.,  when  Oscar  Jewell  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  the  Historian  of  Wyoming,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society,  was  introduced  and  delivered  an  historical  address 
on  "The  Beginnings  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania." 
The  paper  was  exterior  to  the  speaker's  most  admirable 
"History  of  Wilkes-Barre".  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Harvey  and  the  address  referred  to 
the  Publishing  Committee.  It  appears  in  Volume  XIII  as 
the  "Stanley  Woodward  Historical  Fund"  paper;  the  first 
paper  under  that  Memorial  Fund  of  our  late  President. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  October  nth  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  members  whose  names  will  appear 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  December  was  held  on  the  nth 
of  that  month,  when  the  Society  was  distinctly  honored  in 
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having  for  the  speaker  of  the  evening  Dr.  James  Furman 
Kemp,  E.  M.  Sc.  D.,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  gave  the  annual 
Geological  lecture,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  on 
"The  Buried  River  Channels  of  the  Northeastern  States". 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Kemp  and  the 
paper  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee  for  Volume 
XIV.  Members  were  also  elected  at  this  meeting,  and  Dr. 
James  F.  Kemp  was  elected  to  Honourary  Membership. 

During  the  past  year  twelve  members  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  Society,  viz. : 

HONOURARY. 

Hon.  Henry  Blackman,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Professor  Charles  Francis  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
New  Hampshire. 

Professor  James  Furman  Kemp,  E.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  New 
York. 

LIFE. 

Rollo  Green  Plumb,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ANNUAL. 

Charles  Wilber  Laycock. 

Rev.  Winfield  Scott  Stites. 

John  M.  Humphreys. 

Miss  Mary  Luella  Trescott. 

William  G.  Harding. 

John  Courtney  Gilpin  Haddock. 

Miss.  Martha  L.  Crary,  Shickshinny. 

Joseph  E.  Fleitz. 

The  following  members  have  died  during  the  past  year: 
Hon.  Henry  Wilbur  Palmer,  February  15,  1913. 
Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Johnson,  March  5,  191 3. 
Benjamin  Reynolds,  April  4,  1913. 
Miss  Augusta  Hoyt,  May  3,  19 13. 
Woodward  Leavenworth,  May  26,  1913. 
Sidney  Roby  Miner,  June  14,  191 3. 
Addison  A.  Sterling,  October  5,  1913. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Miner)  Thomas,  March  25,  1913. 
Dr.  Alexander  Gray  Fell.  May  1,  191 3. 
Corresponding  Member,  Charles  Edmund  Dana,  February 
I,  1914- 
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The  annual  volume  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society" 
for  1913-1914,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  delivered  to  the 
members  in  April.  The  last  volume  issued  was  number  XII. 
The  Editor  has  tried  in  vain  to  issue  regularly  an  annual 
volume,  his  first  having  been  brought  out  in  1899.  The 
forthcoming  volume  will,  be  the  thirteenth  in  fifteen  years, 
and  this  will  be  about  the  average  in  the  future,  so  long  as 
the  editor  has  his  hands  so  full  of  other  work. 

During  the  past  year  (1913)  the  Publishing  Committee 
has  issued,  instead  of  the  annual  volume,  a  pamphlet,  "His- 
tory of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society". 
32  mo.  pp.  43,  illustrated,  and  giving  in  full  the  bibliography 
of  the  Society,  with  a  list  of  members.  One  thousand 
copies  were  issued  and  mailed  to  all  members,  exchanges 
and  public  libraries,  thus  especially  bringing  the  Society  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 

The  forthcoming  volume  will  publish  no  list  of  members 
except  the  list  of  "Life  Members''  which  the  By-laws  require 
to  be  published  annually.  It  also  contains  the  Geological 
address  delivered  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Nelson  Horatio 
Darton,  United  States  Geologist  in  191 2,  entitled  "Some 
Features  of  the  Quarternary  Deposits  in  the  Wyoming 
Region,"  fully  illustrated  by  maps  and  other  geological  plates. 
It  also  contains  Professor  John  Tyler  Stewart's  address 
before  the  Society  in  191 1,  on  "Some  Modern  Views  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,''"  and  the  address  by  Oscar  J.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Luzerne  County,"  delivered 
1913.  Then  a  brief  but  convincing  paper  by  Mr.  William 
Griffith,  C.  E.,  Geologist,  entitled  "The  Proof  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite  Coal  was  First  Shipped  from  Wyoming 
Valley."  But  the  most  extensive  paper  in  the  volume  is  "A 
Study  of  the  North  Appalachian  Indian  Pottery"  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Wren,  Curator  of  Archeology.  This  paper  is 
very  richly  illustrated  by  photographs  of  over  thirty  Indian 
pots  belonging  to  this  Society  and  others  on  the  Susque- 
hanna water  shed,  some  of  which  are  unique  and  almost 
beyond  belief  until  seen.  Mr.  Wren's  report  will  give  more 
details  of  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  last 
December. 

The  Archeological  Department  has  enough  material  to 
provide  papers  for  years  to  come  but  this  paper  by  the  Cur- 
ator will  probably  be  so  exhaustive  on  our  local  pottery  as 
to  make  others  on  the  subject  superfluous.     Our   Indian 
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pots,  lately  added  to  the  collection,  have  no  superiors  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  annual  volume  of  191 5  we  have  the  promise  of 
an  extensive  paper  by  our  deceased  member,  Professor 
Charles  F.  Richardson,  Dr.  Litt.,  on  the  "Hon.  Charles 
Miner,"  the  historian,  par  excellence  of  his  time,  of  Wyo- 
ming, containing  much  reminiscences  of  that  eminent  states- 
man never  before  published.  It  will  also  contain  Dr.  James 
Furman  Kemp's  geological  address  of  last  October,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  We  are  also  promised,  for  later  volumes,  the  records 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wilkes-Barre. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Editor,  if  spared,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  members,  through  the  volumes  of  "Proceedings," 
as  full  vital  statistics  as  can  be  procured  of  all  the  older 
churches  of  the  valley,  thus  preserving  a  mass  of  family 
history  which  will  be  new  to  the  public  as  it  will  be  most 
invaluable. 

No  definite  arrangements  have  been  made  so  far  by  the 
Committee  on  Essays  and  Papers  for  papers  or  addresses 
to  be  delivered  during  the  present  year.  Timely  notice  will, 
however,  be  given. 

To  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  previous  report  of  the 
Librarian,  if  we  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  other  Societies  and 
Libraries,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  some  definite  and 
permanent  arrangement  to  secure  the  issue  of  our  annual 
volume  bound  in  cloth,  as  was  done  in  Volume  XII,  through 
the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Abram  Nesbit.  The  money  for 
binding  Volume  XIII,  is  in  hand,  but  for  the  future  we  will 
need  a'  special  Fund  to  supply  the  volumes  to  members  in 
the  same  attractive  condition  as  Volume  XII,  which  has 
called  forth  gratifying  comments  from  other  Societies  and 
Libraries. 

Students  and  visitors  from  all  points  who  enter  the 
Society  rooms  express  frequently  much  surprise  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  genealogical,  historical  and  geological  library; 
the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  and  the  careful  attention  to 
their  wants  by  the  officials?  The  Librarian  adds  to  the 
library,  as  the  result  of  nearly  fifty  years  experience  in  these 
departments,  the  best  books  to  meet  the  public  demand  even 
beyond  the  limitations  of  the  small  book  fund.  And  stu- 
dents rarely  fail  to  find  on  our  shelves  the  volume  they 
seek,  often  after  a  vain  search  elsewhere. 
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The  additions  made  to  the  library  by  exchanges  with 
other  Societies  are  numerous.  The  geological  surveys  of  all 
the  States,  and  the  publications  of  nearly  all  the  most  im- 
portant Historical  Societies  are  quite  full.  The  Librarian, 
as  an  expert  in  the  literature  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Society,  holds  himself  always  ready  to  the  full  of  the 
inquiries  of  students.  The  wonder  to  him  is  that  so  very 
few  of  the  residents  of  this  entire  historical  centre  take  the 
trouble  or  the  time  to  learn  what  treasures  can  be  found  here 
to  meet  their  various  needs. 

The  Society  has  had  a  number  of  gifts  from  various  per- 
sons during  the  year.    Among  these  are : 
The  old  George  P.  Ransom  "Clock",  with  its  tin  can  weights 

filled  with  pebbles  to  wind  and  run  the  clock. 
The  old  ilax  wheel  used  by  the  Captain  Gallup  family  at  the 

time  of  the  massacre. 
The  photograph  of  the  twin  Gallup  sisters,  who  were  in 
Forty  Fort  when  the  massacre  occurred — Airs.  Sarah 
(Gallup)  Grub-Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Hannah  (Gallup)  Skeer- 
Jones.     These  gifts,  with  a  number  of  others  of  the 
same  historical  character,  given  some  years  ago,  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Curtis  Hayward  and  Mrs.  Sophia  H. 
Hoyt,  of  the  Gallup  family,  now  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Other  gifts  of  value  are : 
The  portrait  of  Professor  John  P.  Lesley,  the  Geologist  of 
Pennsylvania   and   head   of   the    Second   Pennsylvania 
Geological  Survey,  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Smith. 
A  manuscript  book  of  "General  Quartermaster  and  Military 
Stores  at  Pittsburg,  1792- 1800,"  by  Captain  Neville  B. 
Craig,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  by  his  grandson,  Neville  B. 
Craig,  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  hundred  manuscripts,  letters  and  other  papers,  given  to 
Mr.    Hay  den    by    Mrs.    Volney    L.    Maxwell,    Major 
Charles  M.  Conyngham,  and  personal  letters  to  himself 
by  scholars,  etc.,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hayden. 
One    copy    of    the    Pennsylvania    Gazette,    being    number 
"1556",   for  October   19,   1758,   framed  to  show  both 
sides  was  presented  by 
Four  parchment  deeds  of   1785- 1795   for  Northumberland 

lands,  given  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Mason. 
One  parchment  deed  of  land  of  Joseph  Thomas,  Bear  Creek, 

Luzerne  county,  1784,  given  by  Mr.  Neifert. 
The  original  letter  by  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  addressed  "To 
the  People  of  Wilkes-Barre  &  the  other  Towns  on  the 
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Susquehanna  East  Branch/'  and  dated  at  "Groton, 
Septr  4th,  1772",  accepting  the  call  from  Wyoming  to 
be  the  minister  here ;  presented  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Johnson. 
This  letter  is  framed  to  show  both  sides. 

Twenty-five  volumes  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets, 
the  latter  Dr.  Johnson's  own  publications  and  donated 
as  part  of  the  material  for  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson 
pAund;  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Johnson. 

Forty  volumes  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Geological  Sur- 
vey ;  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Foster. 

Two  full  sets  of  the  same,  120  volumes  each ;  given  by  Mrs> 
Charles  A.  Miner. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  library  by  gifts,  the  following 

are  worthy  of  special  mention  and  the  giver's  name  follows 

the  titles : 

The  Yeager,  Buffington  and  Creighton  Families  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Flon.  James  M.  Yeager,  D.  D.,  the  author. 

The  Old  North  Trail,  by  Mr.  Walter  McCiintock,  the  author. 

Bucks  County  Flistory,  given  by  Mrs.  William  P.  Ryman. 

American  Association  for  the  x\dvancement  of  Science,  10 
volumes ;  Elliott's  Journals  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
3  volumes ;  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  S„ 
7  volumes ;  presented  by  Gilbert  Todd  McCiintock,  Esq. 

Blackmail's  History  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
McAlarney's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Har- 
risburg;  Paxtang  Sesquicentennial  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Volume  VI,  Transactions  of  the  Moravian 
Historical  Society,  4  volumes;  given  by  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Johnson. 

Mumford's  Memior  of  the  Family,  given  by  the  author. 

The  Harhiltons  of  Waterborough,  given  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Samuel  King  Hamilton. 

The  Rocka feller  Association  and  Genealogy,  given  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  and  Miss  Grace  F.  Rockafeller. 

History  of  Xewton  and  Ranson  Township,  Luzerne 
County,  by  the  author,  Mr.  James  B.  Stephens. 

Charles  Wilkes'  United  States  Exploiting  Expedition,  1838- 
1842,  6  volumes;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  8  volumes,  given  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Norris. 

Hayden's  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties  Family  His- 
tory, 2  volumes,  and  Bradsby's  History  of  Luzerne 
County,  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Loveland. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer's  " Fifty  Years  at  the  Bar  and  in 
Politics,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Palmer. 
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Rickctls'  Check  List  of  Philatelic  Publications,  by  Air.  Wil- 
liam R.  Ricketts. 
During  the  past  year  the  Corresponding  Secretary  has 
received  600  communications,  has  written  225  letters,  and 
sent  out  fully  1,000  other  pieces  of  mail,  all  of  which  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  labour  which  the  work  of  the  Society 
entails  upon  its  staff.  This  includes  500  of  the  pamphlets, 
of  which  1,000  were  printed,  authorized  by  the  Trustees 
last  year.  This  pamphlet  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Society  and  to  many  of  our  exchanges  and  libraries  whither 
we  send  our  annual  volume,  and  has  thus  kept  the  Society 
in  the  front  with  many  persons  who  until  then  only  knew  of 
our  existence.  It  also  included  the  circulars  about  the  John- 
son "Wyoming  Historical  Record,"  from  which  twenty  re- 
plies only  have  been  received,  increasing  the  Fund  to  $500. 
The  response  to  this  appeal  has  been  disappointing,  as  the 
"Memorial  Funds"  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  should  have 
interested  all  who  received  benefit  from  the  results  of  his 
ministry  here,  so  far-reaching  was  his  work  in  the  Gospel 
throughout  this  valley. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  received  from  all 
quarters  1,000  books  and  pamphlets —  the  latter  greatly 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  numerous 
agricultural  pamphlets  from  the  Government,  2,000  of  which 
the  Society  returned  to  the  Department  last  spring.  The 
additions  to  the  library  were  as  follows : 
Books  accessioned,  817;  pamphlets  and  unbound  books,  200; 
total  1,017. 
From  the  United  States  we  have        Books.  Pamphlets. 

received   362  25 

Pennsylvania    20  11 

Canada    20  20 

Exchanges  80  25 

Purchase    61  — 

Gifts  including  22  volumes  of  our 

local  newspapers  85  15 

628  75 

Miscellaneous   189  125 

Total 1,017 

Respectfully, 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden, 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Curator  of  Archeology  for  the  Year  ending 
February  11,  1914. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  The  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pcnn'a. 

In  the  year  just  closed  the  Archeological  Department  of 
our  Society  has  been  more  than  usually  fortunate  in  adding 
valuable  specimens  to  its  collections. 

The  large  A.  J.  Griffith  pottery  bowl,  having  a  capacity  of 
thirty-four  quarts,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  in  our 
cases  for  over  fifteen  years,  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
form  during  the  past  summer,  which  is  equivalent  to  our 
securing  a  complete  new  specimen  from  our  local  field. 

The  Christopher  Wren  clay  jar,  with  a  capacity  of  forty- 
six  quarts,  which  was  found  on  the  Shawnee  Flats  in  the 
spring  of  1913,  has  also  been  fully  restored  by  Miss  N. 
Louise  Baker,  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work,  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  have  secured,  by  purchase,  this  year  two  fine  vessels, 
one  from  Northumberland,  Penn'a.  and  the  other  from  Pike 
county,  Penn'a,  which  had  gone  as  far  estray  as  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  are  now  again  back  home. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  we 
have  in  our  collections  many  times  the  number  of  whole 
specimens  of  pottery  ware  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  which  includes  all  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  (but  excluding  the  typical  ware  of  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try of  Central  York)  to  be  found  in  any  single  collection. 

Most  of  our  vessels  are  illustrated  in  the  paper  "On  North 
Appalachian  Indian  Pottery,"  by  our  Curator  of  Archeol- 
ogy, in  Volume  No.  XIII,  just  published. 

We  have  also  secured  during  the  year  from  Messrs. 
Edward  Tilghman  and  Carleton  George,  of  West  Pittston, 
Penn'a,  the  greater  part  of  a  very  large  Steatite  Bowl,  meas- 
uring twenty-six  inches  in  length,  found  on  Scovell  Island, 
in  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  Wyoming 
Valley. 

When  we  know  that  the  usual  length  of  these  bowls  is 
about  six  inches,  it  wTill  be  seen  that  this  specimen,  among  its 
kind,  may  be  compared  to  a  "Super-Dreadnought"  among 
the  naval  vessels  of  the  world.  This  bowl  is  also  illustrated 
in  Volume  No.  XIII. 

Other  Archeological  specimens  of  lesser  importance  have 
been  added  to  our  collections  during  the  year,  which  cannot 
all  be  enumerated  in  the  absence  of  a  complete  list  of  acces- 
sions. Respectfully  submitted, 

Christopher  Wren, 
Plymouth,  Penn'a,  Feb.  11, 1914.    Curator  of  Archeology. 
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Treasurer'*  Report, 

Of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society, 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1913. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  balance,  January  1,  1913  $  383.01 

Membership  dues   : 870.00 

Income  from  investments  \ ...  2,580.83 

Investment   account,   investments   paid   and   new    subscrip- 
tions      4,508.81 

Life  Memberships    100.00 

Luzerne  county  appropriation    200.00 

Overdrawn  in  bank  4189 

Total  receipts $  8,684.54 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  invested    $  4,500.00 

Salaries    2,630.35 

Incidentals    220.00 

Telephone 36.50 

Interest  on  Special  Funds  1,022.75 

Books    100.00 

Sundry   expenses    17504 

Total .$  8,684.54 

SECURITIES  IN  HANDS  OF  TREASURER,  DEC.  31,  1913. 

BONDS    AI?D   STOCKS. 

Pacific  Gas  &  electric  Co.  6%  ..  .$     500.00 

People's  Telephone  Co.  5%   1,000.00 

Frontier  Telephone  Co.  5%   1,000.00 

Scranton  Gas  &  Water  Co.  5% 5,000.00 

Wilkes-Barre  Company  5%  _ 1,500.00 

Muncie  &  Union  City  Traction  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

United  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

Columbia  Power,  Light  &  Railways  Co.  5% 1,000.00 

Webster  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  5% 4,000.00 

Canton- Akron  Railway  Co.  5% 1,000.00 

Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

Spring  Brook  Water  Supply  Co.  5%  11,000.00 

Plymouth  Bridge  Co.  5% 6,000.00 

Sheldon  Axle  Co.  5%  2,000.00 

Indianapolis,  New  Castle  &  Eastern  Tr.  Co.  6%  1,000.00 

Twenty  shares  stock  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.  6%  1,000.00 

Total  bonds  and  stocks $39,000.00 

Seven  mortgages,  6%   $13,200.00 

One  mortgage,  SlA%  2,700.00 

$15,900.00 

Total  investments  at  par  value  $54,900.00 

C.  W.  Laycock, 

Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian   for  the 
Year  ending  February,  1915. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society: 

Gentlemen:  On  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  Society  I  present  you  with  the  fifty-sixth 
annual  report,  giving  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  with 
suggestions  for  the  future  which  dawns  on  us  to-day.  This 
Society  has  been  for  so  many  years  going  forward  in  all  its 
branches  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  bring  before  you  any 
other  report  than  one  of  progress,  for  which  we  have  great 
reason  to  be  very  thankful.  It  is  that  which  should  stimu- 
late us  to  advance  with  unfaltering  steps  to  greater  achieve- 
ments than  the  past  can  show. 

It  is  very  hard,  when  prosperity  surrounds  us,  to  make  our 
foundations  so  solid  that  failure  is  made  impossible.  The 
law  of  this  State  which  grants  us  an  honourarium  from 
Luzerne  county  every  year  bases  the  gift  partly  on  the 
condition  that  the  Society  hold  four  meetings  during  the 
year.  In  the  past  this  Society  has  held  as  many  as  six  and 
eight  meetings  during  the  year.  But  it  is  found  sufficient  to 
confine  the  meetings  for  business  to  four.  When  we  are 
rich  enough  to  take  up  the  social  features,  for  which  we 
have  had  for  some  years  past  a  regular  committee,  which 
has  never  acted  from  want  of  funds,  we  can  make  a  social 
meeting  most  profitable,  as  is  done  annually  by  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  February  n,  1914.  the  first  of  the 
year,  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  Rev.  Henry  Lawrence 
Jones,  S.T.D.,  who, as  Vice  President,  presided  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  and  who  at  its  close  made  a  few  eloquent 
remarks  of  congratulation  and  commendation  on  the  years 
of  work  of  this  Society,  the  last  words  the  Society  was  to 
hear  from  his  lips,  he  having  died  during  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  regular  election  of  officers  for  the  year  took 
place  at  this  meeting,  in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  past 
year  were  re-elected  excepting  the  late  Sidney  R.  Miner, 
Esq.,  for  years  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  died  June  14, 
191 3,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bixby,  Treasurer,  who  declined 
re-election.  Instead,  Mr.  Samuel  Cogswell  Chase  was  elected 
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Recording  Secretary  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Laycock,  Treas- 
urer. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Miner,  approved  by  the  Trustees,  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  Our  deceased  Recording  Secretary,  by  his 
last  Will  and  Testament,  has  bequeathed  to  this  Society  a 
gift  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  our  funds  for 
general  purposes,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  sincere  gratitude  the 
generous  action  of  our  friend  in  so  liberally  remembering 
the  Society  by  the  legacy  which  we  have  received  from  his 
executor  and  which  we  have  already  securely  invested  in 
perpetuity  in  mortgage,  and  have  given  to  the  gift  the  name 
of  the  donor. 

"Resolved,  That  the  name  of  Sidney  Roby  Miner  shall 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Benefactors  of  this  Society  as  a 
continual  memorial  of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  of  his 
great  and  untiring  interest  in  the  Society  and  of  his  liberal 
gift. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Miner,  with  an  expression  of  our  deepest 
sympathies  and  that  they  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Society." 

At  this  meeting  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer  were  read,  as  was  also  the 
report  of  the  Curator  of  Archaeology  and  referred  to  the 
publishing  committee. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  April 
24,  1914,  to  hear  the  "Memoir  of  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  the 
Historian  of  Wyoming,"  prepared  by  the  late  Francis 
Charles  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  and  read  by  George  R.  Bedford, 
Esq.  Mr.  Richardson  was  the  great  son-in-law  of  Charles 
Miner  and  an  honourarv  member  of  this  Society.  The 
memoir  was  referred  to  the  publishing  committee  to  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  volume,  XIV,  during  the  present  year. 

The  second  quarterly  meeting  was  held  October  9,  1914, 
called  to  make  some  changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Society, 
which  was  done. 

Mr.  Hayden  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanmiously  adopted : 
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"Resolved,  That  Article  2  of  the  by-laws  be  amended  in 
the  second  paragraph  so  as  to  read:  'As  no  meetings  of 
the  Society  are  required  to  be  held  during  the  summer 
months,  any  application  for  membership  made  between 
April  15th  and  October  1st,  may  be  placed  on  the  roll  by 
the  majority  approval  of  the  Trustees.'  Also  Article  6  to  be 
so  amended  as  to  read :  'Resident  members  shall  pay  upon 
admission  the  sum  of  $5.00,  being  the  dues  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  after  the  next  annual  meeting  the  sum  of  $5.00 
each  year,  excepting  that  persons  elected  after  October  1st 
in  any  year  shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of  dues  for  that 
year.'  " 

Article  20,  last  line,  substitute  the  word  "five"  for  the 
word  "seven",  so  as  to  read  "live  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum." 

The  Fourth  Quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms 
December  12,  1914,  when  fourteen  members  were  elected, 
and  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  Litt.  D.,  State  Librarian, 
and  an  honourary  member  of  the  Society,  gave  an  address 
on  the  "Development  of  Historical  Societies  in  the  United 
States",  in  which  he  spoke  words  of  the  highest  praise  about 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Montgomery  and 
his  address  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  late  Vice  President,  presented 
their  report,  which  was  unanimously  approved,  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  removed  from  this 
life  our  deceased  member,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Jones, 
S.  T.D.,  Vice  President  of  this  Society,  it  is  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  we  place  on  record  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  an  expression  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  us  in 
this  bereavement.  Dr.  Jones  was  for  forty  years,  from  1874 
to  1914,  the  beloved  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  for  twenty-eight  years,  from  1887  to  J9X4»  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
to  which  institution  this  Society  is  indebted  for  its  handsome 
and  permanent  home,  and  for  thirty-three  years  our  Fist 
Vice  President.  So  deeply  was  he  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  that  he  was  rarely  absent  from  its  meetings. 
often  present  when  suffering,  and  frequently  presiding  in 
the  absence  of  the  President.     Always  active  in  promoting 
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its  success,   so   wise   in   judgment  and   with   such   unusual 
executive  ability  that  we  will  find  it  hard  to  nil  his  place.  • 

"Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  afflicted 
family  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  them 
and  also  be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  this  city." 

This  evening  we  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  chap- 
ter from  the  yet  unpublished  third  volume  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
unsurpassed  History  of  Wilkes-Barre,  which  the  author  has 
very  kindly  consented  to  read  for  our  entertainment  and 
instruction. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  set  before  you  something  of  the 
condition  and  real  needs  of  this  Society.  If  you  have  read 
the  Annual  Report  for  last  January,  in  Volume  XIII,  you 
will  find  it  already  and  clearly  stated,  except  the  few  addi- 
tions of  the  past  twelve  months. 

As  you  were  told  by  Dr.  Montgomery  last  December, 
"few  Historical  Societies  (outside  of  the  State  Societies) 
in  the  land  surpass,  if  they  equal,  this  Society,  either  in  its 
collections  or  in  what  it  has  accomplished.  It  stands  high 
and  is  recognized  as  a  first  class  Society  in  those  branches 
which  are  its  specialties."  The  great  question  now  is  how 
best  to  keep  it  at  its  present  standard.  We  have  added  very 
little  to  the  cabinets  this  past  year,  but  in  the  financial  con- 
dition we  are  somewhat  better.  We  have  increased  the  Funds 
by  $1,300,  making  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  Fund  nearly 
$800,  and  the  Frederick  Charles  Johnson  Fund  $500.  We 
have  had  very  little  money  for  books  this  past  year,  only 
$100.  We  have  added  to  the  Library  850  volumes,  many  of 
which  have  been  secured  by  the  system  of  exchanging  with 
public  and  private  libraries  and  the  various  Historical  and 
Scientific  Societies  in  the  United  States.  These  additions 
are  most  valuable  for  our  special  work  in  History  and 
Geology.  During  the  coming  year  this  system  will  be  more 
extensively  carried  out  if  time  and  strength  continue.  In 
the  binding  of  our  unbound  books  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  with  only  $50  annually  from  the  Hunlock  Fund 
with  which  to  bind  our  Historical  Magazines.  WTe  have  had 
bound  fully  300  volumes,  and  paid  for  them  by  selling  the 
many  duplicate  books  that  annually  come  to  the  Society, 
thus  securing  fully  $250,  so  that  our  library  has  altered  its 
appearance  greatly  to  one  more  attractive,  not  only  in  mater- 
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ial  but  in  beauty.  We  still  have  several  hundred  books  that 
await  binding  and  cannot  well  be  used  until  they  are  bound. 
But  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  binding  firm  of 
Raeder  Company  to  bind  100  volumes  with  the  annual  vol- 
ume which  issues  this  Fall  and  at  the  same  price  of  40  cents 
per  volume,  of  which  400  volumes  are  bound  at  once  and  in 
the  same  style  as  Volume  XIII,  wrhich  you  received-  last 
year.  Thus  by  hard  work  we  have  made  up  very  much  of 
what  was  sorely  needed  and  which  had  long  been  undone 
for  want  of  money.  We  accepted  from  members,  or  others 
during  house  cleaning  time  all  the  printed  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines  and  other  rubbish  they  would  otherwise  throw 
away  or  sell  to  the  paper  mills,  which  destroy  it  to  make 
over  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  These  books  or 
pamphlets  or  files  of  old  newspapers  are  sold  to  other  librar- 
ies or  booksellers,  to  be  placed  in  other  libraries.  Last  year  a 
full  set  of  the  Transactions  of  Mining  Engineers  were  sold 
for  $40  cash.  The  publishers  having  brought  down  their  price 
from  $200  to  $50.  I  have  sold,  also,  other  sets  of  dupli- 
cates at  prices  a  little  less  than  sold  by  second-hand  dealers, 
and  put  all  money  thus  secured  in  the  binding  fund.  There- 
fore, when  you  want  to  get  rid  of  historical  and  scientific 
publications  or  periodicals  to  make  room  for  other  books, 
kindly  send  them  to  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  to  be  used  in  the  best  way  for  its  library. 

Permit  me  now  to  present  something  about  the  financial 
condition,  with  as  little  repetition  as  possible  of  last  year's 
report,  as  both  reports  will  be  published  in  our  fourteenth 
volume,  now  in  press. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  last 
year's  report  about  Special  Funds.  The  Rev.  Jacob  John- 
son Fund,  then  reported  as  having  reached  the  sum  of  $500, 
has  during  the  past  year  reached  S800.  All  who  have 
secured  sets  of  the  "Wyoming  Historical  Register,"  which 
is  the  basis  of  this  Fund,  have  been  greatly  pleased  with 
the  purchase,  as  the  work  is  so  rich  in  local  history  that  no 
one  can  read  it  without  pleasure  and  profit.  While  your 
libraries  may  be  full  you  will  not  regret  the  money  paid  for 
this  most  interesting  publication,  when  you  recall  that  the 
person  whom  we  honour  by  the  Fund  was  the  founder  of 
all  the  Christian  services  and  influences  exerted  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  from  its  first  settlement  in  1769  to  1794,  the 
first  settled   Pastor  of  the   First   Presbyterian   Church  in 
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Wilkes-Barre,  and  one  whose  name  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
honour.  Fifteen  sets  are  still  in  hand  awaiting  purchasers.. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  every  copy  of  the 
"Proceedings"  of  this  Society  sold  adds  to  the  special  funds 
as  the  property  of  the  Society,  hence  whatever  is  received 
from  any  source  by  sale  of  these  Proceedings  goes  by  right 
to  the  Johnson  or  other  unfinished  Fund,  so  that:  the  Jacob 
Johnson  Fund  has  already  received  over  $100  from  this 
source. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  Wilkes-Barre  was  a  small 
town,  with  not  business  enough  to  keep  men  occupied  all 
the  day.  Leisure  was  a  common  property  of  the  man  of 
business.  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  easily  held  in  the  day 
time.  When  the  present  Librarian  visited  the  annual  meet- 
ing, 1880,  the  town  had  only  23,000  population.  The  Society 
met  in  an  old  hall  then  over  the  Miner's  Bank.  We 
had  no  invested  Funds.  Only  two  of  the  members  then 
present  are  alive  to-day.  In  1887,  with  a  population  of 
34,000,  it  was  very  much  the  same.  In  1893,  by  the  sale  of 
our  lot,  which  was  located  where  now  stands  the  city  hall, 
we  acquired  Funds  of  $5,000.  In  1895  ft  was  increased  by 
Life  Members  to  $8,000.  To-day  the  Endowment  Funds 
amount  to  $56,000.  Of  the  members,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  number,  in  1886,  only  twenty-five  survive.  Thus 
the  Society  has  been  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  many 
deaths  and  the  large  increase  of  population,  now  seventy 
thousand.  With  this  increase  came  an  equal  increase  in 
business  activity.  We  had  then  seven  banks.  Now  we  have 
over  twenty,  and  with  this  increase  of  financial  business 
the  people  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  "time  is  money" 
and  demand  compensation  for  work  done,  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  done  for  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of 
friends. 

Doubtless  all  who  are  here  to-day  recall  the  fact  that 
until  some  fifteen  years  ago  the  best  citizens,  when  elected 
to  the  position  of  President  or  Director  of  one  of  our  city 
banks,  gladly  accepted  the  office,  which  carried  with  it  no 
higher  emolument  than  the  honour  it  conferred.  To-day, 
every  such  office  carries  with  it  a  monetary  compensation, 
which  not  only  is  remunerative  but  which  entails  personal 
responsibility,  and  hence  is  financially  appreciated.  Let  us 
apply  this  to  our  Society  work. 

In  1880,  with  such  men  in  charge  as  Dr.  Charles  F.  Ing- 
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ham,  Dr.  Harrison  Wright,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  Esq.,  all 
more  or  less  men  of  leisure,  it  was  apparently  easy  to  secure 
annual  reports  of  work  done  in  the  Society,  with  no  thought 
of  compensation.  With  five  Curators,  each  rendering  an 
annual  written  report,  such  as  are  published  in  Volume  II 
of  our  proceedings,  the  personal  element  was  recognized  and 
appreciated.  But  with  the  growth  of  population  and  equal 
growth  of  enterprise  in  this  city,  the  personal  element  began 
to  disappear,  and  from  1886  to  1894  few  written  reports  on 
the  various  departments  were  rendered  by  the  Curators.  In 
publishing  Volume  IV  of  the  Proceedings  only  one  could 
be  found,  that  of  Sheldon  Reynolds,  Esq.,  who  died  1895. 
Since  then  the  Curator  of  Archaeology  alone  has  sent  in 
annually  his  report  of  the  department  and  the  work  done, 
and  the  Curator  of  Geology  has  made  an  index  of  the  min- 
erals in  his  department.  We  have  now  four  Curators  in  care 
of  the  departments  of  Geology,  Archaeology,  Paleobotany 
and  Paleozoology,  for  each  of  which  departments  we  have 
splendid  collections  worth  enlarging,  enriching  and  report- 
ing. 

As  time  is  money,  especially  to  men,  who  through  the  day 
are  occupied  with  exacting  duties  in  business,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  Society  if  we  had  the  means 
with  which  to  pay  each  Curator  or  his  assistant  (which  he 
is  allowed  to  appoint)  on  making  an  annual  report  of  some- 
thing done,  a  fee  or  an  honourarium  of  $25  to  $50.  This 
would  carry  with  it  a  sense  of  obligation  to  work,  and  the 
annual  report  would  bring  with  it  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
members  and  the  public  in  the  collections  of  the  Society. 
And  unless  something  like  that  is  done  the  Society  may  as 
well  consider  its  collections  as  completed.  The  Librarian 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  building  up  and  keeping  up  the 
Library ;  and  the  Ethnological  department,  with  its  Curator, 
who  annually  sends  in  his  written  report,  is  so  carefully 
attended  to  that  these  two  departments  are  open  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  and  attract  thousands  of  visitors  annually. 
An  honourarium  would  surely  be  acceptable  to  students  in 
these  departments,  and  with  our  Wyoming  Seminary, 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  and  Wilkes-Barre  Institute,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  splendid  Wilkes-Barre  High  School,  assist- 
ant Curators  who  are  studying  science  could  be  easily 
secured  by  the  attraction  of  an  honourarium  to  increase  the 
student's  financial  happiness. 
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Of  course,  this  plan  would  require  additions  to  our 
Endowment  Funds.  But  when  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  will  secure  that  addition  or  virtually  close  up  the  exhibi- 
tion of  our  splendid  scientific  collections  as  completed,  that 
question  comes  home  to  every  member  of  the  Society, 
especially  to  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  money,  more 
money  than  they  can  spend  on  themselves,  and  money  which 
in  its  power  to  educate  is  a  trust  for  which  every  man  who 
possesses  it  must  answer. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Society  are  these  col- 
lections comprising  45,000  things,  of  which  12,000  are  geo- 
logical (minerals,  and  coal  fossils),  and  26,000  Indian 
artifacts,  which  are  largely  local,  and  Indian  pottery  unsur- 
passed. Shall  we  let  them  stand  still  unimproved  or  unin- 
creased,  or  shall  we  continue  to  make  them  the  very  impor- 
tant feature  which  they  have  always  been  to  students  and 
visitors? 

During  the  past  year  the  following  persons  were  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Society : 

LIFE  MEMBER. 

Irving  Stearns  Shoemaker. 

.     ANNUAL. 

James  Seymour  Brace,  Bloomsburg. 

Henry  C.  Carr,  Scranton. 

Samuel  Cogswell  Chase. 

William  Henry  Dean,  EM.,  AC. 

Miss  Helen  Dougherty. 

Charles  K.  Gloman. 

Lyman  H.  Howe. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  Jr.,  M.  A. 

Benjamin  W.  Jenkins. 

Harry  E.  Jordan. 

Robert  VanA.  Norris,  Jr. 

Samuel  T.  Nicholson. 

Philip  S.  Rice. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Son. 

Theodore  Constant  VonStorch,  Jr.,  Scranton. 

Isaac  Thomas. 

The  following  members  have  died  during  the  past  year: 

HONOURARY. 

Charles  Francis  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
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LIFE. 

Edward  Welles,  d.  March  8,  1914. 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Abbott,  d.  December  3,  1914. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  (Fell)  Derr,  d.  May  6,  1914. 
Henry  Harrison  Harvey,  d.  February  4,  191 5. 

ANNUAL. 

Luther  Cur  ran  Darte,  d.  May  1,  191 3. 

George  H.  Flannagan,  d.  January  10,  191 5. 

John  Courtney  Gilpin  Haddock,  d.  December  20,  1914. 

Theodore  Constant  VonStorch,  Sr. 

Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Jones,  S.  T.  D.,  d.  June  17,  1914. 

Moses  Waller  Wadhams,  d.  January  10,  191 5. 

Added  by  election 16 

Lost  by  death 10 

Gain  6 
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Report  of  the  Curator  of  Archeology  for  the  Year  ending 
February,  1915. 


To  the  Officers  of  The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn'a. 

Gentlemen  :  In  submitting  a  brief  report  of  the 
Archeological  Department  of  our  Society  for  the  year  1914, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  general  public  has  shown  the  usual 
interest  in  our  collections  by  about  the  same  number  of 
visits  to  our  rooms  as  in  former  years. 

During  the  past  year  our  rooms  have  been  visited  by  sev- 
eral professional  Archeologists  from  a  distance,  among 
them  Prof.  G.  B.  Gordon  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  George  H.  Pepper  of  the  George  G.  Heye  Museum  of 
New  York  City,  who  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
different  collections  in  our  cases,  and  especially  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  our  collection  of  Indian  Pottery  of  the 
eastern  United  States. 

Following  the  example  of  a  number  of  the  States,  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a 
Historical  Commission,  with  the  object  of  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  historical  matters  and  the  formation  of  a  State 
Museum,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  The  Smithsonian  and 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  D.  C,  and  including  the 
handiwork  of  the  American  Indian,  within  our  borders. 

In  the  formative  period  of  our  Nation,  no  State  made 
more  history  than  our  own  or  is  richer  in  historical  matter 
than  Pennsylvania.  In  objects  suitable  for  forming  a  State 
Museum,  in  the  way  of  early  farming  implements,  house- 
hold utensils,  furniture,  etc.,  we  are  also  very  rich,  both  in 
the  home-made  product  and  such  as  were  imported  through 
Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  most  distinctive  types  of  European  furniture,  etc.,  were 
being  made. 

These  things  are  becoming  more  scare,  and  there  will 
never  be  as  favorable  a  time  as  the  present  for  collecting 
them  into  a  permanent  depository.  Other  parts  of  the 
country  are  eagerly  buying  them  up.  and  when  they  once 
get  into  a  Museum  they  are  lost  to  us  forever. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  State  Museum  will  grow  to 
be  a  credit  to  our  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  year  1914  has  not  been  entirely  barren  in  securing 
desirable  additions  to  the  collections  of  our  own  Society. 
Respectfuly  submitted, 

Christopher  Wren, 
Plymouth,  Penn'a,  Feb.,  191 5.        Curator  of  Archeology. 
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Treasurer's  Report, 

Of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society, 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1914. 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  dues  $     870.00 

Income  from  investments 3,199-25 

Investment  account,  investments  paid,  etc 2,156.96 

Life  Memberships   200.00 

Luzerne  county  appropriation   200.00 

F.  C.  Johnson  Fund  501.00 

Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  Fund  51777 

Total  receipts   $  7,644.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Overdraft  January  r,  1914 $  41.89 

Salaries 2,681 .00 

Incidentals    120.00 

Telephone   37-50 

Interest  on  Special  Funds  523.50 

Books     . . 100.00 

Sundry  expenses   133-39 

Binding  account   100.00 

Balance,  Check    account $   393.63 

Savings   account    3,514.07 

3>9°7-70 

Total   $  7,64498 

SECURITIES  IN  HANDS  OF  TREASURER,  JULY  1,  1915. 

BONDS   AND   STOCKS. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  6%  $     500.00 

People's  Telephone  Co.  5%   1,000.00 

Frontier  Telephone  Co.  5%   1,000.00 

Scranton  Gas  &  Water  Co.  5%  5,000.00 

Wilkes-Barre  Company  5%   1,500.00 

Muncie  &  Union  City  Traction  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

United  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  5% 1,000.00 

Columbia  Power,  Light  &  Railways  Co.  5%   1,000.00 

Webster  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  $%  4,000.00 

Canton- Akron  Railway  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Co.  5%  1,000.00 

Spring  Brook  Water  Supply  Co.  5%  11,000.00 

Plymouth  Bridge  Co.  5% 6,000.00 

Sheldon  Axle  Co.  5%  2,000.00 

Indianapolis,  New  Castle  &  Eastern  Tr.  Co.  6%  1,000.00 

Twenty  shares  stock  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.  6%  1,000.00 

Total  bonds  and  stocks $39,000.00 

Six  mortgages,  6%    $1 1,200.00 

One  mortgage,  sA7o    2,700.00 

Two  mortgages,  1915,  April,  6%  3,700.00 

17,600.00 

Total  investments  at  par  value  $56,600.00 

C.  W.  Laycock, 

Treasurer. 
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Funds  Participating  in  the  Income  and  Investments, 
July  1,  1915. 


GENERAL  FUNDS. 

1.  Colonel  Matthias  Hollenback  Fund,  General 2,000.00 

2.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham  Fund  500.00 

(Minimum  $1,000.) 

3.  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  Fund,  General   800.00 

(Minimum  $1,000.) 

4.  Fred  Morgan  Kirby  Fund,  General  1,000.00 

5.  Abram  Nesbitt  Fund,  General  1,000.00 

6.  Captain  L.  Denison  Stearns  Fund,  General  1,000.00 

7.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Taylor  Fund,  General 1,000.00 

8.  Edward  Welles  Fund,  General  1,000.00 

9.  Life  Membership  Fund  21,000.00 

10.  General    Fund    4,300.00 

11.  George  Slocum  Bennett  Fund,  General  1,000.00 

12.  Sidney  Roby  Miner  Fund,  General  2,000.00 

13.  Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Johnson's  Fund,  General   500.00 

(Minimum  $1,000.)  

$37,100.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

1.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  Fund,  Ethnology  $  1,000.00 

2.  Cbxe  Family   Publication   Fund    10,000.00 

3.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden  Fund,  Geological  Lectures 1,500.00 

4.  Andrew  Hunlock  Fund,  Binding 1,000.00 

5.  Ralph  D.  Lacoe  Fund,  Paleozoology  1,000.00 

6.  Augustus  C.  Laning  Fund,  Historical  Lectures  ......     1,000.00 

7.  Sheldon  Reynolds  Fund,  American  History  1,000.00 

8.  Hon.  Stanley  Woodward  Fund,  Historical  Lectures..     1,000.00 

9.  Dr.  Harrison  Wright  Fund,  Heraldry  1,000.00 

10.     Hon.  Charles  Abbott  Miner  Fund,  Geology 1,000.00 

23.      Total  $19,500.00 

$56,600.00 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FUNDS. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  "Invested  Fund"  of  $56,600, 
reported  on  page  32,  fully  one-third,  or  about  $19/500  is 
marked  for  special  purposes,  leaving  only  $37,000  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  This  is  fully  explained  in  Volume  XII,  page 
20a.  It  is  briefly  referred  to  here  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers. 

These  Special  Funds  are  all  of  private  origin,  given  only 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  gift,  hence  could  not  be  used 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society,  for  which  the  re- 
mainder, $37,000,  is  not  sufficient  if  the  Society  expects  to 
grow  in  usefulness. 

Fund  No.  1  was  given  by  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  exclusively  (as  a  Memorial  to  that  distinguished 
officer),  and  designated  for  the  Ethnological  department  of 
the  Society. 

Fund  No.  2  was  given  by  the  Coxe  family  of  Drifton 
exclusively  to  provide  for  the  annual  Publications  of  the 
Society  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Fund  No.  3  was  created  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  to  secure 
an  annual  Geological  address  before  the  Society. 

Fund  No.  4  was  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Flunlock  to  meet 
the  very  great  need  of  binding  books. 

Fund  No.  5  was  created  by  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
and  the  Society  to  provide  for  the  large  Lacoe  Paleozoic 
collection  presented  by  that  gentleman. 

Fund  No.  6  was  given  by  Mrs.  George  Cotton  Smith 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Augustus  C.  Laning,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 1861,  to  provide  annually  an  Historical  address  before 
the  Society. 

Fund  No.  7  was  given  by  the  immediate  family  of  Shel- 
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don  Reynolds,  Esq.,  President,  1895,  to  establish  a  Memor- 
ial library  of  rare  American  history. 

Fund  No.  8  was  created  by  the  sons  of  our  honoured 
founder  and  President,  Judge  Stanley  Woodward,  also  to 
provide  an  annual  Historical  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
Society. 

Fund  No.  9  was  the  gift  of  the  relatives  of  Harrison 
Wright,  Ph.  D.,  to  whom  the  Society  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
to  create  a  Memorial  library  of  English  heraldry  and  gene- 
alogy. 

Fund  No.  10  was  designated  by  the  givers,  the  family  of 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Miner,  so  long  a  Trustee  of  the  Society,  for 
Geological  purposes. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society  are  devoted  to 
general  purposes  and  contributed  as  such  by  individuals, 
except  the  Life  Member  Fund,  which  is  created  by  the  Life 
Members  fees,  all  of  which  are  invested. 

There  are  other  needs  for  which  members  are  urged  to 
contribute  to  meet  the  growing  work  of  the  Society,  the 
only  organization  of  its  kind  and  importance  in  the  State 
outside  of  Philadelphia.  Why  cannot  members  mention 
in  their  Wills  gifts  for  the  increase  of  these  Funds  and  so 
perpetuate  their  own  names  by  useful  giving  that  will 
live  after  them? 


BURIED  RIVER  CHANNELS  OF  THE  NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES. 

By  James  Furman  Kemp,  E.  M.,  Sc.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology,  Columbia  University. 

READ    BEFORE    THE    WYOMING    HISTORICAL    AND    GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER    12,    I913. 


(HAYDEN  GEOLOGICAL  LECTURE  FUND.) 


Introduction:  The  home  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society  is  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Ameri- 
can valleys.  The  Society  is  appropriately  named,  since  few 
places  combine  history  and  geology  to  so  great  a  degree. 
With  the  historical  incidents  of  the  early  colonial  days 
everyone  is  familiar.  The  men  and  women  now  in  middle 
life  recall  in  very  many  cases  the  little  volume  "Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  which  lay  on  the  parlor  table  or  on  the 
"what-not"  in  the  parlor  corner  during  their  childhood  days. 
The  stories  of  Indian  massacre,  and  of  inter-colonial  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  were  learned  by  us  both  at  home  and  in 
school.  And  when,  in  later  life,  we  began  to  travel  and 
after  passing  over  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Pocono  ridge, 
first  looked  from  the  car  windows  upon  this  smiling  valley, 
we  did  not  wonder  that  the  early  settlers  pushed  through 
the  encircling  wilderness  to  establish  their  homes  on  its 
fertile  meadow.         1  676078 

The  student  of  geology,  on  the  other  hand,  learns  early 
of  the  names  of  William  Barton  Rogers,  of  the  first  State 
Survey,  and  his  helpers,  whose  work  received  all  too  little 
recognition  in  the  final  reports ;  of  Peter  Lesley,  who  sought 
to  give  every  man  his  due  in  the  volumes  of  the  Second 
Survey ;  and  of  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  Frank  A.  Hill,  A.  D. 
W.  Smith  and  others  who  gathered  and  recorded  the  data 
for  plotting  the  wonderful  folds  in  the  strata  deep  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Nor  are  we  unmindful 
that  anthracite,  the  smokeless  fuel  of  the  Eastern  States, 
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to  which  we  owe  our  clear  skies  and  bright  sunshine,  was 
first  discovered  just  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  at  the 
mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  that  its  great  reserves  are  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley.  The  coal  seams  are  not  only  the  foundation 
of  a  great  industry  in  themselves,  but  are  also  the'  support  of 
many  tributary  ones  in  transportation  and  manufacturing. 
The  geologist  finds  here  a  place  where  his  branch  of  science 
has  been  pre-eminently  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems 
in  mining  and  in  other  branches  of  engineering.  As  time 
passes  we  are  learning  that  geology  can  be  of  greater  and 
greater  service  in  these  respects.  More  and  more  the  records 
of  careful  observers  are  used  to  prevent  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents ;  and  more  and  more  the  general  science  itself  profits 
from  the  exact  data  which  are  furnished  by  the  work  of 
the  engineer.  The  address  which  I  have  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  to-night  is  in  far  the 
largest  part  based  upon  the  results  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  engineering  enterprises,  and  I  have  selected  the  sub- 
ject because  it  seemed  to  be  specially  appropriate  to  these 
surroundings. 

The  Wyoming  Valley.  The  shafts  which  were  early  put 
down  in  the  Wyoming-Lackawanna  basin  revealed  an  im- 
pressive thickness  of  glacial  drift  above  the  bed-rock.  Many 
bore-holes  were  therefore  sunk  in  order  to  guide  the  engi- 
neers in  the  location  of  the  mine  workings.  Two  episodes 
within  less  than  two  years  served  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  these  precautions.  One  was  the  discovery  of  the 
Archbald  potholes,1  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  and 
ten  miles  northeast  of  Scranton,  the  first  in  February,  1884, 
and  the  second  in  May,  1885.  The  coal  seam  which  was 
being  mined  at  Archbald  was  cut  out  by  these  elliptical  holes 
some  30-40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bedrock  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  a  mass  of  sand  and  boulders.     No  seri- 

xCharles  A.  Ashburner.    Description  of  the  Archbald  potholes,  etc. 
Annual  Report  for  1885.    Geol.  Surv.  Penn„  pp.  615-636,  1886. 
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otis  accident  followed  the  discoveries,  but  in  December, 
1885,  when  the  workings  at  Nanticoke  unexpectedly  tapped 
the  buried  channel  of  Newport  Creek,  the  results  were  more 
serious,  and  the  accident  generally  known  as  the  Nanticoke 
disaster  resulted.  The  cave-in  took  place  despite  precau- 
tions in  the  \vay  of  drill-holes,  which  had  been  previously 
bored  and  which  in  all  human  foresight  seemed  adequate. 
The  studies  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill2  then  revealed  the  buried 
channel  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston  and  led  to  the 
preparation  of  a  small  map.  In  March,  1807,  another  cave- 
in  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  at  Wyoming,  and 
soon  thereafter  Mr.  William  Griffith  brought  together  all 
the  available  results  of  drillings  up  to  and  including  1900. 
With  most  commendable  public  spirit  Mr.  Griffith  con- 
structed the  model  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  and 
prepared  the  map  whose  reproduction,  reduced  in  scale, 
appears  in  the  "Proceedings"  for  1900,  opposite  page  27. 
By  this  useful  work,  Mr.  Griffith  placed  not  only  the  resi- 
dents and  mining  operators  of  the  valley  under  a  great  debt, 
but  made  as  well  a  distinct  contribution  to  science,  of  which 
we  who  live  at  a  distance  are  profoundly  sensible.  I  need 
only  say,  since  the  facts  are  generally  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  that  the  model  brought  out  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  outlines  of  the  bed-rock.  While  it  was 
the  custom  earlier,  as  it  is  yet,  to  speak  of  buried  channels 
as  if  the  depressions  had  been  all  worn  by  running  water, 
Mr.  Griffith's  model  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  channel 
had  been  over-deepened  so  that  it  is  a  basin,  with  its  lowest 
point  near  Plymouth.  In  this  section  of  the  valley,  however, 
borings  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  other  portions. 

The  deepest  part  stood  on  the  250-foot  contour,  whereas 
the  bed-rock  where  the  Susquehanna  leaves  the  valley  is  at 
the  350-foot  or  100  feet  higher.     We  are,  therefore,  con- 

*Frank  A.  Hill.  Description  of  the  Buried  Wyoming  Valley  be- 
tween Pittston  and  Kingston.  Annual  Report  Geol.  Surv.  Penn.,  for 
1885,  PP.  637-647,  1886. 
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fronted  with  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  over-deepening 
by  water,  and  would  have  to  appeal  to  potholes  or  the  scour 
at  the  foot  of  temporary  waterfalls  unless  we  could  find 
some  other  agent. 

During  the  past  and  present  year  Mr.  N.  H.  Darton,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington,  has  taken' up  the  sub- 
ject anew  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  records  up  to 
date.  Mr.  Darton  has  added  recently  a  thousand  new  bor- 
ings to  those  previously  plotted.  In  the  large  way  they 
corroborate  the  earlier  outlines  and  definitely  circumscribe 
a  depressed  area  just  south  of  Plymouth,  where  the  bed- 
rock stands  at  the  250-foot  contour,  while  the  surface  is  on 
the  520-foot.  Some  270  feet  of  gravel  and  sand  thus  lie 
above  the  coal  measures.  Mr.  Darton's  map,  in  a  somewhat 
excessively  reduced  scale,  appeared  with  his  comments  in 
the  Journal  of  Geology  for  September-October,  191 3,  page 
559,  but  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  it  has  now  been  re- 
produced on  a  larger  scale  in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  profile  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  bed-rock 
forms  a  series  of  basins  from  northeast  to  southwest,  with 
the  deepest  one  near  Plymouth.  Mr.  Darton,  doubtless  with 
entire  justification,  explains  this  profile  as  the  result  of  sub- 
glacial  erosion,  and  adds  new  and  important  evidence  to 
the  accumulating  mass  which  is  gradually  convincing  us  in 
America  that  glaciers  erode  the  bottom  of  their  valleys, 
quite  in  opposition  to  our  old  beliefs. 

The  local  conditions,  therefore,  reveal  to  us  that  beneath 
the  rivers  of  to-day,  the  bed-rock  lies  deeper  than  we  would 
have  naturally  inferred,  and  that  in  instances  it  is  deeper 
than  water  alone  could  have  worn  it.  We  may  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  same  evidence  has  been  devel- 
oped in  other  places,  and  may  take  the  cases  up  in  two 
groups,  the  first  group  to  contain  the  instances  of  over- 
deepening,  which  must  be  explained  by  the  action  of  ice ; 
and  the  second,  the  ones  which  are  clearly  the  result  of  run- 
ning water.     We  may   also    follow   the   old   channels   cut 
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beneath  the  sea,  so  far  as  we  have  the  data,  and  finally  draw 
a  few  inferences  as  to  the  tips  and  downs  of  the  continent 
in  the  times  leading  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  since  the 
retreat  of  the  ice. 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  J.  Many  members  of  the  Society  will 
recall  the  little  town  of  Ogdensburgh  in  northwestern  New 
Jersey.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Walkill  river, 
which  is  at  this  point  only  a  small  creek.  A  deposit  partly 
water-sorted  left  by  a  local  glacier  in  the  waning  stages  of 
the  continental  ice  sheet,  crosses  the  valley  from  east  to  west 
and  serves  as  the  embankment  by  which  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western  Railroad  reaches  the  far  side  at  a 
height  of  ioo  feet  above  the  stream.  The  Walkill  has 
breached  the  deposit  at  its  western  extremity.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  the  embankment  an  inclined  bore-hole 
has  been  drilled  which  passed  through  371  feet  of  sand, 
boulders  and  loose  deposits  before  it  reached  the  bed-rock. 
The  vertical  thickness  above  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
bedrock  was  325  feet.  The  hole  begins  in  grassy  meadows 
300  yards  from  the  nearest  rock,  and  it  reveals  a  veritable 
canon  beneath  the  present  surface.  At  this  point  the  Wal- 
kill flows  at  570  feet  above  tide  and  the  distance  along  its 
course  to  tidewater  is  about  75  miles.  The  old  bed-rock, 
therefore,  in  an  interior  valley,  is  thus  about  250  feet  above 
tide.  We  have  additional  borings  in  the  valley  of  the  Wal- 
kill nearly  60  miles  to  the  northeast,  which  reveal  the  bed- 
rock at  or  just  below  sea-level,  as  I  shall  later  make  clear. 
In  the  intermediate  stretch  none  are  recorded,  but  the  river's 
course  is  at  times  much  choked  with  drift  and  water-sorted 
sands.  The  well-known  "drowned  lands"  south  of  Goshen 
are  traversed  by  the  Walkill  and  are  a  remarkable  old  lake 
bottom. 

Some  two  miles  north  of  the  deep  boring  at  Ogdensburgh 
the  Walkill  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  at  Franklin  Fur- 
nace and  leads  one  by  this  fact  to  infer  that  at  the  bore 
hole  the  bed-rock  valley  has  been  over-deepened  by  ice- 
action.    The  great  terminal  moraine  lies  much  farther  to  the 
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south  than  Ogdensburgh  and  at  its  site  the  ice  sheet  was  still 
vigorous.  In  time  we  may  hope  for  additional  records ;  at 
the  moment  the  one  bore-hole  is  our  sole  resource  and  is  a 
rather  small  foundation  for  extended  inference.  We  can 
only  say  that  for  this  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  ero- 
sion by  ice  seems  the  best  explanation. 

The  Valleys  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,  N.  Y.  In  cen- 
tral New  York  some  extremely  significant  evidence  has  been 
known  for  years  past  and  has  given  ground  for  inferring 
the  over-deepening  of  several  old  valleys  of  lakes  by  the 
continental  ice  sheet.  As  we  all  know  there  are  in  this  por- 
tion of  New  York  numerous  long  and  narrow  lakes  which 
run  roughly  north  and  south  and  lie  in  valleys  with  steep 
rock  walls.  Their  elongated  form  long  ago  suggested  for 
them  the  expressive  name  of  the  "Finger  Lakes".  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  are  the  largest  and  are  the  ones  which  give  us 
the  most  significant  cases  for  our  present  purpose.  Over 
twenty  years  ago  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln^  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a 
very  keen  observer  and  interpreter  of  topographic  forms, 
described  the  character  of  the  valleys  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  while  the  surface  of  Cayuga  Lake  stood  at  378  feet 
above  tide,  it  was  435  feet  deep,  and  that  Seneca,  with  its 
surface  441  feet  above  tide,  gave  soundings  of  618  feet. 
Thus  Cayuga's  bottom  was  57  feet  below  the  sea-level  and 
Seneca's  177  feet.  Dr.  Lincoln  realized  that  some  loose 
deposits  probably  covered  the  bed-rock  but  he  had  little  or 
no  data  to  satisfactorily  indicate  the  amounts.  Dr.  Lincoln 
explained  these  deep  valleys  by  glacial  erosion,  a  view  which 
met  much  opposition.  Two  years  afterward  the  late  and 
greatly  lamented  Professor  R.  S.  Tarr,-*  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, first  took  up  the  theme,  and  during  the  following  twelve 

8D.  F.  Lincoln.  Glaciation  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  Xew 
York.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1912,  290-301. 

*R.  S.  Tarr.  Lake  Cayuga,  a  Rock  Basin.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer. 
5*  339-356,  1894.  Hanging  valleys  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  cen- 
tral Xew  York.  American  Geologist.  May,  1904,  271-291.  Glacial 
Erosion  in  the  Finger  Lake  Region  of  Central  New  York,  Journ 
of  Geology,  14,  18-21,  1906. 
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or  fifteen  years  contributed  several  papers  upon  it.  Pro- 
fessor Tarr  in  time  secured  borings  which  revealed  the  bed- 
rock at  100  feet  below  tide  when  tested  beneath  Ithaca, 
which  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
Again,  beneath  Watkins  at  the  southern  end  of  Seneca  Lake, 
the  bed-rock  was  found  about  640  feet  below  tide. 

Now,  if  water  had  excavated  these  extraordinary  depths 
we  would  need  a  continuously  deepening  gorge  either  to  the 
valley  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  to  some  other  tributary  of  the 
ocean,  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  down  hill.  We  should 
need  also  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  land  to  give  the 
necessary  grade.  We  might  admit,  perhaps,  some  warping 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  since  these  supposed  drainage  times 
which  might  readjust  old  relations  and  depress  old  channels 
abnormally,  but  when  all  the  possible  explanations  are  re- 
viewed and  checked  by  the  corroborative  or  opposing  evi- 
dence, Professor  Tarr  fell  back  on  sub-glacial  erosion  as  the 
one  deserving  the  greatest  confidence.  Ice  can,  of  course, 
conceivably  scour  out  the  underlying  rock  in  times  of  cold 
without  regard  to  water-levels  and  run-ofTs.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  possible  agent  for  over-deepening  channels  as  com- 
pared with  running  water.  Its  action,  moreover,  might  be 
local  and  not  demand  such  uniform  conditions  over  wide 
areas. 

The  Valley  of  the  Hudson  River.  In  New  York  City 
we  have  been  apprehensive  for  years  past  regarding  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  the  city's  needs.  Situated,  as  we 
are,  partly  on  three  large  islands,  with  deep  waterways  be- 
tween and  partly  on  the  mainland  upon  a  narrow  prong 
wrhich  stretches  from  the  remainder  of  the  State  southward, 
between  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  in  order  to  secure 
a  new  source  of  supply.  A  long  and  large  aqueduct  has 
therefore  become  necessary,  whose  line  lies  across  the 
courses  of  the  Hudson  and  two  smaller  rivers,  besides  a 
number  of  creeks.     Since  it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  so 
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far  as  possible,  the  head  of  water  for  utilization  in  the  city's 
tall  buildings,  the  valleys  of  these  large  and  small  streams 
have  been  crossed  by  pressure  tunnels.  They  have  furnished 
an  unusual  and  interesting  type  of  tunnel  in  that  the  burst- 
ing pressure  is  from  the  inside,  whereas  ordinarily  in  tun- 
nels we  have  to  resist  a  crushing  pressure  from  without.  At 
the  crest  of  the  great  Ashokan  dam  the  water  stands  at 
580  feet  above  tide.  It  is  not  tapped  off  at  this  height,  how- 
ever, but  farther  back  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 
The  water  is  to  be  siphoned  off  by  shafts  and  tunnels  through 
the  bordering  wall  of  rock  and  allowed  to  spurt  up  in  large 
fountains  in  small  side  basins  before  it  starts  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  stagnation  in  the 
depths  of  the  reservoir  is  prevented  and  the  water  is  well 
aerated  before  passing  into  the  aqueduct.  Fifty  feet  of  head 
is  used  to  make  the  fountains  possible. 

The  maps  which  I  will  use  with  the  lantern  exhibit  the 
Hudson  and  those  of  its  tributaries  which  have  furnished 
us  with  data.  We  note  first  that  the  borings  across  Esopus 
creek,  made  to  explore  a  site  for  the  dam  of  the  great? 
reservoir,  revealed  a  buried  channel  outside  the  present 
stream,  which  now  flows  in  a  rather  deep  post-glacial  gorge. 
Where  the  present  stream  has  its  bed-rock  channel  at  320 
feet  above  tide,  the  pre-glacial  Esopus  stood  at  240  feet  or 
80  feet  lower.  Farther  down-stream,  where  the  creek  flows 
in  a  broad  alluvial  valley,  the  creek  bottom  now  stands  at 
approximately  150  feet  above  tide,  but  the  old  bed-rock 
channel  off  to  the  northwest  is  68  feet  below  tide,  a  differ- 
ence of  218  feet.  In  one  of  the  small  tributaries  off  to  the 
south,  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Kripplebush,  we  find  the 
present  brook  at  350  feet,  and  the  bed-rock  channel  at  80 
feet,  a  difference  of  270  feet.  On  Rondout  creek,  at  the 
village  of  High  Falls,  the  creek  is  now  at  160  feet  above 
tide,  while  the  bed-rock  is  ten  feet  below  tide,  a  difference 
of  170  feet. 

Along  the  Walkill  river  we  have  three  sections.   The  one 
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Fig.   2.     The   Esopus  channel.      The  bed-rock  is  the   Hamilton   flagstones  and  shales 
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Fig     3.      The    Kripplebush    channel    along   a    fault    between    the    Hamilton    flag- 
"    stones   (H)   and   the   Onondaga  limestone    (O).      E   is   Esopus  shales. 
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Fig.   4.      The   Rondout   channel 


Fig.  5.     Crossings  of  the  Wallkill   river  near   Springtown  and  Libertyville. 

Figs,  2-5,  inclusive,   from  the  American  Journal   of  Science.  October,    1908, 

PP.    3^7-3 '2. 
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farthest  up-stream,  i.  e.,  to  the  northwest,  has  the  bed-rock 
at  120  feet  below  the  present  stream.  Six  or  eight  miles 
down-stream  the  difference  is  respectively  160  feet  and  229 
feet,  the  last-named  standing  79  feet  below  tide.  All  these 
tributaries  from  the  west  bank  unite  in  the  testimony  that 
their  ancient  bed-rock  channel's  as  they  approach  ther  Hud- 
son stand  at  depths  below  the  present  tide  level.  While 
they  are  still  12  to  18  miles  or  more  from  the  large  river, 
the  bed-rock  may  be  69-79  ^eet  below  its  surface.  At  the 
Hudson  the  bed-rock  channels  are  presumably  not  less  than 
100  feet  lower  than  sea-level. 

We  have  data  on  the  east  bank  as  well  but  based  upon 
smaller  creeks.  The  bed-rock  of  Caspar  creek,  just  at  its 
mouth  is  67  feet  below  tide;  Wappinger  creek's  old-time 
bottom  is  50  feet  below ;  and  Fishkill  creek,  several  miles 
from  the  river,  is  40  feet  below. 

Regarding  the  bottom  of  the  Hudson  above  the  Highlands 
we  have  only  wash-borings  reinforced  by  one  or  two  dia- 
mond drill  cores.  Wash-borings  can  come  to  rest  on  bould- 
ers and  give  no  reliable  depth  to  bed-rock.  They  do  show, 
however,  that  the  bed-rock  lies  at  least  as  deep  as  they 
extend,  and  they  revealed  a  depth  of  between  220  and  230 
feet,  of  which  from  60  to  75  feet  may  be  river  water  and 
the  rest  is  silt  and  gravel.  One  diamond  drill  boring  two 
or  three  miles  below  Poughkeepsie  found  the  bed-rock  223 
feet  below  the  river's  surface,  which  is,  of  course,  tide  level. 

The  strangest  and  most  surprising  experience  of  all  has 
been  met  at  the  place  where  the  aqueduct  crosses  the  Hud- 
son from  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  west  to  Breakneck 
Mountain  on  the  east.  The  crossing  is  at  one  of  the  narrow- 
est places  in  the  river's  course.  The  rock  on  either  side  is  a 
hard  granite,  the  best  and  hardest  rock  between  Albany  and 
the  ocean.  Of  all  places  in  the  entire  valley  it  is  the  one 
where  we  could  expect  a  reef  and  relatively  shallow  bed- 
rock. But  the  results  of  the  drill  have  shown  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  the  bed-rock  lies  lower  than  768  feet 
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below  tide.  On  the  other  hand  two  slanting  diamond  drill 
holes  from  the  sides  of  the  river  and  all  in  the  solid  granite 
have  crossed  at  995  feet.  The  bed-rock,  therefore,  lies 
somewhere  between  these  two,  probably  from  the  general 
profile  of  the  sides,  at  about  800  feet. 

These  results  are  quite  extraordinary  in  that' so  far  as 
our  rather  limited  data  go,  the  old  bed-rock  seems  to  drop 
within  a  distance  of  15  miles  or  less  from  minus  223  feet  to 
more  than  minus  768.  The  peculiar  features  are  still  fur- 
ther emphasized  when  one  learns  that  in  the  Pennsylvania 
tunnels  opposite  33rd  street,  New  York  City,  one  hole  near 
the  middle  of  the  river  found  the  bed-rock  with  diamond 
drills  at  a  maximum  depth  of  301  feet.  The  next  hole  to 
the  east  is  1,100  feet  away  and  caught  the  bed-rock  at  2%j 
feet.  To  the  wrest  another  hole  at  200  feet  distant  reached 
the  rock  at  260  feet.  There  is  thus  an  unexplored  width  of 
about  1,100  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  has  bed- 
rock on  the  east  and  at  287  feet,  and  at  the  west  end  at  301 
feet. 

If,  now,  wre  think  the  bed-rock  channel  is  purely  the  work 
of  flowing  water,  and  if  it  lies  at,  say,  minus  800  feet,  at 
Storm  King,  55  miles  above  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
crossing,  then  there  must  be  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  oppo- 
site New  York  City  and  within  the  unexplored  1,100  feet. 
The  gorge  must  be  500  feet  at  least  deeper  than  the  last 
record  of  its  banks. 

We  have  followed  out  the  contour  of  the  land  surface  to 
see  if  we  could  discover  any  post-glacial  warping  which 
might  have  depressed  the  Storm  King  area  and  left  the 
Newr  York  City  area  relatively  unchanged,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  change.  On  the  contrary,  the  post-glacial 
deltas  rise  slowly  but  steadily  from  New  York  to  Albany.5 

8J.  F.  Kemp.  Buried  Channels  beneath  the  Hudson  and  its  Tribu- 
taries. Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1908,  301-323.  The  Storm  King 
Crossing  of  the  Hudson  river  by  the  new  Catskill  Aqueduct  of  New 
York  City.  "  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  July,  1912,  1-11.  G.  S.  Rogers,  The 
Character  of  the  Hudson  Gorge  at  New  York  City,  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  23-  26-42,  1910. 
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Fig.   6.      Cross-section   of  the   Storm   King  Crossing,   plotted    from   the   available 

data.     The  vertical  scale  is  five-thirds  the  horizontal.      From  the 

American  Journal  of  Science,  July,   191-',  p.  3. 
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If  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  gorge  then  we  must  find 
some  agent  which  could  have  over-deepened  the  bed-rock 
channel  in  its  up-stream  portion  and  have  then  risen  as  it 
approached  the  sea.  The  only  agent  is  ice.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  portion  of  the  great  ice  sheet  which  lay  in  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Hudson  on  approaching  the  narrow  pass 
through  the  Highlands  became  compressed  into  a  relatively 
small  cross-section  and  deepened  its  bottom  to  an  extent  of 
approximately  500  feet.  The  work  was  done  on  hard  gran- 
ite, in  which  the  deep  tunnel  of  the  aqueduct,  now  completed 
at  1,100  feet  beneath  the  river,  shows  there  were  no  impor- 
tant faults  or  similar  lines  of  weakness,  for  while  there  are 
two  small  faults  near  the  east  bank,  their  prolongation  up- 
ward carries  them  into  the  mass  of  Breakneck  Mountain. 
If  we  admit  that  the  glacier  over-deepened  its  channel  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  it  must  have  then  with  waning 
thickness  and  strength  lost  its  power  to  erode  as  it 
approached  the  sea.  Its  channel  must  have  grown  shal- 
lower. The  terminal  moraine  is  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  Pennsylvania  tunnels.  As  earlier  stated,  the  power  of 
glaciers  to  erode  the  bottoms  of  their  channels  has  been  a 
much  discussed  point  in  America,  and  until  recent  years 
scarcely  any  of  our  geologists  were  prepared  to  admit  its 
truth,  while  many  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Knowing 
the  bed-rock  conditions  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  the 
rock  rim  which  surrounds  its  depressed  center  the  members 
of  the  Society  can  appreciate  the  claims  which  ice  presents 
for  favorable  consideration.  Comparatively  soft  coal  meas- 
ures were  the  strata  to  be  eroded  here,  whereas  in  the  Hud- 
son Valley  we  have  at  Storm  King  the  hardest  reef  in  the 
river's  whole  course  to  the  sea  after  it  leaves  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We  may,  however,  let  this  particular  matter  rest 
for  the  moment  while  we  review  a  few  cases  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Nashua  River,  Mass.  For  the  data  which  have  become 
available  in  New  England  we  are  again  indebted  to  engineer- 
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ing  enterprises  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson,  to  plans 
for  the  water  supply  of  a  great  city.  With  Boston's  recent 
growth  in  population  the  same  problem  of  increasing  the 
city's  supply  has  arisen  as  in  New  York.  The  Nashua 
river,  a  stream  about  forty  miles  back  from  the  sea,  has 
received  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  the  engineers  and 
especially  from  the  geologist,  Professor  W.  O.  Crosby,  in 
association  with  them.  The  Nashua  river  rises  in  the 
region  just  north  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  flows  north 
for  about  30  miles  across  the  boundary  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  it  empties  into  the  Merrimac  river  at  the  town 
of  Nashua.  Explorations  near  the  town  of  Clinton,  Mass., 
incidental  to  the  construction  of  the  large  Wachusett  dam, 
have  given  some  extremely  interesting  records,  which  for- 
tunately Professor  Crosby6  has  published.  The  glacial  drift 
is  abundant  in  this  region  and  rests  upon  bed-rocks  which 
are  slates  and  schists  penetrated  by  massive  granite  and  dio- 
rite.  The  site  of  the  main  dam  crosses  a  marked  valley 
where  the  river  flowed  upon  a  belt  of  schists  between  hills 
of  granite.  The  wing-dams,  however,  spread  laterally  across 
the  drift-covered  schists  on  the  one  side  of  the  granite  and 
across  the  diorite  on  the  other.  From  behind  the  dam  the 
water  was  to  be  tapped  off  by  a  tunnel  through  the  diorite 
and  granite  of  the  eastern  bordering  hills.  The  river  flowed 
at  very  nearly  290  feet  above  tide.  The  hills  on  each  side 
reached  heights  respectively  of  480  and  530  feet  above  tide, 
or  roughly  190-240  feet  above  the  river.  Explorations  with 
the  drill  brought  out  some  very  interesting  information. 
The  bed-rock  beneath  the  river  was  found  at  a  minimum 
elevation  of  210  feet  above  tide,  or  80  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  Its  old  channel  before  being  filled  with  drift 
was  a  narrow  gorge.     As  the  drillings  were  extended  over 

•\V.  O.  Crosby.  Geological  History  of  the  Nashua  Valley,  during 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  Periods.  Technology  Quarterly,  12: 
288-324,  1899.  Geology  of  the  Wachusett  Dam  and  the  Wachusett 
Aqueduct  Tunnel,  etc.    Technology  Quarterly,  12:  68-96,  1899. 
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Buried  Channel   of  the   Nashua   River   near   Clinton,    Mass. 


Site  of  the   Wachusett   Dam  on  the   Nashua   River   near  Clinton,   Mass. 
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the  hill  to  the  westward,  in  connection  with  the  wing-dams 
and  dikes,  a  still  earlier  channel  of  the  river  was  found  in 
an  old  gorge  with  a  bed-rock  bottom  at  96.5  feet  above  tide 
and  beneath  272.5  feet  of  drift.  The  bottom  of  this  gorge  is 
at  least  115  feet  lower  than  the  bed-rock  of  the  present 
river's  bed.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pre-glacial 
Nashua  flowed  at  a  much  lower  level  than  its  later  represent- 
ative and  that  the  latter  was  deeper  down  than  the  present 
stream. 

The  Pre-glacial  Merrimac  River,  Mass.  When  Professor 
Crosby  found  himself  once  started  upon  the  trail  of  buried 
stream  channels,  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  content  with 
these  revelations  near  Clinton,  nor  could  he  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  unnatural  course  of  the  Nashua  north  to  the 
Merrimac  and  then  almost  back  again  on  its  course  to 
Lowell.  He  therefore  secured  the  records  of  borings  in  and 
around  Lowell,  from  the  authorities  of  the  Lowell  water- 
works. The  Merrimac  at  Lowell  drops  35  feet  from  an 
elevation  of  92  feet  above  tide  at  the  crest  of  the  dam  which 
furnishes  water  power  to  the  city's  manufactories.  The 
river  bottom  is  on  visible  bed-rock.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  river  above  the  dam  and  on  a  broad  terrace  there  were 
169  driven  wells  which  gave  a  maximum  depth  to  bed-rock 
of  95  feet,  thus  almost  reaching  sea-level  and  indicating  an 
old  buried  channel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  similar 
deep  borings  were  discovered  which  revealed  the  bed-rock 
at  not  more  than  19  feet  above  tide  and  failed  at  other  times 
to  find  it  at  all  at  the  depths  of  the  wells. 

Professor  Crosby  then  sought  to  trace  the  buried  channels 
toward  the  sea  along  the  general  course  of  the  present  Mer- 
rimac, north  of  east  to  Newburyport,  but  finding  the  topog- 
raphy against  this  course,  was  driven  by  the  open  drift-filled 
valleys  to  the  unanticipated  conclusion  that  the  pre-glacial 
•  Merrimac  flowed  southeast  from  the  site  of  Lowell  into 
Boston  Harbor.  It  would  then  have  taken  its  line  in  a  broad 
open  valley  which,  even  now,  despite  the  filling  of  drift 
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disguising  the  bed-rock  characters,  can  be  recognized  as  of 
a  size  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  stream  now  occupying  it. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Professor  Crosby  remarking 
under  the  stimulus  of  this  discovery: 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  suppose  that  these  facts  are 
unique,  but  they  must  be  typical  of  the  entire  region.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  removal  of  the  mantle  of 
drift,  which  now  smothers  and  blots  out  the  pre-glacial 
topography  of  southeastern  New  England,  would  reveal 
completely  and  deeply  intrenched  drainage  systems — a  pene- 
plain traversed  in  every  direction  and  at  frequent  intervals 
by  deep,  narrow  and  intricate  gorges,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
youthful  topography  of  far  more  rugged,  picturesque  and 
difficult  aspect  than  that  whch  the  ice  sheet  has  left  us." 

The  Charles  River,  Mass.  Public  improvements  within 
the  city  limits  of  Boston,  and  in  particular  the  dam  across 
the  tidal  Charles  river,  which  has  made  a  former  unsightly 
series  of  mud-flats  and  salt  marsh  practically  an  attractive 
lake,  led  Professor  Crosby7  again  to  investigate  the  bed- 
rock conditions  of  this  stream.  In  his  work  he  was  aided  by 
the  studies  of  one  of  his  students,  Mr.  F.  G.  Clapp8,  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  agitation  for  the  improvement  had 
described  the  geological  history  of  the  river.  The  Charles 
river  rises  to  the  southwest  of  Boston  and  flows  in  a  sinuous 
course  north  around  the  western  limits  of  the  city  and  finally 
east  between  it  and  Cambridge.  Apparently,  however,  the 
pre-glacial  Charles  was  a  western  tributary  of  the  pre-glacial 
Merrimac.  The  Merrimac  seems  to  have  held  a  course 
southeast  to  the  sea  across  Cambridgeport,  across  the  Back 
Bay  and  South  End  districts  of  Boston  proper,  and  finally 
across  Dorchester  to  the  sea.  The  bed-rock  along  this  line 
has  been  found  at  progressive  depths  up  to  214  feet  beneath 
tide. 

T\V.  O.  Crosby.  A  Study  of  the  Geology  of  the  Charles  River 
Estuary  and  Boston  Harbor,  etc.  Technology  Quarterly,  16:  64-92, 
1903. 

8F.  G.  Clapp.  Geological  History  of  the  Charles  River.  Technol- 
ogy Quarterly,  14:  171-201,  255-269,  1901. 
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Conclusions.  Undoubtedly  if  we  had  detailed  records  of 
borings  in  the  valleys  of  other  streams,  similar  depths  to 
bed-rock  would  be  the  result.  We  can  only  hope  that  as 
interest  increases  in  the  subject  or  as  public  works  are  pro- 
jected for  other  cities  along  the  hard-rock  coast  of  the 
northeast,  we  may  secure  in  time  additional  details.  These 
records,  as  Professor  Crosby  remarked,  cannot,  of  course, 
stand  alone.  If  the  coast  line  ever  was  elevated  at  New 
York  so  that  water  could  flow  to  the  sea  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  present  level,  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet  at 
Boston,  the  same  relations  must  prevail  generally.  The 
depth  at  New  York,  we  must  realize,  may  be  nine  hundred 
or  a  thousand  feet,  if  the  gorge  exists  in  the  unexplored 
quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  mid-stream.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  exists  and  in 
the  light  of  our  present  evidence  are  disposed  to  refer  to 
glacial  over-deepening  the  great  depth  of  probably  eight 
hundred  feet,  forty  miles  up-stream.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  extraordinary  depths  in  the  valleys  of 
the  "Finger  Lakes",  where,  as  you  will  recall,  at  Ithaca,  the 
bed-rock  stands  at  one  hundred  feet  below  tide,  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  Watkins  where  it  is  at  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  six  hundred  feet  below*  tide.  The 
depths  of  bed-rock  at  Wilkes- Barre  wrhile  not  so  great  are 
yet  from  the  completeness  of  the  drill  records  of  even 
sharper  definition  in  their  significance.  For  the  Storm  King 
crossing  of  the  Hudson,  for  the  Finger  Lakes  and  for 
Wilkes-Barre  we  cannot  well  escape  glacial  erosion.  For 
the  other  moderate  depths  and  especially  the  one  thus  far 
actually  demonstrated  opposite  New  York  City,  where  we 
deal  with  hard  strata  and  near  the  terminal  moraine,  the 
action  of  flowing  water  is  sufficient  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
narrow  gorges  and  with  general  experience. 

Flowing  water  at  these  depths  implies  in  the  pre-glacial 
times  elevation  of  the  land  to  a  position  at  least  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  above  its  present  relations  with  the  sea. 
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In  other  words,  the  sea  would  retire  to  a  point  beyond  the 
fifty  fathom  line  of  to-day.  A  broad  belt  of  the  present  sea 
bottom  would  therefore  become  land  and  across  the  belt 
the  rivers  would  wind  their  way  to  the  ocean.  The  fifty 
fathom  line  is  very  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook  and  does  not  quite  reach  the  edge  of  the  so-called 
'"'continental  shelf."  We  may,  perhaps,  profitably  digress 
for  a  moment  to  explain  the  character  of  the  sea-botton> 
immediately  oft  our  coast  and  thus  make  clear  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "continental  shelf/' 

Sub-marine  Channels.  As  the  soundings  of  our  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  were  first  taken  for  the  pilot  charts  and 
then  were  extended  by  deep-sea  observations,  the  necessary 
data  were  given  for  studies  of  the  sea-bottom.  We  soon 
realized  that  from  the  actual  shore  the  bottom  sloped  grad- 
ually outward  for  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  our  latitudes  and  attained  a  depth  of  about  a  hundred 
fathoms.  For  instance,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
east  of  Sandy  Hook  we  find  the  600-foot  line.  Within  a 
little  over  twenty  miles  farther  the  bottom  has  dropped  to 
6,000  feet,  and  at  forty  miles  additional  it  is  9,000.  Still 
farther  out  but  at  a  gentler  slope  it  reaches  12,000  feet. 
There  is  thus  a  pronounced  escarpment  of  about  one  mile 
in  vertical  height  and,  farther  out,  there  is  a  gentler  slope 
involving  another  vertical  mile.  Beyond  the  foot  of  the 
gentle  slope  the  bottom  is  very  even.  Inside  the  100- fathom 
line  the  bottom  has  a  gentle  upward  slope  to  the  actual 
beach.  The  portion  between  the  escarpment  and  the  land 
we  call  the  continental  shelf.  It  is  the  principal  home  of 
those  forms  of  marine  life  which  live  on  the  sea-bottom  and 
its  past  extended  or  shrunken  representative  is  the  chief 
source  of  our  evidence  regarding  the  succession  of  marine 
life  upon  the  earth.  Comparatively  few  fossils  and  sedi- 
ments represent  the  great  depths  of  the  salt  water. 

Before  the  year  1863  the  late  Professor  James  D.  Dana 
had  recognized  the  presence  of   a  marked   depression   in 
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the  sea  bottom  of  the  continental  shelf,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  river.  His  observations  found  record  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  "Manual  of  Geology,"  p.  441,  1863,  the 
text-book  upon  which,  for  forty  years  after  its  issue,  almost 
all  American  geologists  were  trained.  In  1869  Professor 
Dana9  detected  an  old  river  channel  beneath  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  south  side  and  traced  its  probable  course 
across  Long  Island  at  Mattituck  into  Peconic  Bay.  The 
channel  is  not  very  deep,  as  its  bottom  is  in  the  extreme 
about  150  feet  below  the  surface,  but  it  is  one  of  the  minor 
features  corroborative  of  elevation. 

In  1885  and  in  1891  the  subject  of  the  submarine 
channel  of  the  Hudson  was  taken  up  again  by  Mr.  A.  Lin- 
•denkohl  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Mr.  Lindenkohl 
had  more  numerous  soundings  than  were  accessible  to  Pro- 
fessor Dana  and  described  the  off-shore  channel  as  follows : 
"It  begins  about  twelve  statute  miles  southeast  of  Sandy 
Hook.  It  extends  south  until  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
opposite  Long  Branch  and  eleven  miles  from  the  shore,  it 
is  90  feet  deeper  than  the  normal  sea-bottom,  which  is  itself 
90  feet  below  the  surface.  The  channel  then  bears  off  to 
the  southeast  and  at  fifty-three  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  it 
is  still  90  feet  below  the  normal  sea-bottom',  which  is  here 
180  feet  from  the  surface.  The  channel  thus  gives  sound- 
ings of  270  feet."  At  ninety-one  miles  from  the  Hook,  Mr. 
Lindenkohl  considered  it  to  have  practically  disappeared, 
as  the  soundings  in  the  channel  were  246  feet  and  on  its 
banks  234  feet.  The  general  width  of  the  channel  had  been 
throughout  its  eighty  miles  of  extent  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  and  its  banks  therefore  had  very  flat  slopes.  They  and 
its  bottom  were  shown  by  the  lead  to  be  a  slate-colored 

"James  D.  Dana.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  Sci.  2:  42-112,  1870.  All 
Professor  Dana's  older  papers  are  summarized  in  one  on  "Long 
Island  Sound  in  the  Quarternary  Era,  etc."  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  Dec, 
1890,  425-437. 
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clay  with  fine  sandy  grit.  In  his  later  paper  Mr.  Linden- 
kohl  announced  that  at  a  point  six  miles  beyond  the  obscur- 
ing of  the  channel,  or  ninety-seven  miles  from  Sandy  Hook, 
it  reasserts  itself  in  a  gorge  or  canon,  which  it  maintained 
to  the  continental  shelf,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles. 
From  the  depth  of  246  feet  below  the  surface,  as  last  given, 
it  reached  an  extreme  depth  of  2,844  feet>  when  the  sea- 
bottom  on  its  banks  was  only  about  420  feet.  That  is,  we 
find  at  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  a  canyon  nearly 
2,500  feet  deep.  At  the  point  of  maximum  depth  the  gorge 
was  three  miles  wide.10 

In  January,  1905,  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer  published  the  results 
of  additional  studies  fortified  by  more  soundings  which  he 
had  found  in  the  charts  of  the  hydrographic  office  and  in 
British  charts.  By  means  of  them  he  prolonged  the  sub- 
merged gorge,  described  for  twenty-three  miles  by  Air.  Lin- 
denkohl,  to  seventy  miles,  and  to  depths  of  9,000  feet, 
where  the  nearest  soundings  of  the  banks  gave  8,112.  Pro- 
fessor Spencer11  compares  these  depths  with  other  great 
submarine  canyons  described  by  him  and  others,  and  after 
discussing  all  the  possible  causes  of  the  Hudsonian  gorge 
concludes  that  it  must  be  explained  by  an  elevation  of  the 
continent  and  neighboring  sea-bottom  of  9,000  feet  so  as  to 
admit  of  river  erosion.  The  amount  involved  rather  stag- 
gers us,  but  we  may  consider  at  all  events  that  some  rather 
large  amount  is  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hudson,  we  have  thus  two  very  peculiar 
phenomena — a  very  steep  gorge  in  the  sea-bottom  opposite 
its  mouth,  and  a  deep  gorge  in  the  bed-rock  of  its  channel 

10A.  Lindenkohl.  Geology  of  the  Sea-bottom  in  the  Approaches  to 
New  York  Bay.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  June,  1885,  p.  475,  and  Report 
of 'Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1884,  Appendix  13. 

Notes  on  the  Submarine  Channel  of  the  Hudson  River  and  other 
evidence  of  Post-glacial  Subsidence  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast 
Region.    Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  June,  1891,  489. 

UJ.  W.  Spencer.  The  Submarine  Great  Canyons  of  the  Hudson 
River.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1905,  1-15. 
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75  miles  north  of  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
inferred  a  very  deep  gorge  opposite  New  York  City  until 
the  borings  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  were  reported  and 
made  us  all  a  bit  wary  of  too  positive  conclusions. 

Professor  J.  W.  Spencer  has  carried  his  studies  of  sub- 
marine channels  all  along  the  eastern  coast  and  has  remarked 
the  similar  sub-marine  gorges  which  have  been  discovered 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Atlantic.1-  His  studies  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  submarine  channels  in  the  flat  part  of 
the  continental  shelf  and  embayments  or  indentations  in  its 
outer  slope  exist  opposite  the  mouths  of  all  our  large  rivers. 
There  is  much  reason  for  the  conclusion,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  more  detailed  soundings  will  in  time  give  us  com- 
pleter records. 

From  all  these  lines  of  evidence  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
in  the  late  Tertiary  the  continent  was  relatively  elevated 
above  the  sea.  The  buried  channels  on  the  present  land 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  rose  with  reference  to  the  sea,  in 
the  times  just  preceding  the  advent  of  the  continental  ice- 
sheet.  Based  on  glacial  phenomena  of  one  sort  or  another, 
it  was  formerly  customary,  and  is,  indeed,  still,  to  infer  an 
elevation  of.  3.000 — 4,000  feet.  The  elevation  was  consid- 
ered by  its  advocates  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  chief 
cause,  of  that  extraordinary  event,  the  production  and 
advance  of  a  continental  glacier.  We  must,  of  course, 
always  realize  that  the  elevation  of  the  land  meant  the  re- 
treat of  the  sea  and  that  several  thousand  feet  of  elevation 
would  expose  a  goodly  section  of  the  continental  shelf.  We 
certainly  are  forced  by  our  buried  channels,  allowing  for 
the  remoter  ocean's  retreat,  to  infer  an  elevation  of  at  least 
300  or  400  feet,  and  the  indented  continental  shelf  calls  for 
much  more.     Prof.  Spencer  does  not  hesitate  to  face  an 

"J.  W.  Spencer.  Submarine  Valleys  Off  the  American  Coast  and 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  Bulletin  Geological  Society  of  America,  14: 
207-227,  1903. 
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uplift  of  9,000  feet,13  and  in  earlier  papers  of  even  more14 
but  other  geologists  have  felt  conservative  about  these 
extreme  amounts,  and  even  if  unable  to  suggest  another 
explanation,  are  unwilling  to  admit  them.  Some  have  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
oceanic  water  to  the  southern  hemisphere  in  sufficient 
amount  to  expose  the  shallower  sea-bottom  in  the  northern. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  continental  ice  sheet,  as  we  all 
know,  still  others  have  invoked  the  aid  of  astronomical 
changes  or  shifts  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and 
therefore  migration  of  the  polar  regions  southward;  of 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  which 
would  facilitate  radiation  of  the  sun's  heat  into  space ;  in 
fact,  we  may  almost  state  that  no  other  great  question  of 
geology  has  proved  so  elusive  and  so  difficult  upon  which  to 
secure  general  agreement.  We  may,  however,  stand  firm 
upon  the  position  that  the  buried  channels,  presumably  of 
the  Pliocene  or  closing  Tertiary  epoch  do  demonstrate  an 
elevation  of  the  land  with  respect  to  the  sea  of  not  less  than 
300  to  400  feet.  We  may  also  conclude  that  in  connection 
with  aqueducts,  bridges,  piers  and  other  work  of  the  civil 
engineer  and  in  connection  with  mines,  which  may  work 
from  beneath  upward  through  the  bed-rock  where  a  cap  of 
sand  and  gravel  conceals  its  depths,  explorations  will  fur- 
nish us  many  more  corroborative  records  as  the  years  pass. 

"American  Journal  of  Science,  Jan.,  1905,  13. 
"Bulletin  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  14:  221,  1903. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Charles  Francis  Richardson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  author 
and  educator,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  "Memoir 
of  Hon.  Charles  Miner",  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  May  29, 
1851,  and  died  of  pneumonia  at  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1913. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Moses  Charles  Richardson  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Savary  (Wingate)  Richardson. 

He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  took  his  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  in  1871  and  his  Master  of  Arts  in  1874. 

In  1878  he  published  the  pioneer  Primer  of  American  Literature, 
which  is  still  in  good  demand.  His  other  books  are  "The  Cross" 
(poems)  1879;  'The  Choice  of  Books",  re-issued  in  England  and 
translated  into  Russian,  1881 ;  a  "History  of  American  History", 
1886-1888;  in  two  volumes,  the  sub-title  of  the  first  volume  being 
"The  Development  of  American  Thought"  and  of  volume  two 
"American  Poetry  and  Fiction".  Also  a  romance  entitled  "The  End 
of  the  Beginning",  1896,  and  "A  Study  of  English  Rhyme",  1909, 
privately  printed  for  the  class  room  use. 

He  edited  the  "College  Book"  with  H.  N.  Clark,  1878;  Cooper's 
"Last  of  the  Mohicans",  1897;  Poe's  "Complete  Works",  1902; 
"Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans",  1903,  and  was  associate 
editor  of  "The  World's  Best  Poetry",  1904. 

On  July  3,  1912,  he  delivered  a  splendid  address  entitled  "To  the 
Dead",  at  the  annual  exercises  of  the  "Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association",  at  the  Wyoming  Monument  near  Wyoming,  Penn'a. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  February  11,  1913,  he  gave  a  most  interesting  extempore 
address  on  "The  Newspaper  as  Historical  Material",  which,  as  this 
Society  has  1,500  volumes  of  local  and  other  newspapers,  was  most 
suggestive. 

In  recognition  of  his  literary  works  he  was  honored  in  1895  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Union  College,  and  from  his  own  Alma 
Mater,  Dartmouth,  that  of  Litt.  D.,  191 1. 

Dr.  Richardson  married,  April  12,  1878,  Elizabeth  (Miner)  Thomas 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  the 
subject  of  the  following  memoir. 


PREFACE. 

In  his  later  years  Hon.  Charles  Miner  spent  much  time 
burning  letters  and  papers,  and  some  have  since  been  lost, 
notably  a  large  part  of  his  Autobiography,  but  a  good  num- 
ber have  survived,  in  the  care  since  his  son  William  P.  died, 
of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  (Miner)  Oliver,  who  has 
diligently  typewritten  all  the  most  important  ones — no  small 
task  when  the  ravages  of  time  and  illegibility  are  taken 
into  account.  It  has  been  the  plan  of  this  memoir  to  let 
these  manuscripts  tell  their  own  story  as  far  as  possible. 
As  it  has  been  prepared  not  only  for  the  Wyoming  Histori- 
cal and  Geological  Society  but  for  Mr.  Miner's  descendants, 
it  has  seemed  proper  to  print  some  details  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  latter,  such  as  somewhat  free  extracts  from  his 
love-letters  to  his  wife.  Also,  at  this  late  date,  there  has 
seemed  no  impropriety  in  publishing  letters  marked  "con- 
fidential". Only  modesty  caused  those  to  his  wife  to  be 
so  guarded,  and  those  from  his  friends  had  immediate 
bearing  on  their  own  political  interests,  now  matters  of 
history.  Indeed,  without  these  letters  the  story  of  his  life 
could  hardly  have  been  told. 

The  sketch  was  practically  finished,  as  far  as  the  manu- 
scripts were  concerned,  with  only  some  points  to  elucidate 
and  annotate,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  years  in  Congress, 
when  the  work  fell  to  my  hands. 

The  difficulties  of  tracing  out  the  history  of  "a  Bill" 
through  the  various  official  publications  of  the  House  in 
early  days,  with  their  omissions,  lack  of  complete  indices, 
etc.,  are  great,  so  if  error  should  be  found,  I  beg  that  I, 
alone,  may  be  held  responsible. 

Elizabeth  (Miner)  Richardson. 


REMINISCENCE  OF  HON.  CHARLES  MINER 

OF  WILKES-BARRE,    I7801865. 

Printer,  Editor,  Author,  Member  United  States 
Congress  and  Statesman. 


I  am  about  to  try  to  tell  some  parts  of  the  story  of  a  life 
of  singular  range  and  usefulness. 

Charles  Miner  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  influ- 
ential of  the  Pennsylvania  editors  of  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  an  early  promoter  of  the 
anthracite  coal  trade,  and  of  canals,  as  a  part  of  internal 
improvement.  As  a  State  legislator  his  influence  ranged 
between  fields  as  widely  apart  as  compulsory  vaccination 
and  the  regulation  of  bank  currency.  He  made  the  first 
persistent,  long-continued  effort  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
looking  toward  the  final  extinction  of  slavery.  Like  the 
Sage  of  Monticello,  he  diffused  moral  and  political  advice, 
while  at  the  .same  time  concerning  himself  with  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  State  and  Nation.  Like  Franklin,  by  his 
essays  he  made  sounder  the  life  of  his  time.  He  wrote, 
from  original  investigations,  the  standard  history,  never 
to  be  displaced,  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  massacre  of 
July  3,  1778,  and  the  long-disputed  land-claims  of  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania.  Finally,  and  most  enduring  of 
all,  he  coined  the  phrase  most  current  to-day  on  the  lips  of 
thousands  of  Americans — "to  have  an  ax  to  grind". 

Charles,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich (now  Norwich  Old  Town,  two  miles  from  the  river 
settlement),  Connecticut,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1780. 

The  Connecticut  Miners  were  descendants  of  Thomas 
Minor,  or  Mynor,  a  native  of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset, 
England,  born  April  23,   1608,  the  first  of  the  family  to 
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emigrate  to  the  new  world.  According  to  a  quaint  "Her- 
auldicall  Essay  upon  the  Surname  of  Miner/'  a  copy* of 
which  (now  in  the  Historical  Room,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut) was  procured  about  1683  by  Thomas  Minor  from  his 
cousin  William,  of  Bristol,  England ;  "Edward  the  third 
going  to  make  warre  against  the  French  took  a  progresse 
through  Somersett,  and  coming  to  Mendippi  Colles  mine- 
rarii,  Mendippe  Hills  in  Somersett  where  lived  one  Henry 
Miner,  his  name  being  taken  rather  a  denominat'wne  loci  et 
ab  officio,  who  with  all  carefullness  and  Loyaltie  having 
convened  his  Domesticall  and  Meniall  servants  armed  with 
Battle-axes  profered  himself  and  them  to  his  Master's  ser- 
vice making  up  a  compleat  hundred.  Wherefore  he  had 
his  Coat  armoriall."  In  the  course  of  this  genealogy  of 
the  family  Miner,  it  is  interestingly  said  of  a  Fifteenth 
century  William,  that  he  "lived  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
two  young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
upon  their  inhumane  unckle  Richard  the  3rd.  It  was  said 
of  this  William  Miner  that  he  was  Flos  Militia,  the  Flower 
of  chivilarie." 

The  writer  of  the  "Essay",  which  abounds  in  the  punning 
intricacies  and  polyglot  excursuses  common  to  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  at  the  end:  "I  shall  be 
very  much  beholden  to  the  Learned  reader  who  if  he  can 
give  more  satisfaction  in  this  essay  would  for  the  honour 
of  Antiquitie  (who  now  lyes  in  prof  undo  Democrats 
Puteo)  mend  the  Errata  Chronologicall  and  see  if  he  can 
derive  the  surname  from  a  longer  time ;  it  being  supposed 
that  Henry  Miner's  name  before  the  King's  progresse  in 
Somersett  was  Bullman,  but  how  certain  however  I  know- 
not  ;  but  leave  it  to  some  other  whose  experience  and  learn- 
ing exceeds  mine." 

Thomas  Minor  came  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1629; 
lived  at  Hingham  from  1636  to  1645;  removed  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  that  year,  with  the  second  Governor  John 
Winthrop's  colony   of   Massachusetts   Puritans;   and   was 
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Magistrate,  member  of  the  General  Court,  and  trusted  by 
his  fellows  in  many  ways.  A  final  move,  in  1652,  was  to 
Pawcatuck,  now  Stonington,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
built  a  house  at  Wicketaquoc  Cove ;  took  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  town ;  twice  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  neighboring  Indians;  and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
militia.  The  miscellaneous  character  of  his  usefulness  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  his  diary  for  April  24,  1669 — 
in  the  usual  affluent  orthography  of  manuscripts  of  the  time: 
"I  was  by  the  Towne  &  this  yeare  chosen  to  be  a  select  man 
the  Townes  Treasurer  the  Townes  Recorder  The  brander 
of  horses  by  the  Generale  Courte  Recorded  the  head  officer 
of  the  Traine  band  by  the  same  Court  one  of  the  ffouer  that 
have  Charge  of  the  milishcia  of  the  whole  Countie  and  Chos- 
sen  and  sworne  Commissioner  and  one  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  Countie  Courte.',  Before  his  death  he  had  selected  from 
his  own  fields  a  granite  stone  for  his  grave,  in  the  burial- 
ground  near  his  home ;  and  the  horizontal  bowlder,  with  its 
inscription  legibly  recut,  tells  the  visitor  that  "Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Minor,  aged  83  years.  De- 
parted 1690."  Near  by,  a  monument  commemorates,  at 
greater  length,  the  services  of  Thomas  Minor  and  three  of 
his  associates  in  the  first  days  of  the  town. 

Thomas  Miner's  son  Clement  was  the  father  of  Clement, 
whose  son  Hugh  was  the  father  of  Seth,  who  was  born  in 
New  London  in  1742,  removed  to  Norwich;  was  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade;  was  for  some  years  keeper  of  the  jail;  and 
served  as  orderly  to  Jedediah  Huntington  at  Dorchester 
Heights,  when  the  colonials  were  besieging  the  British  in 
Boston.  He  lived  to  see  his  sons  Charles  and  Asher  well 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at  Asher's  home  in 
Doylestown,  in  that  State,  in  1822. 

Charles  Miner,  in  the  fragments  that  are  left  of  his 
Autobiography,  which  he  called  "Foot-prints  of  Charles 
Miner  on  the  Sands  of  Time,"  says : 

"According  to  the  family  records  I  was  born  on  the  first 
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day  of  February  1780,  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
of  course  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Too 
young  to  recollect  the  events  of  that  great  struggle ;  but  its 
conclusion,  the  parade,  the  musick,  the  thundering  of  can- 
non on  the  declaration  of  Peace,  I  well  remember."  Any- 
thing he  may  have  said  in  the  Autobiography  of"  his  educa- 
tion is  lost,  but  in  a  letter  of  date  July  17,  1859,  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  to  be  present  or  to  send  a  letter  at  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Norwich,  he 
wrote  that  he  was  too  old  to  come,  and  then  went  on  to  give 
a  series  of  pictures  hung  in  his  gallery  of  memories :  He 
says,  "Affection  for  Norwich  is  twined  with  every  fibre  of 
my  heart.  Having  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  while  yet  a 
boy,  my  time  of  observation  is  limited,  and  my  scene  of 
observation,  to  little  more  than  the  old  Town  or  round  the 
Square,  fitted,  rather,  to  amuse  the  grand-children,  than 

impart  instruction  or  pleasure  to  the  present  genera- 
te n       *       *       * 

[Perhaps  one  pretty,  characteristic  story  which  has 
amused  the  grand-children  may  be  inserted  here :  Return- 
ing to  Norwich  after  forty  years  he  said  he  knew  the  old 
house  on  the  square  was  no  longer  standing,  but  he  would 
just  walk  out  and  see  if  the  brown  thrashers'  nest  was  still 
there!]  "  *  *  *  But  to  the  school.  The  old  Brick  School 
House  [Norwich-old-town,  still  in  use]  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lane,  below  the  spacious  new  jail,  knew  no  recess.  *  *  * 
Newcome  Kinne  awakened  a  high  degree  of  emulation, 
especially  in  writing,  a  sampler  was  pasted  up  before  six  or 
seven  scholars,  near  the  ceiling,  on  fine  paper,  on  a  double 
arch  sustained  by  Corinthian  columns.  *  *  *  Within  each 
half  arch,  near  the  upper  part,  in  fine  hand,  a  poetical  quo- 
taion,  as  suggested  by  fancy,  probably  from  'Hannah 
Moore's  Search  after  Happiness/  then  highly  popular. 
Beneath,  in  larger  hand,  successive  lines  in  beautiful  pen- 
manship, filling  the  whole.  The  Piece  painted  in  water 
colors — The  pride  of  mothers — master  and  scholars.  *  *  * 
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The  obedience  fair.  Teachers  capable  and  attentive.  Dis- 
cipline preserved  without  undue  severity.  Pleasant  were 
our  school  hours." 

This,  with  some  time  at  the  "Lathrop  School  on  the  Plain" 
seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  his  "schooling";  but  life 
is  always  a  school  and  he  was  always  a  scholar.  After 
leaving  this  school  he  worked  for  some  time  at  the  printers 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  Connecticut  Gazette  and  Commer- 
cial Intelligencer  at  New  London. 

"After  going  into  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and 
Bushnell  for  eight  or  ten  months,  I  too,  at  the  tender  age 
of  thirteen  was  sent  willingly  as  an  apprentice  in  the  same 
office  [with  his  brother  Asher  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Col.  Green.]  I  remained  with  them  a  year,  when  my  feeble 
health  gave  way,  and  Col.  Green,  my  excellent  and  beloved 
master,  took  me  home.  *  *  *  The  moment  health  suffi- 
cient returned  I  repaired  again  to  New  London  to  attend 
the  Bookstore,  and  learn  book-binding,  with  Thomas  Green, 
a  Brother  of  Samuel.  Soul-stirring  incidents  began  to  arise. 
Two  French  Frigates  *  *  *  came  into  the  harbour  for 
loads  of  timber.  The  officers  purchased  books  and  paper 
at  our  store.  At  night  the  sailors  of  both  vessels  all  with 
red  caps,  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  would  come  on 
shore,  accompanied  by  flags  and  musick.  Parties  from  the 
town  with  the  American  flag  would  join  them,  and  with  the 
whole  march  from  street  to  street  singing  the  Marsellaise 
Hymn  *  *  *  making  vows  for  Liberty  or  Death — denounc- 
ing the  Tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  whose  vessels  were  then 
giving  no  little  interruption  to  our  commerce.  The  people 
were  wild  with  enthusiasm.  *  *  *  I  may  as  well  tell  the 
anecdote  here.  Having  learned,  however  imperfectly,  the 
tune  of  the  Marsellaise  Hymn,  it  never  was  forgotten. 
Near  forty  years  afterwards  Dr.  [Thomas]  Mfiner]  told 
me  at  Wilkes-Barre  he  was  going  to  visit  a  patient,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Convention;  having 
voted  for  the  Death  of  Louis,  he  had  become  an  exile.     I 
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went  with  him.  Scarcely  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow 
he  feebly  replied  to  the  enquiry  of  the  Physician ;  and  his 
pale  cheeks  told  of  extreme  debility  rather  than  acute 
disease.  Speaking  cheerily  I  told  him  he  should  have 
pleasant  companions,  and  be  out  in  the  open  air,  see  the 
bright  sun,  hear  the  birds  sing  and  sing  himself.  He  shook 
his  head.  Telling  him  I  thought  there  were  tunes  that 
would  arouse  and  do  him  good  (I  confess  it  was  not  very 
good  manners)   *  *  *     I  struck  up,  as  well  as  I  could, 

'Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory 

See  what  myriads  bid  you  rise!' 

What  a  metamorphosis!  Rousing  instantly,  he  sat  up, 
his  eye  flashing  fire,  he  drew  on  his  cap,  and  taking  up  the 
note,  made  the  room  ring  again.  I  hardly  expected  ever  to 
hear  that  electrifying  hymn  sung  by  one  of  the  original  ac- 
tors in  the  scenes  that  gave  it  rise.  *  *  *"  * 

"Many  persons  from  Norwich  emigrating  and  preparing 
to  emigrate  to  the  Susquehanna,  my  father  thought  it  best 
for  me  to  go  out  and  look  after  his  lands,  to  settle — to  sell 
— to  do  what  should  seem  most  judicious:  all  this  while 
Brother  Asher,  regularly  bound  to  a  seven  or  eight  year 
apprenticeship  to  Master  Green,  was  laboriously,  but  cheer- 
fully, pursuing  his  course,  making  himself  truly  a  man  of 
business,  not  only  acquiring  his  profession,  but  what  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  success  in  life  and  only  to  be  attained  by 
long  continued  discipline — steadiness — the  habit  of  appli- 
cation, method  *  *  *. 

"Preparatory  to  my  Susquehanna  journey  it  was  thought 
proper  that  I  should  be  taught  surveying.  To  this  end  I 
was  sent  to  Lebanon  [Conn.],  and  placed  in  the  family  and 
under  the  tuition  of  Ebenezer  Bushnell  of  whom  I  have 

*Jean  Francois  Dupuy,  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  France,  who  emi- 
grated from  there  to  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  where  he  became 
a  wealthy  planter ;  during  the  uprise  of  the  Blacks  on  that  island  he 
escaped  to  Philadelphia,  stripped  of  his  fortune,  and  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  about  the  year  1796  and  lived  in  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Northampton  and  Franklin  streets,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1836. 
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spoken  as  printer  of  a  Paper  *  *  *  at  Norwich  *  *  *.  It 
was  the  winter  of  1798-9  and  we  were  getting  things  in 
readiness  to  depart  for  Susquehanna  *  *  *  and  on  the  8th 
of  February  1799 — I  being  19  years  old  the  first  day  of 
that  month — we  put  our  horse  to  the  sled,  bade  farewell, 
and  set  our  faces  westward  ho ! 

"I  have  frequently  quoted  some  beautiful  lines  of  a 
Spanish  Poet  on  leaving  home ;  sweet  from  the  flowing 
harmony  of  the  numbers;  'tender  and  true'  for  the  senti- 
ment. 

'Hushed  be  the  winds,  be  still  the  waters  motion! 
Sleep — sleep — my  bark  in  silence  on  the  main, 
So  when  to-morrow's  light  shall  gild  the  ocean, 

Mine  eyes  once  more  shall  view  the  coast  of  Spain : 
Vain  is  each  wish,  my  last  petition  scorning 

Fresh  blows  the  gale,  and  high  the  billows  swell: 
Far  shall  we  be  before  the  break  of  morning, 
O  then,  forever,  Native  Spain,  farewell." 

The  lands  to  which  the  youth  so  cheerfully  set  out  were 
on  the  Wyalusing  in  what  was  then  called  Usher,  in  Luzerne 
county,  but  is  now  Jessup  township,  Susquehanna  county, 
near  Montrose.  The  journey  thither — "strange  to  say 
without  being  stopped  for  traveling  on  the  Sabbath" — was 
marked  by  as  many  hardships  as  were  met  by  far-wrestern 
settlers  fifty  years  after;  and  the  task  of  settlement  was  a 
rough  struggle  with  virgin  forests,  wild  animals,  and  scanty 
facilities.  "On  the  12th  of  February,  1799,"  he  wrote,  "in 
company  with  Captain  Peleg  Tracy,  his  brother  Leonard, 
and  Miss  Lydia  Chapman  in  one  sleigh;  Mr.  John  Chase, 
of  Newburyport,  and  myself  in  another ;  I  set  out  from 
Norwich,  Ct.,  and  arrived  at  Hopbottom,  [Luzerne  county, 
Pa.,]  the  28th.  The  snow  left  us  the  first  night,  when  we 
were  only  twelve  miles  on  our  way  and  we  were 
obliged  to  place  our  sleighs  on  trundle-wheels."  Miss 
Chapman's  cheering  helpfulness  impressed  him — "our 
cheerful,  undaunted  female  friend ;  through  the  patience- 
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trying  journey  of  sixteen  days  never  a  tear,  a  murmur,  or 
a  sigh."  He  found  himself  "one  of  a  perfect  live  stream 
of  emigrants  bound  for  different  positions  on  the  Susque- 
hanna waters.  At  night,  spreading  the  beds  and  blankets 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  a  huge  fire,  a  circle  o£  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  boys,  girls,  and  dogs, 
would  lie  down  in  the  confidence  of  company  and  the  se- 
curity of  innocence." 

Taking  up  two  "lots"  at  first  he  cleared  four  acres  and 
sowed  them  with  wheat,  which  he  harvested  in  the  fall ; 
but  while  it  was  in  stack  it  was  destroyed  by  bears.  The 
place  was  afterward  known  as  Miner  Hill.  On  the  other 
lot  he  built  a  bark  cabin,  and  commenced  chopping ;  but, 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  business,  made  slow  progress. 
He  soon  cut  his  foot,  and  was  taken  to  a  Mr.  Whipple's, 
where  he  was  cared  for  during  several  weeks.  "When  he 
got  well,  his  taste  for  farming  subsided,"  says  a  son  of  Mr. 
Whipple,  "and  he  began  to  think  he  had  mistook  his  call- 
ing. 

He  never  regretted,  however,  his  experiences  in  what  he 
used  to  call  "Nature's  Beech-wood  Academy,"  when,  as  the 
Autobiography  records,  he  started  in  the  thick  woods,  with 
one  eight-penny  bill  in  his  pocket,  to  become  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortunes.  "It  is  probable  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  young  men  from  New  England  who  went  out  to 
settle  in  the  then  west  and  who  are  now  [1844]  emigrating 
to  the  far  west  beyond  the  Mississippi,  should  they  re- 
late their  adventures,  would  present  kindred  histories  of 
buoyancy  of  spirit  amid  privations — the  surmounting  of 
difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  the  hardly-thought-of 
evils  of  an  empty  purse."  Among  his  privations  he  never 
counted  the  fact  that  the  camp-provisions  were  "chiefly 
Indian  meal  stewed  in  maple  sap;"  for  he  was  a  compa- 
triot of  Joel  Barlow. 

As  for  the  "maple  sap"  part  of  his  meal,  he  certainly 
had  earned  it,  for  sugar-making  was  one  of  the  chief  works 
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of  the  young  wood-cutter  and  farmer.  Having  "gone 
shares"  with  a  certain  Joe  Sprague,  who  lived  in  solitude, 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  wilderness  separating  him 
from  the  nearest  humanity,  young  Miner,  according  to  his 
own  narrative, "took  a  horse  load  of  [sugar]  down  the  Tuiik- 
hannock,  peddled  it  out,  a  pound  of  sugar  for  a  pound  of 
pork,  seven  and  a  half  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  five 
pounds  for  a  bushel  of  corn ;  saw  the  Susquehanna ;  got  a 
grist  ground ;  returned,  and  with  Mr.  Chase  made  knapsacks 
of  coarse  shirts;  tilled  them  with  provisions,  and,  each  tak- 
ing an  ax  on  his  shoulder,  took  the  bridle  path  by  Mr. 
Parke's,  and  thence,  fifteen  miles  more  or  less,  arrived  at 
the  forks  of  the  Wyalusing.  I  do  not  think  a  line  drawn 
due  south  from  Binghamton  to  Tunkhannock,  near  forty 
miles,  would  have  cut  a  laid  out  road,  or  come  in  sight  of 
a  house  or  cabin  on  an  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  sum- 
mer." 

The  snow  was  his  book,  the  wolf  and  wild  pigeon  his 
companions,  and  the  stars  his  philosophers  and  friends : 

"From  Joe  Sprague,  I  remember  distinctly,  I  learned 
something  besides  sugar-making ;  he  formed  for  me  a  map 
of  the  country,  on  the  snow,  including  the  lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi,  showing  me  what  part  was 
in  our  territory  and  what  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and 
Spain ;  and  he  used  to  tell  me  that  I  swore  never  to  cease 
my  efforts  until  those  rivers  and  lakes  should  be  made  the 
boundary  of  the  United  Staes.  Half  is  accomplished;  let 
the  other  be.  *  *  * 

"As  it  was  impossible  to  sit  in  the  hut,  after  everything 
was  in  order  I  would  wrap  myself  in  my  blanket  and  go  out 
and  sit  on  the  rocks,  rendered  bare  and  warm  by  the  con- 
stant fires,  and  look  at  the  stars,  and  listen,  not  un fre- 
quently, to  the  distant  howl  of  the  wolf  or  the  cry  of  the 
catamount.  Where  my  thoughts  wandered  you  may  easily 
guess;  brought  up  with  great  tenderness,  the  contrast  was 
sufficiently  obvious  to  be  felt  as  well  as  seen ;  yet  I  do  not 
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remember,  even  for  a  moment,  of  indulging  either  sorrow 
or  despondence.  A  lively  hope,  a  firm  resolution  to  do 
something  and  be  somebody,  a  just  ambition,  inspired  me, 
and  added  hope  to  gild  the  future  with  rays  of  sunshine." 
"The  snow  was  now  departing,  and  the  wild  pigeons 
came,  not  in  flocks — not  in  floods,  but  in  a  perfect  deluge ; 
the  whole  heavens  were  dark  with  them ;  the  cloud  on 
wing  continuing  to  pass  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  cloud 
succeeding  cloud.  There  were  not  millions  but  myriads, 
confirming  the  account  of  Audubon  of  the  countless  multi- 
tudes of  these  birds  that  formerly  visited  Kentucky.  Towns 
were  built  by  them  for  five  or  six  miles  in  length  along  the 
Meshoppen — every  branch  and  bough  of  every  tree  holding 
a  rude  nest."  *     His  grandson,  Isaac  M.  Thomas,  and  Mr. 

*THE  PASSING  OF   A   RACE. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  1914.] 

The  death  of  a  single  bird  in  a  public  zoo  is  usually  of  but  passing 
importance,  but  there  will  be  historic  interest  in  the  death  of  Martha, 
the  veteran  passenger  pigeon  in  the  zoo  at  Cincinnati.  Martha  is 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  last  of  her  race 
in  the  United  States.  With  her  death  that  class  of  wild  pigeon  will 
become  extinct. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  there  were  mil- 
lions of  these  wild  birds  flying  at  will  through  the  country  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Lakes.  Through  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  were  vast  flocks 
of  them,  their  numbers  being  countless.  Ravenous,  after  one  of 
their  flights,  they  played  havoc  with  many  crops,  and  hunters  em- 
ployed nets,  firearms  and  other  devices  to  slaughter  or  frighten 
them  away. 

As  their  numbers  became  reduced  they  were  hunted  with  great 
zeal  and  supplied  material  for  most  appetizing  pot  pies.  They  trav- 
eled in  great  flocks,  were  able  to  cover  great  distances  in  a  flight 
and  because  of  their  migratory  habits  were  given  their  name.  In 
size  and  color  they  were  much  like  the  domestic  pigeon  seen  in  most 
villages  and  cities.  On  the  wing  they  could  distance  the  domestic 
pigeon. 

Because  of  their  numbers,  their  slaughter  was  ruthless,  and  they 
rapidly  decreased  in  numbers.  Gradually  the  flocks  became  fewer 
and  of  less  numbers,  and  finally  they  ceased  to  travel.  When  they 
became  scarce  a  few  were  secured  for  the  zoo  at  Cincinnati.  Grad- 
ually they  have  died,  and  the  veteran  bird,  now  weakened  and  near 
death,  is  claimed  to  be  the  sole  survivor  known  of  the  millions  seen 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  country  where  the  numbers  were  the  greatest  the  final 
extinction  of  the  race  will  be  seen.  The  rare  event  of  the  extinction 
of  a  race  will  take  place  at  the  Cincinnati  zoo. 
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W.  H.  Sturdevant,  both  can  remember  when  these  pigeons 
still  came  in  clouds,  and  is  it  not  pathetic  that,  through 
man's  cruelty  it  is  doubtful  if  even  one  of  them  is  living 
to-day?  Similarly  some  years  later,  1804  or  1805,  he  de- 
scribes the  shad  coming  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Wilkes- 
Barre :  "They  came  in  myriads,  and  attained,  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean  a  fatness  and  flavor  unknown  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  Every  family  put  up  a  barrel  or 
two,  they  wrere  cleaned  and  cured  for  domestic  use 
[and]  a  luxury  once  a  day  the  whole  year  round  *  *  *. 
Let  us  take  our  boats,  skiffs  and  canoes,  row  and  paddle 
up  the  River  and  across  above  the  sand-bar,  to  the  landing 
on  Col.  Dorrance's  farm  a  little  below  and  opposite  Mill 
Creek.  Dorrance  himself  will  be  there,  and  Pettibone,  and 
Shoemaker  if  he  be  not  enaged  alone.  *  *  *  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker, the  Lawyer,  the  Blacksmith,  the  Printer  forgot 
everything  except  to  hold  the  head  line  close  to  the  bottom/' 
Having  divided  their  spoil  they  loaded  their  boats  and  "re- 
turn to  Wilkes-Barre  and  moor  them,  with  their  treasure, 
feeling  that  without  watching  they  will  be  safe.  *  *  *  Old 
Mr.  Hess  *  *  *  used  to  say,  after  the  canal  was  made, 
the  dam  erected  in  the  River  and  the  shad  stopped — It  was 
all  folly  and  wickedness  *  *  *  for  God  made  the  Rivers, 
and  broke  down  the  mountains  so  that  the  shad  might  go 
up,  and  boats  *  *  *  go  down  free;  and  man  impiously 
thinking  himself  wiser  had  undertaken  to  mend  God's  work, 
but  had  marred  it."    Returning  to  his  clearing : 

"It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  wherever  the  fire  ran 
out  of  the  fallow,  destroying  the  timber  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  denseness  and  dampness  of  the  forest  prevent- 
ing its  extending  far,  the  next  season  myriads  of  rasp- 
berries would  spring  up,  thick  as  it  was  possible  to  grow, 
and  ripen  as  if  the  earth  had  been  one  mass  of  raspberry 
seed.  *  *  *  The  remark  was  universal  that  wherever  a 
windfall  had  occurred  *  *  *  the  new  timber  that  sprung 
up  was  never  like  that  which  preceded  it.  *  *  *     Where 
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Mr.  Hyde  cleared  a  field  of  white  pine  of  very  large  growth, 
the  soil  was  found  filled  with  yellow  pine-knots,  where  not  a 
yellow  pine  was  then  known.  It  seemed  abundantly  evident 
that  it  was  a  law  of  nature  to  supply  successive  crops  of 
timber,  differing  in  kind.  The  extent,  too,  to  which  the 
earth  was  literally  saturated  and  crammed  with  seeds  of 
various  trees  and  plants  seemed  marvelous.  It  could  not 
have  been  that  they  had  lain  dormant  for  ages.  Where  a 
well  was  dug,  the  earth  brought  up,  from  no  matter  what 
depth,  almost  immediately  sent  up  a  thick  covering  of  white 
clover." 

The  necessity  of  expecting  and  enduring  hardship,  in  his 
later  opinion  "perhaps  had  a  good  effect  in  establishing  a 
constitution  thought  to  be  delicate  and  inclined  to  consump- 
tion." Like  Bryant  and  Emerson,  an  apparently  fragile 
youth  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  in  his  case  certainly,  there 
was  an  anticipation  of  the  open-air  sanitarium  advocated 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  far  back  as  1844.  When  by 
day  one  carries  flour,  meal,  pork,  salt,  chocolate,  a  brass 
kettle,  an  axe,  and  a  gun,  and  by  night  sleeps  on  pine 
boughs,  neurasthenia  and  tuberculosis  "depart,  excede 
evade,-  are  off,  erump."  "Was  it,"  he  asked  in  a  memoran- 
dum written  long  after,  "a  time  of  suffering?  No,  no!  of 
pleasurable  excitement;  of  hope,  health,  and  mutual  kind- 
ness. Novelty  gilded  the  scene.  There  was  just  enough 
of  danger,  toil,  and  privation  to  give  life  a  relish." 

His  favorite  lot,  Number  39,  was  in  a  region  surveyed 
under  both  Pennsylvania  warrants  and  Connecticut  land 
titles,  and  was  under  settlement,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
claimants  representing  both  States.  "No  road,"  says  the 
Autobiography,  "had  been  laid  out  east  or  south  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  me,  nor  nearer  than  ten  miles  on  the  west ; 
and  the  preceding  year,  1798,  not  an  inhabitant  existed 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  my  cabin  being  the  centre ;  so 
that  I  may  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Susquehanna  County." 
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To  the  boy  it  seemed  a  veritable  earthly  paradise:  "In 
the  beech,  maple,  ash,  bass-wood,  and  wild-cherry  lands  the 
earth  was  free  from  every  hurtful  reptile  or  noxious  thing. 
From  having  been  covered  annually  for  centuries  with  the 
fallen  leaves  the  ground  was  soft  and  elastic  to  the  tread ; 
springs  were  abundant,  the  waters  gushing  sweetly  from  trie 
hills.  Everything  wore  the  air  of  newness  and  virgin  fresh- 
ness as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Man,  for 
good  or  evil,  had  as  yet  scarcely  scanned  it,  and  it  lay  out- 
spread before  us  in  all  its  original  purity  and  beauty.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  a  retiring  grove  for  the  repose  of 
Deity,  an  appurtenance  to  Paradise,  containing  himself  in 
its  shade,  beneath  the  lofty  trees  of  his  own  creation." 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  visited  as  much  of  his  land  as 
possible,  made  some  sales,  and  became  acquainted  with 
nearly  every  inhabitant  within  ten  miles  of  his  cabin.  The 
rough  life  was  diversified  by  an  occasional  debate  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Pennsylvania  claims,  one  of  whom 
averred  that  "he  was  never  so  posed  in  his  life;  a  young 
fellow  there,  with  tow  trousers  and  bare  feet,  had  every 
fact  and  date  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  gave  me  more  trouble 
in  the  contest  than  I  ever  met  in  my  life."  More  romantic 
diversions  were  such  as  the  escorting  of  a  young  woman 
"over  thirteen  miles  through  the  wilderness  without  a  horse, 
she  riding  the  only  one  we  had ;  I,  like  a  page,  coursing  my 
way  on  foot  by  her  side." 

Returning  home  to  Connecticut  for  a  little  time  in  the 
autumn,  his  companion  was  an  Enoch  Reynolds,  who,  in 
the  course  of  "a  new  path,  near  twenty  miles  without  a 
house,"  enlivened  the  distance  "with  tales  from  Shakes- 
peare, plays  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  I  had  never 
seen.     Old  Lear  and  his  heartless  daughters,  who  had 

'tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture,  here/ 

the  bloody  Richard,  the  revengeful  Othello;  above  all,  the 
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madcap  Petruchio,  taming  his  rampant  bride,  pleased  me 
much ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  '111  have  that  book/  " 

The  next  year  his  brother  Asher  "who  nearly  always  had 
money  to  lend,"  to  whom  Charles,  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  had  cheerfully  written :  "Come  out.  and  I  will  set 
you  up,"  went  to  Wilkes-Barre,  some  eighty  miles  from 
the  lot  39  settlement ;  and  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  marrying 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wright,  long  and  widely  known 
as  a  daring  real-estate  operator,  whose  grand-daughter, 
Letitia  Wright  was  to  be  Charles'  wife  a  few  years  later. 

When,  a  lad  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Thomas  Wright  con- 
sulted his  schoolmaster  as  to  emigrating  to  America,  he  re- 
ceived the  reply :  "Yes,  go,  Thomas,  you  may  eat  white 
bread  in  your  old  age."  Accordingly  he  came  over  and  be- 
came a  school-teacher  in  Dyertown,  Pennsylvania,  married 
a  Miss  Dyer,  manufactured  iron  in  New  Jersey,  "and  in 
1790,  having  part  in  a  contract  to  clean  out  obstructions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lehi,  he  removed  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  opened  an  extensive  apartment  of  goods,  purchased 
farm  after  farm,  took  up  from  the  land  office  large  bodies 
of  land — indeed  became  as  bold  a  speculator  as  those  hard 
speculating  times  produced.  *  *  *  Pie  would,  as  he  rode 
his  rounds,  meet  a  neighbor,  and  purchase  his  farm  without 
alighting  from  his  horse.  In  this  dashing  mode  of  doing 
business,  though  often  successful,  he  sometimes  got  sadly 
left.  [In  this  way,  too,  he  became  a  Connecticut  claimant  Dy 
purchase,  as  shown  in  the  History  of  Wyoming,  Page  440.] 
Passing  through  the  swamp  *  *  *  between  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Lehi  he  met  a  Jerseyman  coming  in  with  a  load 
of  hollow  ware  of  iron,  some  pots,  but  chiefly,  Tea- 
kettles— without  examining  an  article,  he  purchased  the 
whole  and  sent  in  an  order  for  payment.  When  he  re- 
turned, behold  the  kettles  had  no  hollow  in  the  spout  and 
were  worthless !  No  one  laughed  more  heartily,  or  told  the 
tale  more  merrily  than  Mr.  Wright.  *  *  *     He  was  now 
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commissioner  of  the  County,  proprietor  of  the  newspaper 
establishment,  had  a  store  in  town  and  one  at  his  Iron- 
works at  Bloomsbury." 

In  1795  he  built  the  mill,  which,  later  bought  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Asher,  has  come  by  inheritance  to  his  great-grand- 
son, Colonel  Asher  Miner  and  his  brother.  As  the  enthus- 
iasm of  land-speculation  grew  upon  him  his  free-hearted 
way  of  doing  business  led,  as  might  be  easily  foreseen,  to 
his  being  later  unable  to  pay  for  land  he  desired,  or  even 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  what  he  already  had,  so  that  eventually 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  land.  One  farm  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lackawanna  with  the  Susquehanna,  at  Pittston,  went  not 
for  the  usual  "song''  but  for  a  corn-barn  full  of  brooms, 
which,  says  family  tradition,  voiced  by  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Ellen  Miner  Thomas,  the  rats  ate,  the  land 
being  called  "the  broom  farm,"  because  of  this  fact.  And  so 
"Old  Tommy  Wright,"  as  he  is  familiarity  known  in  her 
family,  having  eaten  his  "white  bread,"  became  again  a  poor 
man,  or  would  have  done  so  but  for  his  son-in-law,  Asher s 
business  prudence.  Generous  to  a  fault,  as  many  of  this  type 
are,  it  was  his  "pleasure  to  call  in  a  poor  acquaintance,  or 
even  stranger  passing  by : — 'Come  in,  John,  it  is  past  noon — 
I  know  you  must  be  hungry ;  and  we  have  a  slice  of  bread 
and  bacon  waiting  in  the  cupboard  for  you/  " 

Of  his  death  the  Autobiography  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count :  "But  we  must  attend  the  closing  scene.  Aged  76  or 
7  he  felt  the  near  approach  of  death — Asher  wrote  his  will 
and  was  made  sole  executor.  [A  very  old  copy  apparently 
in  Asher's  writing,  is  owned  by  a  descendant,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Thornhill,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  In  this  will  he  gives  to 
Charles  Miner  "as  a  matter  of  my  attachment  and  esteem 
$100:  To  his  wife  Letitia  $50.  when  she  shall  'come  to 
age,"  and  to  their  children  Ann  and  Sarah  each  one  good 
cow  and  six  sheep.]  Having  disposed  of  everything  judi- 
ciously to  suit  him  he  bade  Bob  his  black  servant, 
.  to  brush  up  the  carriage,  and  have  it  brought  under  his 
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window,  he  being  raised  up  to  see  that  it  was  fit  to  go  to 
his  funeral.  The  well-brushed  harness  was  brought  into 
his  room  for  the  like  purpose.  He  sent  for  his  best 
esteemed  friends  Judge  Fell  and  lawyer  Bowman  to  come 
and  superintend  the  burial,  and  departed,  not  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  fear,  terror  or  regret — but  as  retiring  from  a 
scene  where  he  had  performed  his  part,  'enjoying  the  goods 
the  gods  provided'  or  to  rest  after  a  long  journey,  with  the 
most  perfect  self-collection  and  placid  composure." 

Asher,  like  Charles,  learned  the  printers  trade  in  Nor- 
wich, and  bought  of  his  father-in-law  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Gazette  founded  in  1797,  which,  under  the  later  name  of  the 
Luzerne  County  Federalist,  and  the  Luzerne  Federalist,  was 
to  become  a  political  and  local  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  brothers.  For  this  enterprise  a  printing-press  of 
Asher's  had  been  transported  by  Charles  in  a  sleigh  on  his 
return  from  Norwich,  and  deposited  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Charles  repairing  once  more  to  Lot  39,  to  cut  and  clear  as 
many  acres  as  possible  for  incoming  settlers.  Indeed,  in 
one  instance  he  went  so  far  as  to  set  out  an  apple-orchard, 
from  which,  some  forty  years  afterward,  the  then  owner 
sent  him  some  excellent  fruit.  "So,"  he  felicitated  him- 
self, "you  will  see  I  remembered,  before  it  was  written,  the 
advice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  'to  be  sticking  in  a  tree  when 
you  had  leisure,  for  it  would  grow  while  you  slept.'  "  This 
farm  is  now,  191 5,  owned  by  Dr.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia; 
the  orchard  has  recently  had  to  be  cut  down,  having  become 
affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Thus,  in  the  pioneer's  union  of  incessant  activity  and 
mental  serenity,  the  time  went  on, — "in  active  exertion,  sur- 
veying a  little,  clearing  patches  of  land  on  different  lots,  and 
selling,  chiefly  on  credit ;  but  receiving  enough  to  render 
me,  in  my  simple  mode  of  living,  independent ;  paying,  when 
I  boarded  abroad  from  my  proper  home  at  my  bark  cabin, 
a  dollar  a  week."  Bread,  when  he  "kept  himself,"  was 
baked  from  pounded  green  corn,  mixed  with  stewed  pump- 
kin ;  while  venison  and  occasionally  a  young  bear  provided 
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the  luxuries.  The  Autobiography  tells  the  usual  story  of 
the  primitive  honesty  of  isolated  humanity :  "The  two 
years  1  was  in  the  beech- woods  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a 
door  being  fastened,  or  an  article  of  property  being  lost, 
although  things  were  frequently  left  exposed  in  the  woods. 
Our  blankets,  tools,  beds,  and  cooking-kettle, — our  plates 
and  bowls  were  made  of  bass-wood, — wrere  left  for  weeks 
at  the  cabin,  without  a  thought  of  fear." 

Meanwhile  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the  militia,  in 
which  he  did  good  work  (ranking  as  corporal),  having  had 
some  previous  training  at  Norwich.  Later,  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  "Wyoming  Blues."  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  believed  in  the  militia  as  an  almost 
necessary  foundation  of  good  government ;  and  doubted 
whether  the  Revolution  itself  would  have  succeeded,  or 
even  been  attempted,  without  it.  But,  living  in  the  Quaker 
State,  he  declared  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  recognize  the 
scruples  of  those  who  objected  to  bearing  arms. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  what  he  called  "my  beautiful 
Usher,"  in  constant  health  and  happiness,  and  with  a  valu- 
able accumulation  of  experience,  but  wTith  meagre  financial 
results,  which  he  grimly  summarized  as  follows:  "Cash. 
$8.00;  notes,  $203.00,  for  which  I  never  received  a  cent, 
the  purchasers  having  lost  their  land ;  due  from  Thomas 
Wright,  $55.00  for  a  horse;  due  from  Asher,  $10.50;  total, 
$276.50." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  "being  of  age,"  says 
the  Autobiography,  "I  became  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 
My  purpose  now  was  to  associate  myself  with  the  press,  if 
possible;"  but  after  settling  the  poor  finances  of  clearings, 
the  need  of  earning  his  living,  turned  him  to  school-teaching 
for  six  months,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  boarded  with 
his  brother  Asher. 

In  retrospect  he  writes :  "It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
that  Wilkes-Barre  has  wonderfully  changed  since  it  first 
met  my  view.     The  ferry  was  kept  opposite  Northampton 
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street,  in  front  of  Mr.  Butler's.  Starting  from  the  ferry, 
and  going  up  that  street  (towards  Easton)  to  Main  Street, 
there  was  on  the  left  hand  only  one  house,  that  of  Mr. 
Dupuy.  Turning  up  Main  Street  to  the  Public  Square, 
there  was,  on  the  left,  only  one  house,  the  tavern,  now  occu- 
pied as  such.  Turning  northwesterly  along  the  Public 
Square,  to  Market  Street,  and  thence  down  to  where  the 
bridge  now  stands,  there  was  not  a  house  on  the  left. 
Neither  the  meeting-house  nor  the  court-house  [afterwards 
erected  in  the  Public  Square]  was  then  built.  Franklin 
Street,  on  which  are  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  was  not  then  laid  out.  From  the  Public  Square  to 
the  river,  on  the  right  side  of  the  way,  was  the  building  now 
[1844]  Cahoon's  store,  then  occupied  by  Joseph  Wright, 
Esq.  The  house  recently  occupied  by  Col.  Lamb,  at  the 
corner,  my  brother  had  obtained  of  his  father-in-law,  part 
as  a  gift  and  part  as  a  purchase,  where  he  resided  and  had 
the  printing-office.  A  small  one-story  house  stood  on  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  large  hotel  of  Col.  Dennis  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently ;  and  at  the  corner  opposite  Mr. 
Hollenback's  large  brick  building  was  a  tavern  owned  by 
Thomas  Wright  and  kept  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  not  long  since 
sheriff.  *  *  *  The  town  plot  was  yet  covered  with  pine 
and  oak  bushes."  Mr.  Miner  soon  afterward  rented  the 
one-story  house  and  lot  mentioned  above, — seventy  feet 
front  and  a  hundred  deep,  for  twenty  dollars  a  year,  with 
leave  to  purchase  for  $200.  "If  it  were  now  [1844]  without 
buildings  it  would  bring  nearly  $100  a  foot."    *  *  * 

*t  *  *  *  Reviewing  the  vast  improvement  in  our  beautiful 
Borough,  with  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction,  I  could  not 
help  detaining  you  a  moment  to  show  what  it  was  since  my 
remembrance.  Though  out  of  place  one  thing  I  will  say 
here.  Not  a  building  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  erected,  in 
the  thickly  populated  part  of  the  town,  that  is  not  fire- 
proof. The  steep  roof — which  cannot  be  walked  on — 
covered  with  pine  shingles,  which,  in  two  summers  become 
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like  tinder,  to  catch  and  kindle  every  spark  of  fire,  ought  to 
be  repudiated — done  away  with,  and  roofs  nearly  level 
formed,  covered  with  zinc,  having  trap  doors,  like  the 
hatches  of  a  ship,  perfectly  water  tight,  substituted  in  their 
stead.  A  neat  railing  round  the  roof  would  be  ornamental, 
while  for  airing  clothes,  or  affording  a  pleasant  view,  -it 
would  be  useful  and  agreeable  *  *  *. 

"But  the  portraiture  and  sketches  illustrative  of  men  and 
manners  as  they  appeared  in  Wilkes-Barre  forty  years  ago, 
are  not  yet  half  finished.  Nearly  a  dozen  of  the  elder  per- 
sonages, Gen.  Lord  Butler,  Judges  Hollenback,  Davison  and 
Fell,  Lawyer  Bowman,  Capt.  S.  Bowman,  Sheriff  Dorrance, 
Nathan  Palmer,  Prothonotary,  and  others,  I  have  sketched 
elsewhere  and  may  possibly  append  the  brief  but  pretty 
accurate  pictures,  to  these  memoirs.  Familiar  to  many  of 
my  readers  they  are  now  omitted  or  postponed  to  make  way 
for  a  view  of  more  youthful  society. 

"The  songs  of  the  day,  especially  of  the  young  ladies, 
return  with  their  sweet  cadences  to  the  ear,  and  demand 
notice. 

"Miss  Lydia  Butler's  song,  'Alloway  House,'  has  been 
mentioned,  Miss  Nancy  Butler's  (afterward  Mrs.  Robin- 
son)   favorite  had  this  chorus: 

'See  content,  the  humble  gleaner, 
Takes  the  scattered  ears  that  fall 
Nature  all  her  children  viewing 
Kindly  bounteous,  cares  for  all.' 

"Miss  Stevens  (afterward  Mrs.  Dana)   sang  to  us: 
'At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  from  the  hill 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  grove !' 

"Miss  Letitia  Wright,  'Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie 
Doon'  with  an  artless  sweetness,  extremely  pleasing.  Miss 
Mary  Wright  (Br.  Asher's  wife)  : 
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'As  Cupid  in  the  garden  stray 'd 
And  sported  by  a  damask's  shade 
A  little  bee  unseen  among 
The  silver  leaves  his  finger  stung/ 

Which  beautiful  Anacreontic,  by  the  way  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  better  translation  than  that,  by  Moore. 

'Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head 

Luckless  urchin  not  to  see 

Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee/ 

"But  we  have  hardly  leisure  now  for  criticism. 

"Miss  Maria  Hodgkinson  (since  Mrs.  Overton)  sang 
with  unsurpassing  (sic)  sweetness  'The  Vale  of  Avoca/ 
'There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet,'  which 
gave  us  all  double  pleasure,  for  we  applied  the  line  to  our 
own  loved  Wyoming. 

"Brother  Asher  never,  pretended  to  sing  unless  the  chorus 
to  'Adams  and  Liberty'  or  'Hail  Columbia'  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  as  for  myself,  with  snatches  of  a  line  or  two,  of 
almost  every  song  I  had  heard,  'Tom  Bowling'  was  the  only 
one  I  could  sing,  when  there  was  no  escape,  and  that  I 
never  got  through  with  correctly  *  *  *."  Then  follows  a 
description  of  men  of  business,  commissioners,  lawyers 
trooping  out  to  the  river  bank  to  play  base  ball,  or  trying  to 
see  who  could  go  straightest,  blindfolded,  from  Anheuser's 
store  to  the  broadside  of  the  church :  "Poor  sinners  that  we 
were,  not  one  in  ten  could  reach  the  church. 

"It  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  place  for  the 
young  men  to  herd  by  themselves,  drinking,  smoking  or 
gambling.  I  never  knew  an  instance  among  our  young  men 
of  one  going  into  a  tavern  to  ask  for  a  small  glass  or  a 
large  one.  The  first  thought  of  amusement  for  the  evening 
brought  with  it  the  enquiry  where  shall  we  meet  the  girls — 
do  they  take  tea  at  Mr.  Carpenter's,  Mr.  Brown's,  Mr. 
Lathrop's,  Mr.  Nevin's  of  Mr.  Huntington's — If  at  neither 
let  us  gather  them  together." 
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Self-education  of  the  best  kind  was  meanwhile  eagerly 
pursued,  for  Ebenezer  Bowman,  who  had  the  best  library 
in  town,  "opened  it  without  reserve"  to  the  young  man,  who 
"found  it  an  ocean  of  sweets,  an  incomparable  treasure, what 
my  soul  longed  for,  without  knowing  the  object  that  would 
satisfy  it.  I  read,  I  devoured;  and  thenceforward  through 
life  have  been  a  hard  student,  appetite  increasing  with 
gratification."  Macpherson's  Ossian,  then  deemed  a  gen- 
uine epic,  specially  delighted  him ;  and  as  he  trudged  to  his 
school-house, — on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Hib- 
ler's  hill,  near  the  present  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  the  Public  Square, — with  his  dinner  in  a 
basket  and  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  under  his  arm, 
he  longed  for  noon  with  "an  infinitely  greater  desire"  for 
the  tale  of  Troy  divine  than  for  the  sandwiches  and  cheese. 
"I  love  Hector,  and  never  read  the  line  Troy  charged  the 
first  and  Hector  first  of  Troy,'  but  my  heart  almost  leaped 
from  my  bosom."  More  practical,  though  not  more  en- 
thusiastic, was  a  thorough  reading  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, for  which  he  paid  six  dollars  and  a  half  of  his 
scanty  money.  In  after  times,  "when  brought  in  conflict 
with  learned  and  ready  opponents,  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  Blackstone  was  a  signal  success." 

The  terms  of  tuition  in  his  school,  for  pupils  all  the  way 
from  the  ABC  children  to  young  men  of  his  own  age,  were 
fifty  cents  a  quarter  per  scholar — that  is,  for  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks.  One  of  his  pupils,  it  is  said,  was  little  Leti- 
tia  Wright;  another  like  himself,  was  afterwards  in  Con- 
gress: Amasa  Dana,  of  New  York,  "a  gentleman  of  talent 
and  virtue,"  but  unfortunately  "a  Loco  of  the  purest  of 
Van  Buren  water." 

His  heart,  however,  was  ever  in  journalism ;  and  having 
proved  himself,  in  his  brother's  office,  a  quick  and  accurate 
compositor  and  a  paragraphist  whose  work  was  read  and 
copied,  he  was  admitted  as  partner  in  the  concern,  and  on 
Monday,  May  2,  1802,  the  Luzerne    Federalist    appeared 
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with  the  names  of  "A.  &  C.  Miner"  as  editors  and  propri- 
etors. A  manuscript  note,  not  in  the  Autobiography,  .ex- 
plains the  circumstances:  "[Asher]  requiring  some  assist- 
ance, I  gladly  aided  him  through  the  winter,  in  the  course  of 
which  my  early  acquired  knowledge  of  type-setting  came 
in  excellent  play,  and  I  would  compose  my  journeyman's 
days  work,  by  pretty  close  application ;  and  work  the  Press 
with  my  brother,  pulling  and  beating  [illegible]  alternately. 
But  I  was  ambitious  to  become  an  editor,  and  write  for  the 
paper.  At  length,  with  some  misgivings  whether  it  would 
do,  Asher  admitted  an  article,  the  first  you  will  observe, 
ever  printed  of  my  composition,  and  lo!  before  a  week 
elapsed,  it  came  back  in  a  respectable  daily  print  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  matter  of  approbation,  so  pleasing  to  my 
vanity,  so  grateful  to  my  pride,  removed  every  doubt,  and 
henceforth  my  contributions  were  made  welcome." 

A  few  fleeting  admirations  for  other  girls  are  recorded 
in  the  Autobiography;  but  he  seems  to  have  half  fallen  m 
love  with  his  future  wife  when  she  was  only  three  years 
older  than  Dante's  Beatrice  at  the  poet's  first  sight  of  her. 
Of  his  first  meeting  with  Joseph  Wright,  after  Asher's 
marriage  to  his  only  daughter,  Charles  says :  "I  of  course 
was  charmed  with  him ;"  and  adds  "This  is  a  capital  be- 
ginning for  a  Yankee  boy,  thought  I ;  isn't  there  another  for 
me?  But  Mary  was  an  only  daughter,  and  she  was  a  favor- 
ite child.  But  there  was  running  about  a  pretty,  merry, 
pouting-lipped  granddaughter,  bright,  laughing  and  forward 
as  a  universal  favorite  and  pet  could  be,  aged  not  quite 
thirteen,  of  whom  I  may  speak  hereafter." 

About  two  and  a  half  years  later,  on  January  16,  1804, 
came  the  greatest  external  event  in  Charles  Miner's  life; 
his  marriage  to  Letitia  Wright,  the  "merry  *  *  *  grand- 
daughter" of  Thomas  Wright.  Many  years  later  her 
daughter  Ellen  used  to  tell  of  the  little  girl-wife  playing 
with  her  dolls,  and  hiding  them  behind  the  door  if  she  heard 
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any  one.  coming,  but  forty-eight  years  of  unvarying  happi- 
ness followed,  as  is  attested  by  every  memory  of  their  chil- 
dren and  associates,  and  by  his  numerous  letters,  still  care- 
fully preserved, — from  which  frequent  citations  will  be 
made  in  that  portion  of  this  memoir  devoted  to  his  congres- 
sional career. 

The  patience  and  courtesy  of  the  young  couple  (Charles 
was  twenty-three  and  Letitia  fifteen)  were  certainly 
strained  to  the  utmost,  though  they  never  gave  way,  by  the 
fact  that,  within  three  or  four  months  after  their  marriage, 
Mrs.  Miner's  father  and  mother  came  to  live  with  them. 
Joseph  Wright  was  himself  only  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  years  old,  and,  according  to  the  hearty  testimony  of 
his  son-in-law,  "highly  intelligent,  and  of  manners  wonder- 
fully pleasing,"  a  good  talker,  reader,  and  singer,  and  an 
honest  magistrate ;  but  unfortunately  addicted  to  liquor. 
The  Autobiography,  by  what  it  says  and  does  not  say,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  strain  put  on  the  young  couple  for 
many  years;  but  endurance,  by  no  means  unfortified  by  real 
affection,  triumphed. 

He  speaks  of  "our  very  small  and  inconvenient  abode — 
small  you  may  suppose  for  two  families,  when  I  paid  but 
twenty  dollars  a  year  rent.  Letitia  and  I  could  not  help  it  but 
took  the  matter  as  philosophically  as  possible.  *  *  *  Letitia 
was  to  me  all  that  my  heart  and  my  judgment  sought  for; 
they  were  her  father  and  mother;  and  that  decided  the 
matter."  And  on  Mr.  Wright's  death,  more  than  twenty 
years  later,  his  son-in-law  wrote  in  real  distress  from  Wash- 
ington "  *  *  *  Poor  Father,  and  yet,  all  his  good  qualities 
— his  fine  literary  tastes — his  love  for  the  children — his  read- 
ings to  Sarah — his  attachment  to  me,  all  come  over  my 
heart." 

The  only  peccadillo  time  has  preserved  is  a  story  of  his 
early  married  life  which  he  tells  with  pride:  "But  our 
society,  rarely  exceeded  in  virtue,  was  not  without  its 
shades  of  evil.  Card  playing  had  crept  in  among  us , *  *  * 
a  set  of  jovial  fellows  used  to  take  a  Tiff,  that  was  the 
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cant  word,  and  I,  who  just  knew  the  Queen  of  Hearts  from 
the  Jack  of  Spades,  took  a  hand."  One  night  the  fascination 
was  stronger  than  usual  "and  it  was  late  breakfast  time  be- 
fore we  sallied  out.  For  myself,  with  compressed  lip,  and 
more  shame  than  my  pride  would  be  willing  to  avow,  I 
marched  for  home  uncertain  whether  I  should  find  Letitia 
in  tears,  or  prepared  to  give  me  a  lecture  on  my  evil  doings. 
'What  did  I  care,  was  I  not  a  man,  independent,  who  had 
a  right  to  call  me  to  account?  I'd  let  the  world  know — I 
was  master  of  my  own  actions' — and  so  stepped  into  the 
door.  Lo!  there  were  neither  frown  nor  tears.  A  smile 
of  cheerfulness  and  welcome  (I  won't  answer  for  the  smile 
in  the  heart)  bade  me  good  morning.  The  table  was  set 
with  more  than  ordinary  care — the  cloth  whiter — the  coffee 
clear  as  amber,  and  not  a  word  or  allusion  to  where  I  had 
been.  *  *  *  The  discretion — the  good  sense — the  tact  on 
the  part  of  my  very  young,  but  very  good  wife  were  ad- 
mirable; and  after  sleep  and  time  had  restored  the  proper 
tone,  I  resolved,  no  formal  pledge,  but  made  up  my  mind 
never  so  to  offend  again,  and  never  have." 

"The  year  1804  was  especially  memorable  to  me  for  four 
circumstances.  Married,  January  16th.  In  May  brother 
Asher  and  I  dissolved  business  connections,  I  purchasing 
the  establishment  and  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Luzerne  Federalist.  On  the  24th  of  October  new  and 
tenderest  sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  whom  we  named  Anna  Charlton,  after  my  beloved 
Mother,  and  Nov.  3  the  death  of  that  Mother,  of  whom  I 
have  often  spoken,  and  of  whom  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
speak  without  emotions  of  deepest  veneration  and  love.  It 
is  balm  to  my  heart  that  I  never  purposely  offended  her; 
I  caused  her  no  sorrow,  I  awakened  in  her  bosom  no  pain 
(I  do  not  mean  to  exempt  myself  from  the  trifling  forward- 
ness of  a  petted  child,  or  that  I  somteimes  lingered  longer 
with  my  playmates  than  the  allotted  hour)  unless  by  leav- 
ing her  when  duty  demanded  of  me  to  seek  my  fortune 
from  home,  and  leave  her.  She  died  of  consumption  aged 
60  years. 
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"Asher  [grandfather  of  Charles  A.  Miner]  with  his 
growing  family  (he  having  two  children,  and  as  I  dandled 
them  both  on  my  knee,  loved  them  then  and  love  them 
still,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  the  oldest  was  Anna 
Maria,  the  amiable  wife  of  Dr.  Abraham  Stout,  the  other 
Thomas  Wright,  named  as  you  may  suppose  after  his  grand- 
father ;  now,  I  need  hardly  add,  Physician  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
whose  skill  and  success  give  him  a  just  fame  which  needs 
no  compliment  from  my  pen  to  enhance)  Asher  had  wisely, 
and  with  that  enterprise  that  distinguished  him,  cast  about 
for  some  mode  of  extending  his  business.  *  *  *  His  mind 
turned  to  Doylestown  *  *  *  [and]  after  visiting  the 
place  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  removed,  estab- 
lished the  Correspondent  *  *  *  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  with  true  Yankee  perseverance,  to  every  town  and  vil- 
lage soliciting  subscriptions  *  *  *.  Business  flowed  in  upon 
him  *  *  *  and  placed  Asher  in  a  position  of  entire  com- 
fort, with  a  fair  prospect  of  independence.  In  parting  with 
him  allow  me  in  justice  to  add;  his  business  habits,  his 
methods,  his  prudence,  were  of  especial  use  to  me,  although 
I  never  attained  to  the  perfection  that  distinguished  him. 
*  *  *  His  judgment  was  sound,  his  morals  pure,  all  his 
affections  kindly,  his  habits  and  manners  agreeable.  Con- 
fidence and  good  will,  the  esteem  of  manhood,  as  the  love 
of  childhood,  flowed  uninterruptedly  between  us,  and  we 
separated  with  regret   from  motives  solely  prudential." 

The  name  of  the  Federalist  was  changed  to  Lucerne  Fed- 
eralist and  Susquehanna  Intelligencer,  and,  with  Charles 
as  sole  editor  and  proprietor,  was  published  at  two  dollars 
a  year,  plus  fifty  cents  for  delivery  by  post-riders,  pay- 
ment being  largely  in  goods  which  were  collected  along  the 
Susquehanna  river  for  a  hundred  miles  and  brought  home 
by  boat,  often  by  the  proprietor  himself.  A  little  adver- 
tising and  some  collateral  book  and  pamphlet  printing  eked 
out  the  revenues  of  the  office;  the  first  book  issued  being 
the  poems  of  Samson  Occom,  the  Indian  taught  by  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  whose  preaching  in  England  was  so  decisive  a 
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factor  in  the  collection  of  the  funds  used  to  establish 
Wheelock's  Indian  charity  school,  out  of  which  grew  Dart- 
mouth College. 

That  Mr.  Miner  was  a  kind  employer,  successful  in  win- 
ning affection  in  the  printing  office,  is  plain,  for  on  one 
occasion  he  received  a  communication  containing  this 
unique  tribute :  "May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  is  the 
undying  wish  of  your  devil" ! 

The  Federalist  was  a  steady  and  useful  promoter  of  the 
then  declining  fortunes  of  the  political  party  which  gave 
it  its  name,  and  which  he  loyally  supported  during  the  long 
period  preceding  the  revival  of  Federal  Whiggism,  as  the 
National  Republican  party  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
twenty-four  years  later.  "The  reader  will  bear  in  mind," 
says  the  Autobiography,  "That  the  great  political  contest 
which  eventuated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party  and 
the  election  of  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  just  taken  place; 
that  party  passions  were  holding  Saturnalia  throughout  the 
union;  that  in  Pennsylvania  especially  the  elections  of  Gov- 
ernor McKean,  the  Democratic  candidate,  over  J.  Ross  of 
Pittsburgh,  had  added  bitterness  to  the  conflict ;  and  that 
in  Luzerne  the  flames  of  party  rancour  raged  with  scorching 
vehemence." 

"The  paper  was  freely  opened  to  those  who  differed  from 
us  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  we  accorded,  ever  with 
liberal  impartiality.  With  the  Federal  colors  flying  at  the 
masthead,  our  Democratic  fellow-citizens,  the  IVilkes- 
Barre  Gazette  having  ceased  to  be  published,  were  always 
welcome  to  the  use  of  our  pages.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever, 
in  my  life,  rejected  an  essay,  sent  me  in  good  faith,  by  an 
opponent,  and  when  a  candidate  myself,  proceedings  of 
meetings,  hostile  to  my  nomination  were  admitted  without 
hesitation." 

Again,  when  first  elected  to  the  Legislature,  he  opened 
his  columns  to  his  oponents  to  "taunt  my  faults  with  such 
full  license  as  truth  and  malice  have  power  to  utter." 

The  Federalist  contained  some  local  news  and  general 
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matter:  "The  land  dispute  was  now  at  its  height,  and  I 
wrote,  besides  numerous  paragraphs,  a  course  of  essays 
under  the  signature  of  Leonidas,  in  behalf  of  the  Connecti- 
cut settlers  and  their  claims."  Before  the  days  of  the  regu- 
lar editorial,  the  "printer,"  who  was  identical  with  the  edi- 
tor, in  many  journals  adopted  the  Addisonian  method  of 
enlightening  his  readers  on  all  sorts  of  topics — moral,  re- 
ligious, and  literary,  as  well  as  political.  Foreign  "intelli- 
gence," in  the  years  when  the  whole  world  was  shadowed  by 
the  malign  Bonaparte,  wading  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,  was  not  the  less  important  because  it  was  belated 
for  months,  and  deviously  transmitted.  Once,  at  least, 
October  28,  1808,  the  Federalist  indulged  in  one  of  the 
earliest  "displays"  I  have  found  in  any  American  news- 
paper, which  I  reproduce  in  scale :     The  "scare-heads"  were 

J3£.i  •     "   ■-  •  "'■■  \Jy  ■'•     '    - " '"  ?* 


and  then,  after  saying  that  the  report  had  come  through  a 
couple  of  sailing-vessels,  the  paper  went  on  to  chronicle  the 
dire  news  that 
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[1805?]  "As  I  was  in  the  midst  of  politics,  knee  deep — 
elbow  deep,  sleeves  rolled  up  for  the  work,  my  young  po- 
litical readers,  may  be  pleased  to  know  what  was  the  aspect 
of  Political  affairs  at  that  period  or  40  years  ago.  The 
view  is  curious  and  not  uninteresting: — In  1799,  and  1800, 
the  great  revolution  had  taken  place,  which  gave  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  the  ascendency  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
National  Government.  The  Federalists,  the  great  current 
of  their  measures  having  been  wise  and  essentially  success- 
ful, conscious  alike  of  the  purity  of  their  patriotism,  their 
integrity  of  purpose  and  of  their,  at  least,  equal  claim  to 
talents,  were  astonished  at  the  issue ;  and  braced  their 
nerves  for  a  contest  to  regain  the  ascendency.  How  vain 
were  their  efforts  history  has  recorded.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  the  Democrats  understood  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
springs  of  human  action,  with  a  distinctness  compared  with 
which  the  Federalists  were  mere  purblind  novices.  In 
courtship  of  the  People  the  'bowing  popularly  low'  they  beat 
us  a  bar's  length  at  every  throw,  and  the  masses  rallied  to 
their  standard. 

"Major  Russell  with  his  able  co-adjutors  of  the  Boston 
Gazette,  New  England  Palladium,  Worcester  Spy,  and 
other  Massachusetts  papers;  Pickering,  Fisher  Ames,  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Bay  State — The 
Connecticut  Courant  at  Hartford,  with  the  Dwights,  Cris- 
wold  and  Tracy,  Dana  and  other  conspicuous  leaders  in 
Connecticut ;  Hamilton,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  the  Evening 
Post,  with  Coleman  at  its  head — The  Spectator  with  Noah 
Webster  as  its  chief  editor — the  Balance  with  inimitable 
Crosswell  as  its  conductor,  presented  a  Grecian  phalanx  in 
New  York,  [illegible]  firm,  and  resolved.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanian  C.  P.  Wayne,  and  afterwards  Brownson  and  Chaun- 
cy,  and  their  able  correspondents,  rendered  the  U.  S. 
Gazette  a  spirited  battery;  Dennie  with  his  Portfolio,  part 
literary,  and  part  political,  with  the  aid  of  the  laborious 
Rolf  and  the  prudent  Paulson  roused  the  City  Federalists 
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to  quarters,  while  William  Hamilton,  of  Lancaster,  the 
playful  Billy  Blackberry  of  epigram  and  song,  rendered 
his  Gazette  effective.  I  hail  also  with  singular  pleasure  the 
recollection  of  the  'Adams  Sentinel,'  the  Franklin  Reposi- 
tory, the  Bedford  Gazette,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  as  co- 
laborers,  with  the  more  humble  but  not  less  zealous  'Luzerne 
Federalist'  in  the  cause  of  resuscitating  decaying  Federal- 
ism. But  one  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  row  up 
Niagara  Falls.  The  argument  and  wit  were  of  course 
fairly  with  us ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  [in]  the  biting  satire,  the 
scorching  sarcasm,  the  withering  [illegible]  barbed,  feath- 
ered and  sent  for  deepest  penetration,  the  opposition  we 
thought  were  quite  our  match.  At  home  all  the  Popular 
stream  was  against  us,  Jefferson's  red  breeches  *  *  *  his 
mellifluous  accents  and  inimitably  popular  style  took  with 
the  popular  taste;  but  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the 
opening  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi  to  commerce, 
*  *  *  gave  him  and  his  administration  claim  to  public 
consideration,  which  established  his  party  effectually  in 
power,  and  bore  him  on  in  triumph.  *  *  *  In  1803  of  the 
eighteen  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
there  was  not-  one  Federalist.  In  the  State  Senate  there 
was  one,  and  in  the  House  only  5." 

During  this  busy  time  he  greatly  valued  the  associations 
of  the  masonic  lodge  to  which  he  always  remained  loyally 
attached,  and  of  his  admission  to  which  he  wrote :  "But  I 
was  'a  man  of  full  age  and  under  the  tongue  of  good  re- 
port' and  longed  to  have  disclosed  to  me  the  secrets  of  a 
'free  and  accepted  Mason'  *  *  *.  Judge  Fell  led  me  ('oh, 
how  my  poor  heart  panted')  and  John  Paul  Schott,  Esq.,  as 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  brought  me  to  Light."*  Also  he  en- 
joyed the  debating  society,  in  which  the  clash  of  argument 
and  wit  formed  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  of  the 
"Beechwood   Academy":     "I   look  back  to   our   Debating 

*For  a  full  account  of  his  Masonic  relations  see  "History  of 
Lodge  No.  61,"  by  Oscar  J.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in 
which  the  first  sketch  ever  published  of  Mr.  Miner  appears. 
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School  with  great  pleasure,  and  as  a  source  of  improve- 
ment infinitely  exceeding  the  value  of  the  time  and  labor 
expended." 

The  little  office  had  occasionally  been  able  to  do  some 
printing  for  Philadelphia  patrons ;  and  Mr.  Miner  made  his 
first  visit  to  "the  great  city."  "Hartford  and  Newburg, 
Norwich  and  New  London  I  had  seen,  but  never  so  great 
a  place  as  Philadelphia.  Its  order,  its  vastness,  its  regular- 
ity, were  all  enchantment  to  me" ;  and  so  were  Peak's 
Museum,  Cooper  as  Richard  III,  Jefferson  in  "The  Village 
Lawyer" — Peale's  pictures  of  Revolutionary  worthies 
"enchaining  attention  with  emotions  of  pleasure  almost  ex- 
tending to  pain." 

Some  time  later  but  of  uncertain  date,  probably  1806,  he 
visited  Philadelphia  again  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to 
Washington.  The  Autobiography  says:  "A  voyage  clown 
the  [Susquehanna]  river  in  a  canoe  extended  into  a  journey 
to  Washington  City  *  *  *.  Thomas  Wright,  Esquire, 
owned  the  old  forge  place  at  Lackawanna  where  he  had  a 
bloomery  making  excellent  iron."  It  was  hoped  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  might  consider  establishing  a  foundry 
for  arms  and  cannon,  so  in  company  with  Arnold  Colt,  who 
was  to  share  in  the  enterprise  if  successful,  he  started  *  *  *. 
"We  launched  a  canoe,  put  on  board  a  small  basket  of  pro- 
visions and  armed  each  with  a  paddle  and  setting  pole,  we 
pushed  into  the  river  to  pursue  our  journey.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  in  reviewing  this  matter  it  seems  to  me  strongly 
marked  temerity  and  folly  *  *  *.  That  we  passed  through 
Nanticoke  and  other  falls  and  ripples  without  upsetting  or 
accident  seems  almost  a  miracle.  Six  or  eight  miles  below 
Sunbury  we  attached  our  canoe  to  a  raft  and  were  upset 
in  'the  great  Canawaga  falls.'  Deeply  I  drank  of  the  angry 
stream  *  *  *  with  the  loss  of  our  canoe  and  the  gain  of  a 
good  ducking  we  got  safely  through,  having  acquired  some 
character  for  firmness."  *  *  *  On  reaching  Lancaster  "I 
had  the  pleasure  for  the  first  time  to  see  the  assembled 
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wisdom  of  Pennsylvania  in  legislative  session  *  *  *.  The 
scene  was  full  of  pleasure  and  romance.  I  will  not  say  a 
secret  thought  did  not  steal  into  my  mind  that  if  I  behaved 
well  and  exerted  myself  honorably,  I  might  at  some  future 
day  find  my  way  there.  Certainly  the  idea  of  an  immediate, 
or  even  early  enjoyment  of  what  I  esteemed  so  high  an  honor 
did  not  enter  into  my  conception."  *  *  *  On  arriving  at 
Washington  "and  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gallatin 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  I  found  little  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  my  speculations  wrould  succeed;  the  Gov- 
ernment, inclined  to  a  spacific  policy,  being  neither  author- 
ized nor  disposed  to  establish  a  cannon  foundry  or  armory, 
especially  so  far  in  the  interior.  *  *  *  I  visited  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  had  a  glimpse  of,  but  no  introduction,  to 
President  Jefferson,  but  we  wrere  very  civilly  shown  the 
rooms,  and  as  was  the  European  fashion,  the  State  bed.  in 
a  recess,  very  elegant,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  sleep. 
My  ambitions  were  not  then  so  aroused  as  to  imagine 
what  happened  twenty  years  afterward,  that  I  should  be 
one  of  a  Committee  of  Congress  *  *  *  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  furniture,  every 
room  being  thrown  open  to  us  *  *  *."  Leaving  Wash- 
ington after  a  wreek  "all  charm  and  romance  to  my  yet 
youthful  and  inexperienced  mind,"  he  set  out  for  Philadel- 
phia. "And  here  I  first  saw  Matthew  Carey,  that  most 
indefatigable  of  men  and  of  Booksellers.  Introducing  my- 
self I  told  him  that  as  publisher  of  the  Luzerne  Federalist 
I  printed  various  blanks  for  sale  and  the  thought  had  struck 
me  that  money  could  be  made  by  the  sale  of  school  and  other 
books,  but  cash  I  had  none,  and  the  question  was,  would 
he  let  me  have  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  worth  on  credit. 
'You  are  a  stranger,  sir,  is  there  any  person  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  in  the  city  you  could  refer  me  to?' — 'Not  a 
soul' — 'Well,  well/  relaxing  into  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  one, 
Til  venture  to  trust  that  face  to  the  amount  you  specify/ 
The  acquaintance  then  formed  ripened  not  into  intimacy  or 
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friendship,  but  into  confidence  and  hearty  good  will  con- 
tinuing through  life.  Lame,  from  a  wound  received  in  the 
foot  in  a  duel  with  Oswald,  (if  my  information  be  correct) 
he  limped  a  good  deal,  otherwise  he  was  a  handsome  man 
with  a  fine,  round,  expressive  face,  full  of  animation — 
passionate — placable — just — generous — benevolent.  Highly 
intelligent  and  enterprising,  for  many  years  Mr.  Carey  exer- 
cised an  extensive  influence  both  on  the  politics  and  busi- 
ness of  the  city." 

Mr.  Miner's  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  clerk 
of  election,  for  which  he  received  $1.50,  the  most  money  he 
had  ever  earned  in  a  day.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  borough  council  of  Wilkes-Barre,  "in  com- 
pany with  Judge  Hollenback,  Gen.  Butler,  and  others  of 
the  old  substantial  gentlemen  who  took  office  to  set  matters 
agoing  in  the  right  direction.  Being  comparatively  a  poor 
boy  among  these  wealthy  veterans,  I  was  proud  enough  to 
be  pleased  with  the  honor."  The  next  year  he  was  made 
one  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  local  Academy  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators ;  but  his  conspicuous 
public  career  began  in  the  autmun  of  the  same  year,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  from  Luzerne  county.  Or,  as 
the  Autobiography  puts  it,  "the  year  1807  became  very  un- 
expectedly one  of  the  most  memorable  of  my  life;  as  a 
chain  of  circumstances  arose  which  led  me  to  a  position 
not  in  the  distance  unhoped  for,  but  which  even  the  throb- 
bing impulses  of  my  ambitious  heart  had  not  whispered  was 
near  at  hand.  A  sharp  quarrel  with  Judge  Thomas  Cooper 
placed  me  prominently  in  the  lead  of  an  exasperated,  high- 
spirited,  and  generous  people." 

Letters  passed  between  Mr.  Miner  and  Judge  Cooper, 
published  in  the  Luzerne  Federalist  in  May,  1807: 

"  *  *  *  I  well  remember  when  my  friend  Jesse  Fell 
brought  me  Judge  Cooper's  letter,  he  looked  as  if  he  enter- 
tained great  doubts  whether  I  would  publish  it  *  ■'*  *.  'Will 
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you  print  it,  Charles?' — 'Certainly.'"  Judge  Cooper  was 
dining  with  friends  when  the  paper  containing  Mr.  Miner's 
reply  was  handed  to  him : 

"As  he  read  it  with  increasing  eagerness  he  would  ex- 
claim *D it,   D it,   D it,'  till  he  got  to  the  end 

when  bursting  into  a  laugh  he  said,  'The  Dog  has  talents 
for  all.'  " 

Thomas  Cooper  had,  after  due  trial,  and  a  plea  of  guilty 
on  the  part  of  the  accused,  sentenced  a  boy  of  fifteen  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  for  horse-stealing.  The  same  day 
two  citizens  of  good  repute,  both  of  them  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  Mr.  Miner,  told  the  judge  that  the  boy  had  been 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  that  a  longer  sentence  would 
do  him  good.  Judge  Cooper,  accordingly,  ordered  him  be- 
fore the  court  the  next  morning,  and  changed  the  sentence 
from  one  year  to  three;  but  learning  that  the  crier  had 
called  a  court  of  common  pleas  and  not  one  of  quarter 
sessions — to  which  the  case  belonged — caused  a  quarter  ses- 
sions court  to  be  opened,  and  sentenced  the  boy  a  third 
time. 

Such  a  procedure  was  of  course  opposed  to  law  and  com- 
mon decency,  and,  if  made  a  precedent  or  a  practice,  intol- 
erable; which  facts  Mr.  Miner  very  vigorously  set  forth 
in  his  newspaper.  Judge  Cooper  retorted  in  a  long  and 
haughty  letter,  which  left  the  real  case  exactly  where  it 
had  been ;  and  gave  Mr.  Miner  a  capital  chance,  which  he 
promptly  accepted,  to  make  a  crushing  rejoinder,  of  which 
the  following  sentences  were  the  nub : 

"This  mode  of  condemnation  appears  as  new  to  me  as  it 
it  unjust.  If  Gough  had  stolen  money,  and  there  were 
witnesses  in  town  to  prove  the  fact,  why  was  not  the  at- 
torney for  the  State  notified,  and  directed  to  proceed 
legally  against  him?  Or  if  you  chose  to  dispense  with  the 
dull  forms  of  law,  would  it  not  have  been  at  least  proper 
to  have  ordered  the  witnesses  into  court,  together  with  the 
prisoner,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  public  have  obliged  them 
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on  oath  to  declare  what  they  knew  against  the  prisoner? 
Our  Constitution,  formed,  I  believe,  before  your  arrival  in 
this  country,  declares  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel; 
to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him;  and  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face."  ' 

Very  effective  use  was  also  made  of  the  Blackstone 
bought  with  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  young  school- 
teacher, and  now  brought  to  bear  against  a  judge : 

"Be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  what  Judge  Blackstone  says  of 
such  evidence:  'In  cases  of  felony  at  the  common  law, 
confessions  of  the  prisoner  made  to  persons  not  legally 
authorized  to  receive  them  are  the  weakest  and  most  sus- 
picious of  all  testimony,  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  by  artifice, 
false  hopes,  promises  of  favor,  or  menaces ;  seldom  remem- 
bered accurately  or  reported  with  due  precision,  and  being 
incapable  in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  other  nega- 
tive evidence.'  *  *  *  The  same  excellent  author  whom  I 
have  quoted  says :  'The  Judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the 
prisoner;  that  is,  he  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against 
him  are  strictly  legal  and  regular." 

Of  Judge  Cooper  he  generously  wrote,  long  after  the 
echoes  of  the  controversy  had  died  away: 

"Judge  Thomas  Cooper  was  an  educated  adventurer,  one 
of  the  many  who  found  asylum  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river.  It  was  a  society  of  distinguished  talents 
which  gathered  at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  west 
branches  early  in  this  century.  Born  in  London,  educated 
at  Oxford,  admitted  to  the  bar,  a  natural  philosopher,  and 
a  natural  agitator,  he  followed  his  friend  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestly  to  his  retreat  at  Northumberland.  On  his  way  Mr. 
Cooper  took  his  seat  in  the  French  Assembly,  along  with  Mr. 
Watt,  as  representative  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society.  Judge  Cooper  and  John  M.  Taylor  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  put  in  execution  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  of   Pennsylvania,  offering  compensation  to  the 
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Pennsylvania  claimants  and  conferring  Connecticut  titles. 
To  Judge  Cooper  is  due  the  credit  of  that  most  righteous 
compromise.  He  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  his 
distinguished  talents  had  called  him  to  preside  over  Colum- 
bia College"  [the  University  of  South  Carolina.] 

Mr.  Miner's  Federalist  blood  was  stirred  by  the  fact 
that  his  opponent  was  a  Democrat;  but  in  this  instance  the 
representatives  of  the  two  parties  changed  ground,  for 
Judge  Cooper  was  exercising  the  very  arbitrariness  which 
had  aroused  the  Democrats  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  of  the  John  Adams  administration  under  which  laws 
Cooper  himself  had  been  fined  four  hundred  dollars  and 
six  months  imprisonment,  for  libel  against  the  president, 
in  1800.  In  a  brilliant  sketch  of  Judge  Cooper,  a  little 
earlier  in  the  Autobiography,  it  is  said:  "Prosecuted,  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  (as  he  deserved)  his  room  was 
the  resort  of  the  political  Elite  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  city,  and  his  pen  rendered  the  Aurora  a  splendid  cor- 
ruscation  of  playful  satire,  or  bitter  invective.  The  song 
which  made  more  Democrats  than  all  the  reasoning  in  or 
out  of  Congress  is  said  to  have  been  a  production  of  his 
versatile  genius  when  in  confinement. 

'When  morning's  first  blushes  first  illumine  the  east, 
I  haste  to  my  daily  employment, 
I  grub  all  the  day  while  the  well-born  can  feast, 
For  they  can  afford  the  enjoyment. 

'Our  rulers  can  feast  on  six  dollars  a  day, 
The  poor  must  be  taxed  this  extortion  to  pay, 
And  if  I  against  them  do  anything  say, 
In  jail  I  must  lie  for  sedition.'  "  etc. 

The  result  of  this  controversy  with  Judge  Cooper  was 
that  without  any  personal  effort  Mr.  Miner  was  elected  in 
October,  1807,  to  the  legislature  by  a  practically  non-parti- 
san vote,  and  twice  re-elected,  each  time  by  a  larger  major- 
ity.    "Disregarding  party  lines  the  people  took  me ;  a  large 
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number  of  Democrats,  ill  their  generous  enthusiasm,  for- 
getting the  Federal  printer  in  the  defender  of  popular, 
rights  *  *  *.  It  seems  now  [1844]  to  me  that  the  excite- 
ment produced  was  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  cause; 
it  was  like  a  spark  in  a  keg  of  gunpowder ;  and  from  being 
well  and  kindly  regarded,  I  became  at  once  a  popular  fav- 
orite, and  drank  deep  of  the  delirious  cup  of  public  ap- 
plause *  *  *.  Do  not  doubt  that  the  gratification  was 
extreme;  I  question  whether  Napoleon,  when  he  encircled 
his  brow  with  the  imperial  diadem,  was  better  pleased  than 
the  Yankee  boy  who  had  made  maple  sugar  with  Joe 
Sprague,  tied  his  shirt  into  a  knapsack  and  gone  into  the 
deep  forest,  sleeping  on  the  ground  under  a  bark  roof,  to 
commence  a  farm."  He  also  reflected  with  legitimate  pride 
that  the  Norwich  folks  would  not  think  that  he  had  done 
badly ;  and  added :  "Agreeable  as  the  result  was  to  myself, 
yet  let  me  say  it  was  in  a  seven- fold  degree  more  so  be- 
cause I  knew  it  would  fill  the  heart  to  overflowing  of  my 
beloved  father." 

On  the  last  existing  page  of  the  Autobiography  he  says: 
"It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  first  movement  I 
should  make  in  the  House,  would  be  for  a  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Judge  Cooper  with  a  view  to  his 
removal  *  *  *.  I  think  his  removal  would  have  been  easy. 
But  then  I  had  not  a  particle  of  ill  will  against  him  *  *  *  I 
am  not  sure  but  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  leading 
to  something  like  this :  'Thank  you,  sir,  for  an  opportunity 
to  distinguish  myself  in  a  contest  with  one  so  able.  If  you 
are  satisfied,  I  am.'  *  *  *  More  and  most  weighty  was 
the  reason  that  Judge  Cooper  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
Commission  for  settling  the  titles  of  the  old  Yankee  settlers 
*  *  *  and  of  all  men  he  was  fittest  to  adjudicate  upon  and 
carry  into  effect  the  act.  *  *  *  Barring  his  hastiness  and 
overbearing  manner  occasionally,  he  was  an  excellent  judge, 
and  I  did  not  doubt  his  integrity.  But  several  years  after- 
wards, when  president  of  another  district,  complaints  were 
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made  against  him,  and  I  believe  the  effective  charges  grew 
out  of  the  former  contest  here  *  *  *  and  he  was  removed 
by  Governor  Snyder  on  an  Address  of  both  houses." 

On  page  455  of  the  "History  of  Wyoming"  he  adds :  "It 
is  proper  here  to  say,  that  to  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  commissioners  under  the  compromising  law,  in  1803  and 
1804,  the  settlers  within  the  seventeen  townships,  and  the 
Commonwealth,  are  largely  indebted.  He  gave  to  the  sub- 
ject the  most  devoted  attention  of  a  mind  remarkably  sagac- 
ious, vigorous  and  clear.  He  unravelled  with  unexceeded 
patience  and  perspecuity,  the  mazes  of  this  most  intricate 
subject;    *  *  *" 

With  the  whole  matter  of  the  Connecticut  claims  treated 
at  large  in  the  History,  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
thought  best  only  to  touch  on  it  here  in  this  slight  way,  but 
one  more  passage  from  the  Autobiography  will  serve  to 
show  how  the  settlement  effected  Mr.  Miner  personally,  and 
his  broad,  unselfish  views  of  its  general  advantages : 

"Thus  ended  the  intrusion  law  and  prosecutions  under 
it.  So  terminated  the  not  only  imposing,  but  absolutely 
threatening  power  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  com- 
panies, claiming  under  title  from  the  charter  from  Connec- 
ticut and  various  Indian  purchases  all  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. And  thus  were  prostrated  my  individual  expecta- 
tions, long  since  diminished  and  gradually  lessened  to  a 
faint  ray  of  hope,  of  a  fortune  from  the  ownership  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  in  Locke,  Dandolo,  the  Manor,  and 
Usher  [Townships],  including  my  beautiful  lot  39.  Essential 
benefits  nevertheless  flowed  in  upon  Pennsylvania  from  this 
moss-trooping  inroad  of  Yankees.  Large  numbers  of 
settlers  from  New  England,  attracted  thither  by  the  favor- 
able accounts  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  land  controversy,  came  in  with  considerable  means  and 
purchased,  so  that  at  this  day  when  I  write  [1844?]  all  the 
upper  parts  of  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Wayne,  Susquehanna 
and  Bradford  counties,  the  chief  scenes  of  the  half  share 
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controversy,  present  a  population  so  industrious,  moral  and 
progressive,  that  it  may  vie  with  any  settlement  in  the  state 
or  we  may  confidently  add  in  the  Union." 

One  personal  letter  must  be  disposed  of  here  before  pass- 
ing to  more  general  matters,  and  the  work  of  the  assembly. 
His  first  long  absence  from  home  since  his  marriage  caused 
the  young  father  to  dwell  very  seriously  on  the  thought  of 
parental  responsibility,  and  aged  twenty-eight  he  wrote  the 
long,  earnest,  if  somewhat  stilted  letter,  from  which  extracts 
follow,  to  his  wife  then  less  than  twenty. 

"Lancaster,  March  8,  1808. 
"  *  *  *  A  good  deal  of  enquiry  is  made  about  you,  who 
you  look  like,  and  all  such  questions,  and  some  of  the  girls 
have  flattered  me  so  much  as  to  say  that  they  know  I  have 
a  most  excellent  wife  or  I  would  not  be  so  steady  and  cir- 
cumspect in  my  conduct.  I  hope  I  never  may  behave  ill 
— I  hope  my  conduct  may  never  excite  a  tear  on  the  cheek 
of  my  Lettie,  or  a  sigh  or  a  blush  from  my  children  or 
friends.  I  am  very  sure  that  our  happiness  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  our  virtue.  *  *  *  When  I  reflect  on  home 
and  you — you  I  find  are  the  first  and  most  dear  object  that 
my  mind  rests  upon.  But  my  children  [at  this  time  Ann 
and  Sarah]  excite  more  solicitude  than  they  used  to  do, 
I  played  with  them — I  loved  them — they  were  pretty  little 
objects  to  amuse  myself  with,  and  I  was  interested  for 
their  healths.  Now  they  appear  to  me  of  greater  import- 
ance *  *  *  as  rational  beings  formed  to  take  a  part  on  the 
theater  of  life,  and  accountable  hereafter  for  their  actions 
*  *  *  and  Letitia,  their  behaviour  *  *  *  their  happiness — 
perhaps  their  virtues  may  depend  on  us.  *  *  *  But  on  a 
mother  who  is  always  with  them  does  the  most  responsi- 
bility rest,  for  she  has  more  influence  on  their  minds.  I 
pray  you  then  to  make  yourself  such  a  mother  as  you  would 
wish  your  daughters  to  be  when  they  grow  up  to  take  the 
cares  of  a  family,  and  instil  into  their  minds  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  those  virtuous  sentiments  you  are  so  cap- 
able of  inculcating." 
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On  arriving  at  Lancaster  (the  State  capital  when  Mr. 
Miner  first  sat  as  representative),  he  writes  in  the  two  ex- 
isting letters  to  his  wife  describing  some  of  the  people  he 
met ;  at  his  boarding-house  he  had  for  a  companion,  "Charles 
Thompson,  the  secretary  of  the  old  congress,  one  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  venerable  old  man  he  is." 
Other  fellow-boarders  were:  "A  jolly  fat  Quaker  and  two 
smooth-faced  cits,  from  Philadelphia,  trying  to  get  a  charter 
for  a  bank,  the  inducements  being  wine  and  bribery.  Des- 
picable indeed  must  be  their  opinion  of  the  legislature  if 
they  think  to  buy  a  charter  with  grog.  *  *  *  They  offer, 
however,  $75,000  besides,  whether  it  will  be  accepted  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  rather  think  it  will." 

He  gives,  too,  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Autobiography, 
with  gentle  humor,  a  few  sketches  of  his  associates  in  the 
Assembly,  whose  small  vanities  did  not  escape  him,  always 
softening  his  remarks  with  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
man's  ability : 

"Charles  Smith  of  Lancaster,  possessed  genius  of  the 
highest  order  united  with  many  eccentricities.  He  was  the 
most  pleasing  and  persuasive  speaker  I  had  then  ever  heard. 
Of  his  oddities  I  may  here  mention,  that  he  often  seemed 
lost  in  a  brown  study,  and  I  have  seen  him  suddenly  rise 
from  his  seat — tapping  the  lid  of  his  silver  snuff  box,  as 
with  a  half  shuffle  he  moved  up  the  aisle,  singing  audibly 
enough  to  excite  a  smile  through  the  House, 

'Old  King  Cole  was  a  jolly  old  Soul.' 

"  *  *  *  Dr.  Michael  Leib  was  the  Magnus  Appollo  of 
the  [democratic]  party,  and  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tam- 
many bucktails,  in  the  City  and  Northern  Liberties.  Not 
tall  but  of  good  form,  bold  Roman,  florid  features — dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion — hair  powdered,  and  highly  es- 
senced,  he  was  instantly  a  marked  object  to  the  stranger 
entering  the  gallery.  As  a  speaker  he  was  full  of  animation, 
meaning  always,  and  proving  often  to  be,  keen  in  retort; 
but  never  a  close  reasoner.     He  produced  effect  rather  by 
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the  velocity  of  his  missies,  than  the  weight  of  his  metal. 
He  had  a  habit,  with  a  good  deal,  and  not  ungraceful  ges-1 
ture,  of  ever  and  anon  raising  his  right  hand  and  placing 
the  thumb  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  his  fore  or  middle 
finger  on  the  ridge  and  stroking  down,  not  without  grace, 
his  nasal  organ ;  then  flourishing  his  hand  abroad,  displaying 
his  white  ruffles  and  repeating  the  gesture.  Mr.  Ingham 
used  to  annoy  him  a  good  deal  in  his  shrewd  replies,  point- 
ing his  thumb  behind  him,  and  alluding  'to  the  powdered 
member  the  other  side  of  the  post.'  *  *  * 

"Gen.  Ogle  was  an  'I  by  itself  I.'  He  hailed  from 
Somerset,  from  whence  'more  of  the  same  name  and  sort' 
if  not  more  talents,  but  more  refinement  and  education, 
have  appeared  on  the  public  stage.  More  than  six  feet  in 
height — slender — bent  a  little,  his  face  was  like  an  eagle's 
— a  prominent  and  aquiline  beak — an  eye  of  fire,  he  was  a 
very  marked  character.  His  seat  was  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  House,  his  back  to  the  gallery  rail — his  right 
hand  to  the  wall  on  which  was  spread  a  large  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania. When  he  was  to  speak  every  eye  was  turned 
toward  him — striking  his  right  pocket  back,  and  looking 
at  the  map,  he  would  give  a  puff,  as  if  it  were  a  half  sneeze 
from  his  nose  and  then  in  a  loud  rather  shrill  voice  call 
'Mr.  Speaker.'  In  Congress  Hall  he  would  amuse  himself 
by  shutting  quickly  his  steel  tobacco  box,  making  the  echoes 
all  over  the  House." 

Mr.  Miner  became  at  once  a  hard  working  member;  the 
legislature  convened  at  Lancaster  on  December  4,  1807,  and 
he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  on  schools,  and  that  on 
the  militia,  besides  being  put  on  two  other  committees  ap- 
pointed to  consider  petitions  presented  by  him : — that 
settlers  in  Luzerne  county  might  share  in  the  privileges 
granted  to  other  townships,  and  for  a  lottery  to  aid  in 
finishing  a  church  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  to  protect  the  river 
bank  from  further  damage  by  the  water.  The  next  day 
he  reported,  favorably,  of  course,  at  some  length  for  the 
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committee  on  the  lottery,  so  that  one  is  rather  surprised  to 
find  him  so  frightened,  when,  he  makes  his  first  motion,  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month,  as  he  amusingly  describes  him- 
self to  be  in  the  Autobiography  "I  had  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion the  object  of  which  was  to  exclude  small  bank  bills  [of 
less  than  five  dollars  from  other  states]  from  circulation. 
Leib  without  directly  objecting,  called  me  up  to  defend  it. 
I  attempted  to  do  so,  but  every  pillar  in  the  house  turned 
dark,  and  down  I  sat.  I  had  spoken  in  our  debating  society, 
but  found  this  a  very  different  affair.  Not  long  after  Leib 
having  introduced  resolutions  laudatory  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  I  prepared  myself  with  a  good  deal  of  care 
this  time,  as  our  good  Methodist  friends  were  wont  to  say 
'I  found  freedom'  and  said  my  say  I  believe  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  Immediately  on  sitting  down  a  dozen  friends 
came,  tock  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  Very  well.'  Even 
Leib,  who  with  all  his  spit-fire  violence  was  not  destitute 
of  generous  sentiments,  came  over  on  the  House  adjourn- 
ing and  complimented  me — but  said  I'll  give  it  to  you,  my 
good  fellow.  I  do  not  find  that  the  little  speech  (for  none 
of  us  talked  long)  was  reported,  but  I  remember  the  con- 
clusion from  this  flattering  circumstance.  The  next  time — 
months  after — on  visiting  Philadelphia  I  met  my  excellent 
friend,  Charles  W.  Hare,  who  extending  both  hands  ex- 
claimed: 'Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  National  Honour  that  defends 
National  Independence.  Here  would  I  plant  the  American 
standard — nail  the  colour  to  the  flag-staff,  and  never  yield 
it  but  with  existence.  *  *  *  I  take  pride  that  though  a  zeal- 
ous politician  in  my  legislative  career  I  introduced  no  mere 
party  topics." 

He  soon  wrote  to  his  friend,  Steuben  Butler,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

"My  oratory  is  very  awkward,  when  put  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  others ;  but  I  let  dash  at  them.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  my  enemies — political,  I  mean — respect  me  the 
less,  nor  that  the  affection  of  my  friends  has  decreased  from 
my  attempts." 
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In  the  same  letter  he  records  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  opposite  party  to  get  the  vote  of  a  man,  absolutely 
needed  to  break  a  tie,  "by  making  him  drunk ;  but  he  voted 
right  all  the  same,  time  after  time."  To  celebrate  this  tri- 
umph of  justice,  Air.  Miner  and  his  friends  adjourned,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  to  a  neighboring  tavern,"  and  took 
supper  of  tripe,  wine,  songs,  and  other  good  things."  In 
another  letter,  the  next  term  he  writes  to  the  same  corres- 
pondent— Lancaster,  March  18,  1808: 

"I  must  tell  you  that  Governor  Simon  is  very  polite  to  me. 
I  could  not  wish  him  to  be  more  so  and  I  confess  I  wonder 
at  it  for  I  am  sometimes  rather  saucy  in  my  language  in 
the  House,  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  called  to  order 
for  lashing  the  Democratic  party.  What  you  tell  me  of 
the  attempt  in  Kingston  to  injure  me,  I  care  not  a  rush  for. 
I  have  done  my  duty  faithfully  and  impartially  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  it  without  regard  to  popularity." 

It  is  evident  that  being  young  and  happy  he  got  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  the  happenings  in  the  Assembly,  as  well 
as  felt  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  position.  In 
the  Aurora,  Philadelphia,  January  2,  1809,  is  a  report  of  a 
bill  that  became  utterly  balled  up  by  the  number  of  motions 
heaped  upon  it;  "A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Miner" 
that  they  "resist  the  execution  of  the  U.  S.  Court,"  to  which 
it  gravely  appended  in  a  note  "This  motion  was  made  in 
derision."  Perhaps  a  rather  dangerous  derision,  since  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  recently  been  shaken  by  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  supreme. 

Says  the  Autobiography:  "The  chief  general  matter  of 
the  first  session  was  the  Impeachment  of  Gov.  McKean, 
commenced  the  last  winter  by  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  power,  and  who  now,  as  was  familiarly  said,  like  Acteon, 
was  pursued  by  his  own  dogs. 

"In  1799  on  being  elected  Governor,  McKean  chose  to 
assume  that  all  commissions,  except  those  of  judges,  granted 
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by  the  executive,  became  null  and  void  on  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  Governor.  He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation 
extending  all  such  Commissions  until  it  should  be  his  pleas- 
ure to  grant  new  ones.  Thus,  as  he  and  his  partisans  said, 
making  no  removals,  only  filling  vacancies  constitutionally 
arising  he  made  a  clean  sweep.  I  do  not  remember  that, 
like  Job's  servants,  one  was  left.  Of  course  among  the 
losers  there,  was  figuratively,  'weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.)  All  of  the  Federalists  (for  our  parcy 
held  the  principal  appointments  under  Governor  Mifflin) 
came  out  full  cry  against  [McKean].  A  few  years  had 
passed  by  and  lo,  we  were  with  few  exceptions,  his  sup- 
porters, had  aided  to  re-elect  him,  and  now  stood  between 
him  and  impeachment  by  his  former  friends.  The  chief 
offence  taken  by  Dr.  Leib  and  his  party  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Governor  refusing  to  remove  judges  on 
the  address  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Constitution  saying 
on  such  addresses  'the  Governor  may  remove — not  shall.  It 
was  charged  on  the  Democratic  party  of  that  day,  that 
nothing  delighted  them  more  than  'to  run  down  a  buck' — 
hunt  a  Judge  out  of  office.  To  do  them  justice,  be  it  said 
there  were  grounds  for  their  hostility  to  the  Bench  and  Bar. 
The  great  system  of  Legal  Reform  now  so  justly  popular, 
then,  and  for  several  years  advocated  by  the  Democrats, 
was  opposed  by  us  Federalists  under  the  lead  of  the  Bench 
and  Bar.  *  *  *  Governor  McKean  declared  that  he  would 
let  the  addressors  know  that  'may*  meant  'wont' — so  the 
Judges  kept  their  seats  and  the  Governor  was  attacked. 
Resolutions  to  impeach  were  offered,  but  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  absence  of  one  of  their  men,  we  called  up  the 
Resolution,  and  negatived  it."  Elsewhere  he  says :  "By  my 
casting  vote  I  saved  him  from  impeachment." 

Having  been  instrumental  in  excluding  small  bills  from 
circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  by  his  first  resolution,  as  has 
been  seen,  Mr.  Miner  proceeded  to  uphold,  throughout  his 
three  terms  of  office,  as  later  in  Congress,  many  practical 
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questions  of  development  and  internal  improvement — the 
North  branch  and  other  canals,  post-roads,  etc. 

"Foreseeing  the  growth  of  the  coal  trade  at  a  very  early 
day  Mr.  Miner  advocated  the  improvement  of  the  descend- 
ing navigation  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  rivers,  pre- 
dicting the  connection  of  their  waters  by  a  railroad  long 
before  such  roads  were  generally  known  or  thought  of.  In 
fact  there  was  not  then  a  railway  in  existence — save  the 
tram-roads  in  and  about  the  mines  of  Newcastle,  England — 
and  to  those  who  understood  this,  how  much  like  the  merest 
vagaries  of  the  imagination  must  Mr.  Miner's  confident 
hopes  have  seemed.  And  yet  he  lived  to  see  them  realized !" 
[Harvey's  Lodge,  No.  61,  p.  432.] 

Congress  convened  December  6,  1808,  and  on  the  8th 
he  offered  resolutions,  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  that 
was  sweeping  all  over  the  country,  accelerated  by  the  em- 
bargo, proposing  the  encouragement  of  sheep-raising,  and  of 
wool  manufacture.  These  resolutions  proposed  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  sheep  from  taxation,  of  ten  sheep  from  attach- 
ment for  debt ;  a  bounty  on  full-blooded  sheep ;  that  any 
militia  that  would  wear  homespun  should  be  entirely  ac- 
coutred at  public  expense,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  supporting  his  bill  he  says: 
"Patriotism  conspires  with  interest  to  urge  [us]  to  take 
some  effectual  measures  upon  this  subject.  The  measures 
to  be  effectual  must  be  liberal.  It  is  notorious,  Sir,  that 
Great  Britain  has  united  with  the  enemy  to  restrict  our 
Commerce.  In  consequence  of  their  injustice  our  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo.  With- 
out now  entering  into  the  enquiry  whether  the  measure  was 
proper  or  not,  it  certainly  is  our  duty  as  good  citizens  to 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  it  produces — to  obey  the  laws 
with  all  possible  cheerfulness,  and  to  relieve  ourselves  from 
the  evils  we  suffer,  as  early  and  effectually  as  we  can.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  manufacturing  those  articles 
ourselves,  of  which  we  stand  most  in  need,  and  which  we 
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import  from  Europe.  Seven-tenths  of  the  woolen  clothes 
we  wear  are  the  manufacture  of  England.  Cannot  we 
manufacture  them  for  ourselves?  Sir,  our  wives,  our 
daughters,  our  sweethearts  are  industrious  and  patriotic 
enough  to  clothe  us  all  in  homespun  if  we  will  furnish  them 
with  the  materials.  How  shall  we  do  this?  Improve' your 
breed  and  number  of  sheep."  He  probably  was  clad  in 
homespun  at  this  time,  for  he  wore  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

Of  another  bill  of  this  session  he  says :  "Another  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  me  proposed  the  inquiry,  whether  any 
legislative  measure  could  with  propriety  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote vaccination  for  kine  pox.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  with  their  consent  I  prepared  and  pre- 
sented a  report  thereon."  [Which  was  passed,  printed  and 
widely  circulated,  thus  "bringing  the  matter  in  an  official 
form  before  the  people"  and  doing  good  educative  work] . 

"I  did  not  see  clearly,  on  introducing  my  resolution,  what 
steps  of  practical  utility  could  be  taken  by  the  public 
authorities ;  but  my  main  purpose  was  to  bring  the  matter  in 
an  official  form  before  the  people;  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
discussion;  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  to  dissipate  a 
prejudice;  to  diffuse  information;  and  thus,  through  every 
part  of  the  community,  to  extend  vaccination  for  the  kine- 
pox.  My  motives  and  efforts,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know, 
were  duly  appreciated.  Intelligent  philanthropists  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  in  and  out  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  especially  in  Philadelphia,  corresponded  with  me  upon 
the  subject;  and  among  them  I  have  particular  pride  in 
naming  the  late  John  Vaughan,  one  of  the  most  unwearied 
of  philanthropists  that  ever  lived  or  died.  To  know  would 
be  happiness,  to  believe  is  a  pleasure,  that  I  was  the  means 
of  saving  one  life;  a  single  son  to  the  hopes  of  his  father; 
a  single  daughter  in  health  and  unimpaired  beauty  to  the 
embraces  of  her  Mother." 

On  January  7,  1809,  a  resolution  was  offered,  proposing 
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that  Pennsylvania's  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress be  instructed  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the  Con- 
stitution amended  so  that  the  several  States  might  elect 
their  senators  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  their  repre- 
sentatives. Taking  the  same  position  as  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  that  he  later  maintained  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Miner  spoke  against  the  proposal.  "It  must 
be  evident,"  he  said,  "that  the  Constitution  was  so  formed 
on  purpose  to  prevent  the  individual  States  from  constantly 
interfering  with  and  troubling  the  Nation  by  applications 
for  amendments." 

Again  re-elected,  in  1812,  one  letter  remains,  announcing 
his  arrival  at  Harrisburg,  where  the  Assembly  convened 
that  year.  "My  old  acquaintances  seem  glad  to  see  me,  and 
there  appears  nothing  yet  like  passion  or  party  feeling." 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  legislature  was  invited  to  a 
"bull-bait,"  and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Miner  wrote  a  horrified 
letter  to  his  paper,  "The  Gleaner/'  and  also  introduced  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  almost  unanimously,  the 
other  members  being  equally  shocked.  "Conceiving  that 
every  wise  and  humane  Government  ought  to  protect  ani- 
mals froni  cruelty;  that  the  practice  is  disgraceful,"  etc. 
"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  suppressing  the  practice  of  bull-baiting,  and 
providing  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  persons  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals." 

The  next,  and  last  bill  to  need  mention,  is  benignly  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Promote  the  Comfort  of  the  Poor,"  in 
which  he  said :  "The  first  aim  of  a  wise  Legislature  should 
be  to  guard  the  weak  from  oppression,  and  so  far  to  re- 
strain the  hand  of  power  that  it  should  not  even  in  pursuit 
of  its  own  rights  of  property,  be  enabled  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  humanity.  *  *  *  Is  it  not  an  error  that  under 
the  present  laws,  every  article  of  property  *  *  *  earned 
by  the  industry'  of  the  wife,  may  be  taken  for  the  debt  of 
the  husband.     Resolved,    Therefore,    That    the    following 
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articles  should  be  secure  to  each  family  from  execution  or 
other  legal  process  for  debts  hereafter  to  be  contracted,  to- 
wit :  Two  beds  and  the  necessary  bedding ;  household 
utensils  not  exceeding  in  value  15  dollars;  one  cow;  the 
necessary  tools  of  a  tradesman,  not  exceeding  in  value  20 
dollars;  a  spinning-wheel."  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  al- 
ways bore  heavily  upon  him,  so  this  "Act"  gave  him  more 
"pleasures  of  memory"  than  any  other  of  his  legislative 
career,  the  exclusion  of  small  bills  coming  next. 

In  one  of  his  letters  is  the  characteristic  exclamation : 
"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  make  everyone  happy;"  on  the 
margin  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  he  wrote  opposite  the 
stanza : 

"Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me." 

"I  would  rather  have  written  this  than  any  other  verse 
in  the  English  language,"  while  the  passage  from  the  Bible 
most  frequently  on  his  lips  was :  "pure  religion  and  undefined 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world." 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  in  the  intervals  between  legislative 
work,  he  was  not  only  a  busy  printer  and  editor,  but  engaged 
in  other  laborious  and  responsible  toils ;  contracting  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  between  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Northumberland,  etc.,  and  acting  as  assistant  in  taking  the 
Luzerne  county  part  of  the  census  of  18 10. 

Returning  with  empty  saddle  bags  from  one  such  mail 
carrying  tour  he  overtook  a  stranger,  a  surveyor,  loaded 
heavily.  "Let  me  relieve  you  of  part  of  your  load,  friend. 
You  are  going  to  Wilkes-Barre,  I  suppose, — he  said 
he  was — and  without  more  ado  *  *  *  he  put  into  my 
saddle-bags,  compasses,  chains,  and  some  few  other 
things."    Taking  them  40  miles  Mr.  Miner  delivered  them 
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and  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  years  afterward,  on  his 
removal  to  Chester  county,  the  man  came  to  thank  him. 
"His  son  was  then  Prothonotary  or  Recorder  of  the  County 
of  Chester — both  of  course  thorough-going  opponents  of 
my  Federal  Principles — so  that  their  good  word,  freely 
given,  that,  however,  much  of  a  Heretic  in  Politics,  I  was 
personally  a  clever  fellow,  was  of  very  great  service  in  es- 
tablishing for  me  a  good  name." 

As  has  been  seen,  at  one  time,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
friendly  opponent  in  the  village  debating  society,  he  had 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  entered  his  name  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  read  his  Blackstone  through  twice,  as  well  as 
Jones  on  Bailments,  etc.,  but  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea, 
he  said,  because  of  the  pressure  of  "this  day  our  daily  bread, 
given  to  faith  but  faith  attended  by  work."  Again,  in  the 
fever-autumn  of  1804,  in  the  valley,  he  showed  the  versa- 
tility of  his  usefulness  by  acting  successfully  as  a  volunteer 
nurse,  in  which  capacity  he  was  often  summoned,  in  later 
years,  especially  in  severe  fever  cases.  In  those  days  trained 
nurses  were  almost  unknown ;  so  that  Mr.  Miner's  sagacious 
foresight  was  illustrated  by  his  remark,  in  the  Autobiogra- 
phy, that  "when  population  becomes  dense,  a  few  persons, 
fitted  by  gentleness,  watchfulness,  and  care,  should  be 
trained  to  the  profession,  they  taking  the  lead,  the  neighbors 
assisting." 

In  1807,  on  one  of  his  trips  to  Philadelphia,  he  met  a 
kindred  spirit,  an  Irishman  who,  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
esting conversation,  spoke  of  having  been  freely  with  the 
sick  during  a  very  severe  run  of  spotted  fever.  "Were 
you  not  afraid  of  catching  the  disease?"  "Oh,  I  was  willing 
to  take  chances  with  my  neighbors !  There  was  goodness 
and  philosophy  in  that.  Son  of  St.  Patrick  I  wish  I  knew 
your  name,  you  have  often  been  present  to  my  thoughts." 

In  1809  he  had  sold  the  Federalist  to  Sidney  Tracy  and 
Steuben  Butler,  but  in  Septemebr,  1810,  resumed  its  con- 
duct, Butler  and  Tracy  retiring.     The  next  year,  according 
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to  the  fashion  of  frequent  and  sometimes  confusing  changes 
of  newspaper  names  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  journalism,  it  became  the  WilkesBarre 
Gleaner  and  Luzerne  Advertiser,  the  latter  part  of  the  title 
being  afterwards  dropped. 

To  the  Luzerne  Federalist  for  September  7,  1810,  when 
still  "printed  by  Tracy  and  Butler/'  Charles  Miner  con- 
tributed a  little  story  which  was  destined  to  be  copied  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  to  reappear  in  school 
reading-books  down  to  this  present  year,  191 3,  and  to  fur- 
nish America,  as  has  been  said,  with  its  most  frequently 
used  familiar  quotation — "to  have  an  axe  to  grind."  The 
story — "Who'll  Turn  Grindstone?"  afterwards  became  the 
first  in  the  series  entitled  "Essays  from  the  Desk  of  Poor 
Robert  the  Scribe,"  the  title  of  which  so  closely  resembled 
Franklin's  "Poor  Richard"  that  the  famous  quotation  has 
sometimes  been  assigned  to  the  elder  philosopher.  But  Mr. 
Miner  wrote  to  the  Norwich  Jubilee  of  1859  that  he  got  the 
idea  of  such  a  series  from  Samuel  Trumbull,  the  son  of  the 
editor  of  the  local  newspaper  in  Norwich:  "a  young  man 
of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  of  ready  wit.  He  wrote 
several  essays  under  the  head  of  'From  the  Desk  of  Beri 
Hesden;'  the  hint  and  name  of  the  essays  'From  the  Desk 
of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe'  I  am  sure  I  owed  to  him." 

As  the  famous  tale  was  somewhat  modified  in  its  later 
issues,  a  verbatim  reprint  of  its  first  appearance  has  literary 
and  biographical  value. 

Who'll  Turn  Grindstone 
When  I  was  a  little  boy,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  remember 
one  cold  winter's  morning,  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man, 
with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder, — "My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "has 
your  father  a  grindstone  ?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "You  are  a 
fine  little  fellow,"  said  he,  "will  you  let  me  grind  my  ax 
on  it?"     Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  "fine  little  fellow" 
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— "O,  yes,  sir," — I  answered,  "it  is  down  in  the  shop." 
"And  will  you  my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head, 
"get  a  little  hot  water?"  How  could  I  refuse?  I  ran  and 
soon  brought  a  kettle  full.  "How  old  are  you,  and  what's 
your  name,"  continued  he  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 
"I  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  will  you  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me?"  Tickled 
with  the  flattery  like  a  little  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly 
did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  a  new  ax — and  I  toiled  and 
tugged,  till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school  bell 
rung,  and  I  could  not  get  away, — my  hands  were  blistered, 
and  it  was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  the  ax 
was  sharpened,  and  the  man  turned  to  me,  with  "Now, 
you  little  rascal,  you've  played  the  truant, — scud  to  school, 
or  you'll  rue  it."  Alas,  thought  I,  it  \vras  hard  enough  to 
turn  grindstone  this  cold  day,  but  now  to  be  called  "little 
rascal"  was  too  much.  It  sunk  deep  in  my  mind,  and  often 
have  I  thought  of  it  since. 

"When  I  see  a  Merchant,  over  polite  to  his  customers, 
begging  them  to  taste  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  half  his 
goods  on  the  counter — thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  ax  to  grind. 

"When  I  have  seen  a  man  of  doubtful  character,  patting 
a  girl  on  the  cheek,  praising  her  sparkling  eye  and  ruby 
lip,  and  giving  her  a  sly  squeeze, — Beware  my  girl,  tho't 
I,  or  you  will  find  to  your  sorrow,  that  you  have  been  turn- 
ing grindstone  for  a  villain. 

"When  I  see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great 
professions  of  attachment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life 
a  tyrant,  Methinks,  look  out  good  people,  that  fellow  would 
set  you  to  turning  grindstone. 

"When  I  see  a  man,  holding  a  fat  office,  sounding  'the 
horn  on  the  borders,'  to  call  the  people  to  support  the  man, 
on  whom  he  depends  for  his  office,  Well  thinks  I,  no  wonder 
the  man  is  zealous  in  the  cause,  he  evidently  has  an  ax  to 
grind. 

"When  I  see  a  Governor,  foisted  into  the  chair  of  state, 
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without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him  either  respect- 
able or  useful, — Alas !  methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are 
doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  grindstone  for  a  booby. 

"When  I  see  a  foreigner  expelled  from  his  own  country, 
and  turning  patriot  in  this — setting  up  a  PRESS,  and  mak- 
ing a  great  ado  about  OUR  liberties,  I  am  very  apt  to  thirfk, 
— tho'  that  man's  ax  has  been  dulled  in  his  own  country,  he 
evidently  intends  to  sharpen  it  in  this." 

In  the  reissue  in  book  form  the  last  three  paragraphs  were 
replaced  by  the  following: 

"When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  in  office  by  party  spirit — 
without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him  either  respect- 
able or  useful — Alas !  methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are 
doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  grindstone  for  a  booby/' 

This  was  the  only  "Poor  Robert"  essay  to  appear  in  the 
Federalist;  but  when,  after  a  few  months  cessation,  the 
paper  reappeared  as  the  Gleaner  the  series  was  resumed, 
not  in  consecutive  issues.  None  of  the  later  essays  attained 
the  currency  and  fame  of  the  first ;  but,  as  Captain  Abraham 
Bradley,  father  of  the  then  first  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, wrote  from  Washington  in  1815  to  Jesse  Fell:  "The 
editor  of  the  Gleaner  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation 
among  all  ranks  of  people  and  served  his  country  and  the 
cause  he  has  espoused,  at  least  equal  to  any  editor  in  the 
United  States.  His  productions  are  copied  into  most  of  the 
papers  from  Maine  to  Ohio,  and  some  of  those  in  the  south. 
Even  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  cannot  with- 
hold, with  all  his  Democratic  austerity,  from  republishing 
some  pieces  which  have  no  acrimony  against  his  beloved 
system  of  democracy.     Everyone  is  charmed." 

August  6,  181 3,  appeared  the  following  prospectus  of  the 
complete  series  in  book  form:  "Proposals,  at  the  Gleaner 
office,  are  now  made,  to  publish  the  'Essays  From  the  Desk 
of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe,'  containing  lessons  in  Manners, 
Morals,  and  Domestic  Economy."  Subscription  papers  were 
requested  by  October  1,  and  were  also  received  at  the  office 
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of  the  Literary  Visitor,  a  creditable  little  monthly  miscel- 
lany issued  in  Wilkes-Barre  by  Steuben  Butler.  The  volume, 
however,  did  not  appear  until  July,  1815,  when  it  was  issued 
from  Asher  Miner's  office  in  Doylestown.  Thirty-two 
essays  and  a  piece  of  verse  comprised  its  contents,  in  a 
sixteen  mo.  of  120  pages. 

Mr.  Miner  himself  hardly  seemed  to  realize  the  wide- 
spread vogue  of  his  famous  saying,  though  he  once  wrote 
of  the  series :  "They  made  me  many  friends ;  among  the 
rest  the  pioneer  of  American  literature  [Joseph  DennieJ 
complimented  me  by  a  friendly  note  and  a  volume  of  his 
Port  Folio/' 

I  once  began  to  keep  note  of  the  times  I  found  the  phrase 
in  current  print,  but  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  as  indefinitely 
extensive.  Three  or  four  illustrations  are  as  good  as  a 
hundred :  "The  letter  indicates  that  the  writer  had  an  ax 
to  grind"  ("Great  Cases  of  Detective  Burns,"  by  Dana 
Gatlin,  McClnre's  Magazine,  April,  191 1)  ;  'Tve  no  ax  to 
grind  for  myself"  ("The  Street  Called  Straight,1'  Harper's 
Magazine,  June,  191 2)  ;  "To  put  the  power  of  directing  the 
finances  of  the  American  people  into  the  hands  of  politicians 
with  'axes  to  grind'  would  be  an  irreparable  blunder" 
(Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  June  26,  1913)  ;  and  so  on  con- 
stantly. In  Robert  Grant's  novel,  "The  Chippendales,"  the 
phrase  is  used  in  four  separate  places ;  I  have  seen  it  pasted 
over  the  whole  side  of  the  delivery  wagon  of  a  New  York 
daily  newspaper  in  an  exciting  city  election ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  in  a  London  theater  in  a  translation  of  a  play  from 
the  French. 

"If  we  had  to  turn  our  own  grindstones  we  wouldn't  have 
so  many  axes  to  grind."  (Cincinnati  Enquirer,  October, 
1914.) 

"I  fear  it  is  that  kind  of  axe  that  people  bring  not  to  use 
but  to  grind."  (J.  K.  Chesterton,  Illustrated  London  News, 
November  14,  1914.) 

"Publishers,  critics,  and  reviewers  who  have  axes  to 
grind."    (Nation,  March  4,  191 5.) 
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Everyone  who  has  studied  the  newspapers  of  Washing- 
ton's, John  Adams',  and  Jefferson's  time  knows  that  the 
asperities  of  political  debate  were  such  as  to  make  the 
journalistic  exchanges  of  the  Taft- Wilson-Roosevelt  cam- 
paign of  191 2  seem  comparatively  gentle.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample:   "C s  M r,  answer  to  these,  and  then  blush 

for  the  blackness  of  your  designs,  the  corruption  of  your 
heart,  the  malignity  of  your  soul."  This  was  from  the 
Luzerne  Democrat  of  November  15,  181 1,  the  local  organ 
of  the  rival  party,  which  had,  four  months  before,  cordially 
remarked  (the  "wretch"  being  the  same  innocent  Mr. 
Miner)  :  "The  wretch  who  could  deliberately  call  a  democ- 
racy a  tyranny,  merits  the  curses  of  a  free  people,  and  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  villian." 

Mr.  Miner  was  able  to  retort  in  kind :  one  of  his  political 
opponents,  he  characterized  on  July  24,  1812,  as  "a  nui- 
sance that  disgraces  the  county ;"  and  "without  character  to 
lose."  A  more  general  attack,  which  reads  strangely  as  com- 
ing from  so  temperate  a  man,  was  this  [October  8,  191 3]  : 
"He  that  is  in  favor  of  burdening  the  mouth  of  labour 
with  a  tax  on  whiskey  so  enormous  as  to  be  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  Adams'  time,  why  let  him  vote  for 
Democracy."  The  most  ardent  tariff-reformer  of  our  day, 
or  the  most  earnest  vote-getter,  would  hardly  venture  to 
make  such  an  appeal ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  liquor 
was  then  considered  a  food,  to  be  dispensed,  not  dispensed 
with. 

The  Gleaner's  attitude  during  the  war  of  1812  was  that 
of  the  Federalist  press  generally :  the  war  was  a  mistake, 
and  badly  managed  after  it  was  begun ;  but,  once  started, 
had  to  be  carried  through.  Its  conduct,  however,  was  a 
legitimate  subject  for  criticism:  "How  fatal  have  been 
our  errors!  How  poor,  weak,  and  miserable  our  policy!" 
[October  2,  1812.] 

In  his  last  number  for  181 3  and  the  following  issue  Mr. 
Miner  wrote   favoring  "the  opening  of  a  communication 
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from  the  Susquehanna  to  Philadelphia,  by  a  road  or  railway 
from  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  Lehigh,  thence  by  that  river  to 
the  Delaware,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia."  *  *  *  "Our 
public  improvements  must  grow  with  our  growth  and 
strengthen  with  our  strength.  *  *  *  I  appeal  to  the  judi- 
cious men  who  have  witnessed  the  failure  of  our  grandest 
plans,  if  they  have  not  miscarried  because  they  were  dis- 
proportionate to  the  necessity  and  ability  of  the  country. 
*  *  *  I  hope  our  grand-children  may  live  to  see  a  com- 
pete rail-way  from  this  place  to  the  Lehigh,  and  a  canal 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia." 

This  was  certainly  a  very  early  prophecy ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  seven  railroads  now  enter  Wilkes- 
Barre,  two  of  them  circuitously  rising  over  the  mountain 
by  the  customary  locomotive  haul,  thousands  of  tons  a  year 
are  still  drawn  to  the  heights  above  the  Lehigh  by  an  in- 
clined plane  such  as  Mr.  Miner  must  have  had  in  his  mind. 

He  was  not  the  pioneer  in  coal-development  in  the  Wy- 
oming valley,  but  he  materially  promoted  it  by  his  articles 
in  the  Gleaner,  in  1813-1814,  and  otherwise.  The  story  of 
his  introducing  Mauch  Chunk  coal  into  Philadelphia  has 
been  often  told,  by  himself  and  others ;  perhaps  the  best 
account  of  the  early  enterprise  is  given  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Samuel  J.  Packer,*  twenty  years  after,  in  which  he  shows 
that  he  and  Jacob  Cist  were  the  first  to  make  practicable 
the  use  of  anthracite  in  Philadelphia: 

Wilkes-Barre,  Nov.  17,  1833. 

Dear  Sir:  "Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  was  duly 
received:  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to 
give  you  'some  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mauch 
Chunk  coal,  and  the  measures  devised,  at  an  early  day,  to 
bring  it  to  market/ 

"A  hunter  first  discovered  the  black  earth  that  covers 

*Mr.  Packer  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  on  the  coal  trade,  and  had  asked  for  his  expert  knowledge. 
His  letter  was  quoted  entire  in  the  report  read  in  the  Senate,  March 
4,  1834,  and  printed  at  Harrisburg,  1834. 
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the  coal,  at  the  old  mine  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  reported 
the  extraordinary  appearance  to  J.  Weiss,  Esq.,  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  who  resided  at  Lehighton,  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  spot.  An  examination  was  immediately 
made,  and  anthracite  coal  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  land,  being  extremely  rough  and  barren,  had 
not  been  appropriated.  The  land  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  a  company  formed,  principally  of  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Philadelphia;  the  mine  was  opened,  and  some 
small  parcels  taken  to  the  city ;  but  the  difficulty  of  kindling 
the  coal  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  that  from  Liverpool 
and  Virginia  prevented  its  introduction  into  use,  and  with 
a  hundred  other  speculations  of  the  day  it  slept,  was  for- 
gotten by  the  public,  and  scarcely  remembered  by  the 
owners  of  stock. 

"After  twenty  years'  repose  the  subject  was  awakened  by 
the  war  of  1812.  Jesse  Fell,  Associate  Judge,  one  of  the 
most  estimable  citizens  of  Wyoming,  after  various  experi- 
ments, had  shown  the  practicability  of  burning  anthracite 
coal  in  grates,  and  the  article  had  been  in  extensive  use  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  neighboring  towns  for  several  years 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  and  its  value, 
therefore,  was  known  and  properly  appreciated.  Com- 
merce being  suspended  with  England,  and  the  coasting  trade 
interrupted  by  British  cruisers,  so  that  foreign  or  Virginia 
coal  could  not  be  procured,  fuel,  and  especially  coal  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  rose  in  Philadelphia  to  very  high 
prices.  Jacob  Cist,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  my  intimate  and  much 
lamented  friend,  had  derived  from  his  father  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  the  old  Lehigh  Coal  Company ;  and  in  conversa- 
tion at  his  house,  one  evening,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  the  Lehigh 
river,  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  it  would  be  prudent  r-^. 
practicable  to  convey  coal  from  thence  to  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  mutual  friend,  active  as  a  man  of  business, 
united  with  us  in  the  enterprise.     In  the  latter  part  of  1813 
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we  visited  Mauch  Chunk,  examined  the  mines,  and  made 
all  the  inquiries  suggested  by  prudence  respecting  the  navi-. 
gation  of  the  river  Lehigh;  and  made  up  our  minds  to 
hazard  the  experiment  if  a  sufficiently  liberal  arrangement 
could  be  made  with  the  company.  Our  propositions  were 
met  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  liberality  by  Godfrey 
Hagar,  the  president,  Mr.  Wampole,  secretary,  and  the 
other  members.  A  lease  was  obtained,  giving  us  liberty  for 
ten  years  to  take  what  coal  we  pleased,  and  to  use  what 
lumber  we  could  find  and  might  need,  on  their  tract  of 
10,000  acres  of  land,  the  only  consideration  exacted  being 
that  we  should  work  the  mines,  and  every  year  take  to  the 
city  a  small  quantity  of  coal — the  coal  to  remain  our  own. 
The  extremely  favorable  terms  of  the  lease,  to  us,  will  show- 
how  low  the  property  was  then  estimated,  how  difficult 
a  matter  it  was  deemed  to  bring  the  coal  to  market,  and 
how  great  were  the  obstacles  to  bringing  it  into  general  use. 

"During  the  winter  of  1813-14  Mr.  Robinson  commenced 
opening  the  mines,  both  at  Rover  Run  and  on  the  mountain ; 
but  other  more  inviting  objects  presenting,  he  sold  his  right 
to  William  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  the 
spring  of  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Cist  then  managed  his  own 
part  of  the  concern ;  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  myself  entered 
(June  2,  1814)  into  business  together,  the  management  of 
it  to  be  left  principally  with  me. 

"The  situation  of  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  midst  of  barren 
mountains  and  a  sparse  population,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  obtain  provisions,  teams,  miners,  ark-builders,  and  other 
laborers  from  a  distance.  I  made  immediate  arrangements 
to  enter  upon  business,  and  on  the  8th  June  arrived  at 
Lausanne  with  my  hands.  *  *  *  On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of 
August,  I  being  absent  and  there  being  a  fresh  in  the  river, 
Mr.  Cist  started  off  my  first  ark,  sixty-five  feet  long — 
fourteen  feet  wide,  with  twenty- four  tons  of  coal.  *  *  * 
The  stream  wild,  full  of  rocks,  the  channel  crooked,  in  less 
than  eighty  rods  from  the  place  of  starting  the  ark  struck 
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on  a  ledge  and  broke  in  her  bows.  The  lads  stripped  them- 
selves nearly  naked,  to  stop  the  leak  with  their  clothes. 
*  *  *  At  dusk  they  were  at  Easton,  fifty  miles.  On  Wed- 
nesday they  sailed  from  Easton,  *  *  *  and  at  night  arrived 
at  Black's  Eddy.  Thursday,  nth,  went  six  miles  below 
Trenton  to  White  House;  *  *  *  Friday,  12th,  arrived  at 
Burlington;  13th,  to  Ten  Mile  Point;  Sunday,  14th,  ar- 
rived in  the  city,  at  8  a.  m.  Monday  unloaded  and  delivered 
the  coal.  *  *  * 

Expenses  on  the  voyage  and  returning. . .  .$  28.27 
Wages,  including  three  pilots 47-5° 

$  7577 

Ark  cost  us 130.00 

24  tons  of  coal,  raising  from  mine 24.00 

Hauling  9  miles  to  landing* 96.00 

Loading  into  ark  5.00 

$330-77 
"So  that,  in  the  first  experiment,  the  coal  cost  us  about 
14  dollars  a  ton  in  the  city. 

"I  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  giving  you  the  details 
because  this  ark  was  the  pioneer,  and  led  off  the  coal  trade, 
now  so  extensive  and  important,  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
effort  of  ours  was  the  acorn  from  which  the  mighty  oak  of 
the  present  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  has 
grown. 

"But  while  we  pushed  forward  our  labors  at  the  mine, 
hauling  coal  and  building  arks,  we  had  the  greater  difficulty 
to  overcome  of  inducing  the  public  to  use  the  coal  when 
brought  to  their  doors,  much  as  it  was  needed.  We  pub- 
lished handbills  in  English  and  German,  stating  the  mode 

*"The  fact  may  not  be  uninteresting  that  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
$4.00,  and  for  much  of  the  coal  hauled  $4.50  a  ton,  over  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  road,  where  now  [1833]  by  railway,  it  is  transported 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  human  indus- 
try and  art;  such  is  the  difference  between  the  first  experimental 
steps  of  a  great  enterprise  and  the  work  effected  by  capital  and 
skill." 
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of  burning  the  coal,  either  in  grates,  smiths'  (ires  or  stoves. 
Numerous  certificates  were  obtained  and  printed  from 
blacksmiths  and  others  who  had  successfully  used  the  coal. 
Mr.  Cist  found  a  model  of  a  new  coal  stove  and  got  a  num- 
ber cast.*  Together,  we  went  to  a  number  of  houses  in  the 
city  and  prevailed  on  the  masters  to  allow  us  to' kindle 
fires  of  anthracite  in  their  grates,  erected  to  burn  Liverpool 
coal.  We  attended  at  Blacksmiths'  shops  and  prevailed 
on  some  to  alter  the  Iron  so  that  they  could  burn  the 
anthracite  coal,  and  often  were  obliged  to  treat  the  journey- 
men, who  were  some  of  them  much  averse  to  the  trouble 
of  learning  to  use  a  new  sort  of  fuel.  Great  as  were  our 
united  exertions  (and  Mr.  Cist,  if  they  were  meritorious, 
deserves  the  most  commendation),  necessity  accomplished 
more  than  our  labor.  Charcoal  advanced  in  price,  and  was 
difficult  to  be  got.  Manufacturers  were  forced  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  everyday's  use  convinced  them,  and  those 
also  who  witnessed  their  fires,  of  the  great  value  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  Josiah  White,  then  engaged  in  some  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  it  was  understood,  with  characteristic  enter- 
prise and  spirit  brought  the  article  into  successful  use  in 
his  works,  from  purchases  made  of  our  agent,  and  learned 
its  incomparable  value. 

"We  sent  down  a  considerable  number  of  arks,  three  out 
of  every  four  of  which  stove  and  sunk  on  the  way;  the 
loss,  however,  though  heavy,  was  lessened  by  the  sale,  at 
a  moderate  price  of  the  cargoes,  as  they  lay  along  the  shores 
or  in  the  bed  of  the  Lehigh,  to  the  smiths  of  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  and  the  neighborhood,  who  drew  them  away 
when  the  water  became  low.  We  were  just  learning  that 
our  arks  were  far  too  large,  and  the  loads  too  heavy  for 
the  stream,  and  were  making  preparations  to  build  coal  boats 

*Mrs.  Thomas  used  to  tell  a  story  that  amused  her  father,  of  a 
man  trying  to  make  the  hard  coal  burn.  He  poked  till  he  was  tired, 
slammed  the  stove  door,  saying:  "Well.,  go  out  then,"  went  away, 
and  was  astonished  on  returning  later  to  find  a  clear  red  hot  fire! 
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to  carry  about  ten  tons  each,  that  would  be  connected  to- 
gether when  they  arrived  at  Easton.  Much  had  been 
taught  us,  but  at  a  heavy  cost,  by  the  experiments  of  1814 
and  '15.  Peace  came,  and  found  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
enterprise;  the  Philadelphia  harbor  was  opened;  Liver- 
pool and  Richmond  coal  came  in  abundant  supplies ;  and 
anthracite  fell  to  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  shipment. 
I  need  hardly  add,  the  business  was  abandoned,  leaving 
several  hundred  tons  of  coal  on  the  bank  at  the  mine,  and 
the  most  costly  part  of  the  work  done  to  take  out  some 
thousands  of  tons  more.  Our  losses  were  met  with  the 
spirit  of  men  of  youth  and  enterprise;  we  turned  our  at- 
tention to  other  branches  of  industry.  *  *  * 

"As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  introducing 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  into  our  cities  and  upon  our  sea- 
board, I  cannot  but  look  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  upon 
the  success  which  has  followed,  and  grown  upon,  our 
humble  exertions — a  success,  I  need  hardly  say,  infinitely 
beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  imaginations." 

His  imagination  had  certainly  been  prophetic,  and  so  it 
continued  to  be.  For  convenience  sake  a  few  later  antici- 
pations and  verifications  may  be  given  here.  In  1830  he 
wrote  an  extended  article  for  the  Anthracite  Register, 
Philadelphia,  estimating  the  selling  price  of  coal  lands  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  at  that  time,  at  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an 
acre,  but  declaring  that  while  previously  there  had  never 
been  taken  to  market,  from  all  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
more  than  about  150.000  tons  in  any  one  year,  the  demand 
must  greatly  increase.  A  prominent  point  for  business 
would  be  "Wilkes-Barre,  the  county  town,  a  borough  of 
more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  now  having  eleven  dry- 
goods  stores.  The  situation  is  eligible,  the  town-plot  large 
and  handsomely  laid  out;  and  it  must  be  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  trade  and  the  site  of  a  large  business."  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  March  22,  1854,  he  was  writing  to  his 
friend,  Hendrick  B.  Wright    of    Plymouth     (Democratic 
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congressman)  :  "Wonderful  excitement  prevails  here  in 
coal  speculations.  Several  have  sold  at  200  dollars  an  acre, 
thinking  it  a  great  sum — intrinsically  worth  $2,000  an  acre. 
Bowkley,  just  returned  from  England,  assures  us  of  re- 
peated sales  there,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions,  at  1000 
pounds  sterling  an  acre."  The  value  of  anthracite  coal 
lands  has  for  a  long  time  [191 5]  been  double  his  $2000 
mark.  At  one  time  he  foretold  that  there  would  be  a  Wy- 
oming output  (doubtless  using  the  word  "Wyoming"  in  a 
general  sense)  of  20,000,000  tons  a  year  by  1880.  In  1882 
the  shipment  from  the  Wyoming  region  alone  was  14,000- 
OOO  tons,  and  in  18S0,  from  all  the  anthracite  region,  25,700,- 
000.  In  1 91 2  the  Wyoming  output  was  37,000,000,  and  the 
total  73,700,00. 

Nor  was  his  eye  less  keenly  fixed  upon  the  economic  and 
governmental  phases  of  the  anthracite  problems  of  the  far 
future.  In  the  1830  article  already  quoted  he  prophesied 
the  monopolizing  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  "interests,"  which 
has  been  fulfilled  absolutely:  "Should  capitalists  step  in 
and  monopolize  coal  lands,  a  thing  not  difficult  to  be  done, 
in  a  great  degree,  as  is  generally  imagined,  they  would  then 
realize  from  the  public  large  profits ;  but  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject for  regret." 

In  1855  he  anticipated  the  great  question  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  mines,  in  Alaska  or  elsewhere,  which  was  outlined 
by  executive  action  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1906,  and  is 
stirring  up  all  the  four  political  parties  in  191 3.  Said  Mr. 
Miner  in  a  second  letter  to  Hendrick  B.  Wright  (November 

29,  1855)  • 

"Our  steam  navy  is  growing,  and  must  greatly  increase. 
Bituminous  coal  may  partly  answer;  anthracite  better,  and 
where  smoke  is  to  be  avoided,  indispensable,  indispensable. 
Companies  are  fast  monopolizing  the  comparatively  limited 
anthracite  coal-fields,  and  presently  can  combine,  and  will, 
to  give  law  to  the  market,  and  the  government  be  at  their 
mercy,  as  they  are  at  the  railroads'  for  the  transportation 
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of  the  mails.  The  possession  of  2000  or  3000  acres  of  coal- 
land  here,  having  an  opening  to  the  Chesapeake,  and,  more 
important,  to  the  lake  frontier,  where  the  tug  of  war  must 
be  made,  would  give  the  government  immense  advantage 
and  security.  They  could  buy  in  open  market  when  the 
price  ruled  fair.  If  an  attempt  was  made  at  monopoly  or 
extortion,  they  could  resort  to  their  own.  The  very  fact 
of  their  owning  it  would  prevent  the  attempt.  The  argu- 
ment, advantages,  probable  necessities,  certain  conveniences, 
and  utility,  might  be  followed  out, — every  advance  with  aug- 
mented power  of  demonstration.  *  *  *  The  cost  of  a  single 
steamship  of  war  would  now  purchase  2000  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wyoming  valley." 

But  we  must  return  to  our  chronological  story  of  Mr. 
Miner's  life,  and  to  his  newspaper  career  in  181 3.  Becom- 
ing sole  editor  of  the  Gleaner,  he  found  time  to  start  another 
series  of  essays,  in  his  familiar  manner,  this  time  entitled 
"The  Cogitations  of  My  Uncle  John."  It  never  attained 
the  success  of  its  predecessor,  but  some  of  the  papers  were 
copied,  as  before,  by  distant  journals.  The  publication  of 
the  Gleaner  was  interrupted,  between  March  10  and  April 
16,  1813,  by  a  serious  fire;  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Miner 
built  a  house,  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Franklin  streets, 
which  served  not  only  for  his  family  but  for  the  news- 
paper, until  its  sale  in  1816.  The  building  was  torn  down 
as  late  as  1887. 

Meanwhile,  as  usual,  he  continued  to  find  spare  time  for 
another  employment,  for  in  181 5,  he  ran  a  "land-office, "  for 
the  sale  of  real  estate.  This  business  was  disposed  of  after 
a  nine  months'  trial. 

Somewhat  less  practical,  but  far  more  lasting,  was  the 
publication  of  his  famous  ballad  of  "James  Bird,"  in  1814. 
Mr.  Miner  was  no  poet,  but  an  occasional  versifier.  In 
"James  Bird"  he  found  a  thrilling  subject  of  deep  human 
interest,  and  the  ballad  has  never  gone  out  of  the  public 
mind. 
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Jarnes  Bird,  a  boy  from  Exeter,  just  across  the  river  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812;  fought 
bravely  in  the  Lawrence,  in  Commodore  Perry's  battle  of 
Lake  Erie ;  was  severely  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave 
the  deck;  and  was  promoted  for  gallantry  to  be  orderly 
sergeant  of  marines.  When  Perry  was  ordered  to  the  sea- 
board, Bird  deserted  his  post,  not  his  country,  in  order  to 
rejoin  his  loved  commander,  and  was  arrested  at  Pittsburg, 
court-martialled,  refused  time  to  appeal  to  Perry,  convicted, 
and  shot.  Here  is  his  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Miner,  and 
wept  over  by  generations  of  readers: 

The  Ballad  of  James  Bird. 
Sons  of  freedom,  listen  to  me, 

And  ye  daughters,  too  give  ear, 
You  a  sad  and  mournful  story 

As  was  ever  told,  shall  hear. 

Hull,  you  know,  his  troops  surrendered, 

And  defenceless  left  the  west; 
Then  our  forces  quick  assembled, 

The  invaders  to  resist. 

Amongst  the  troops  that  marched  to  war, 

Were  the  Kingston  volunteers; 
Captain  Thomas  them  commanded, 

To  protect  our  west  frontiers. 

Tender  were  the  scenes  of  parting, 
Mothers  wrung  their  hands  and  cried, 

Maidens  wept  their  swains  in  secret, 
Fathers  strove  their  tears  to  hide. 

There  is  one  among  the  number, 

Tall  and  graceful  is  his  mien, 
Firm  his  step,  his  look  undaunted, 

Scarce  a  nobler  youth  was  seen. 
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One  sweet  kiss  he  snatched  from  Mary, 
Craved  his  mother's  prayer,  and  more, 

Pressed  his  father's  hand,  and  left  them 
For  Lake  Erie's  distant  shore. 

Mary  tried  to  say  "Farewell,  James," 
Waved  her  hand,  but  nothing  spoke, 

"Good-bye,  Bird,  may  Heaven  preserve  you," 
From  the  rest  at  parting  broke. 

Soon  they  came  where  noble  Perry 

Had  assembled  all  his  fleet ; 
Then  the  gallant  Bird  enlisted, 

Hoping  soon  the  foe  to  meet. 

Where  is  Bird?     The  battle  rages; 

Is  he  in  the  strife  or  no? 
Now  the  cannon  roars  tremendous; 

Dare  he  meet  the  hostile  foe  ? 

Aye !  behold  him !  see  him,  Perry  ! 

In  the  selfsame  ship  they  fight ; 
Though  his  messmates  fall  around  him 

Nothing  can  his  soul  affright. 

But  behold !  a  ball  has  struck  him ; 

See  the  crimson  current  flow; 
"Leave  the  deck !"  exclaimed  brave  Perry ; 

"No!"  cried  Bird,  "I  will  not  go." 

"Here  on  deck  I  took  my  station, 

Here  will  Bird  his  cutlass  ply; 
I'll  stand  by  you,  gallant  captain, 

Till  we  conquer  or  we  die." 

Still  he  fought,  though  faint  and  bleeding, 
Till  our  stars  and  stripes  waved  o'er  us, 

Victory  having  crowned  our  efforts. 
All  triumphant  o'er  our  foes. 
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And  did  Bird  receive  a  pension  ? 

Was  he  to  his  friends  restored? 
No;  nor  never  to  his  bosom 

Clasped  the  maid  his  heart  adored. 

But  there  came  most  dismal  tidings 
From  Lake  Erie's  distant  shore; 
.    Better  far  if  Bird  had  perished 
Midst  the  battle's  awful  roar. 

"Dearest  parents/'  said  the  letter, 
This  will  bring  sad  news  to  you ; 

Do  not  mourn  your  first  beloved, 
Though  thfs  brings  his  last  adieu. 

"I  must  suffer  for  deserting 

From  the  brig  Niagara; 
Read  this  letter,  brothers,  sisters, 

'Tis  the  last  you'll  hear  from  me." 

Sad  and  gloomy  was  the  morning 
Bird  was  ordered  out  to  die; 

Where's  the  breast  not  dead  to  pity 
But  for  him  would  heave  a  sigh? 

Lo !  he  fought  so  brave  at  Erie, 
Freely  bled  and  nobly  dared; 

Let  his  courage  plead  for  mercy, 
Let  his  precious  life  be  spared. 

See  him  march  and  bear  his  fetters ; 

Hark!  they  clank  upon  the  ear; 
But  his  step  is  firm  and  manly, 

For  his  heart  ne'er  harbored  fear. 

See  him  kneel  upon  his  coffin, 
Sure  his  death  can  do  no  good ; 

Spare  him  !  spare !  O  God,  they  shoot  him ! 
Oh!  his  bosom  streams  with  blood. 
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Farewell,  Bird;  farewell  forever; 

Friends  and  home  he'll  see  no  more ; 
But  his  mangled  corpse  lies  buried  • 

On  Lake  Erie's  distant  shore. 

As  this  poem  and  its  facts  are  continually  being  asked  for 
in  the  press  it  has  been  thought  best  to  add  Mr.  Miner's  own 
account  as  given  in  The  Gleaner,  April  28,  181 5 : 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  a  company  of 
men  from  Kingston,  in  this  county,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Thomas,  volunteered  their  services  to  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  fatal  disaster  befell  our  army  under 
Gen.  Hull  of  Detroit,  and  large  reinforcements  were 
wanted,  the  Kingston  Volunteers  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form their  tour  of  duty.  They  marched  with  alacrity,  and 
remained  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison,  until 
the  reduction  of  Upper  Canada  rendered  it  prudent  to  dis- 
pense with  their  further  services. 

"Among  the  Volunteers,  was  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  James  Bird,  aged  about  twenty  years;  he  was  born  in 
Exeter,  where  his  parents  now  reside.  Bird  enlisted  in  the 
Marines  while  at  Erie,  and  in  the  memorable  engagement 
of  September  10th  served  on  board  the  Lawrrence,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Commodore  Perry." 

The  following  notice  of  his  conduct  in  the  engagement 
was  derived  from  Mr.  Carkhuff,  one  of  the  Volunteers,  and 
appears  in  the  Gleaner  of  Nov.  26,  1813: — 

"  'James  Bird,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Bird,  of  Exeter,  was  on  board 
the  Lawrence,  with  the  gallant  Perry,  on  the  glorious  tenth 
of  September.  The  battle  raged — many  a  poor  fellow  fell 
around  him —  Bird  did  his  duty  like  a  hero.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  engagement,  a  cannister  shot  struck  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  was  stooping  to  his  gun.  He  was  in- 
stantly covered  with  blood,  and  his  officer  ordered  him  be- 
low. He  ventured  to  disobey,  preferring  to  do  duty  while 
he  had  life,  to  abandoning  his  post.     But  the  blood  flowed 
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so  fast  that  another  order  was  issued  to  go  below.  He  ran 
down — got  a  hasty  bandage  on  the  wound,  came  again  oh 
deck,  and  although  his  left  arm  was  useless,  yet  he  handed 
cartridges,  and  performed  the  utmost  service  in  his  power 
with  his  right,  until  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  gloriously, 
victorious  over  the  foe/ 

"The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Bird,  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  show  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  attending 
a  state  of  war.  I  called  on  his  parents  for  the  letter.  His 
father  was  not  at  home, — The  anguish  and  the  tears  of  his 
mother  made  me  almost  regret  that  I  had  mentioned  the 
painful  subject.  If  you,  reader,  had  been  there,  I  think  you 
would  have  agreed  with  me,  that  the  public  ought  to  reap 
great  and  certain  benefits  from  a  war  that  creates  so  many 
causes  of  private  grief, — I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  any 
officer,  or  of  any  man,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  Bird  in  the  battle,  might 
have  plead  for  his  pardon.  Hull  gave  up  a  whole  army, 
yet  he  was  pardoned.  Brack  murdered  poor  Dixon,  but 
Brack  was  not  sentenced  to  die.  Bird  had  performed  more 
services  than  either,  and  his  crime  was  much  less  injurious 
or  malignant,  but  there  was  no  pardon  for  him.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  war.  Indeed  war  is  a  cruel  monster,  at 
least  T  thought  so  when  I  reflected  on  the  death  of  the  brave 
Bird,  and  saw  his  mother's  tears.  But  I  detain  you  from 
the  letter : — 

'Dear  Parents, 

T  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  few  words  to  you  which 
will  bring  bad  news ;  but  do  not  lament,  nor  make  sad 
moans  for  the  loss  of  your  first  beloved  and  dearest  son 
James. 

'Dear  Parents,  brothers  and  sister,  relations  and  friends, 
I  do  write  to  you  a  most  sad  and  dismal  letter,  such  as 
never  before  came  from  any  your  beloved  children.  I 
have  often  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  with 
pleasure;  but  I  am  sorry  at  present  to  let  you  know  my 
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sad  and  deplorable  situation.  I  am  the  most  miserable 
and  desolate  child  of  the  family, —  Dear  Parents,  let  my 
brothers  and  sisters  read  this  letter,  for  it  is  the  last  they 
can  ever  receive  from  my  hand,  for  by  the  laws  of  our 
country  I  am  doomed  and  sentenced  to  death,  for  deserting 
from  the  marines  at  Lake  Erie,  and  am  now  confined,  on 
board  the  United  States  brig  Niagara. 

1  And  O !  loving  Parents,  my  time  is  but  short  here  on 
earth.  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  make  my  peace  with 
my  maker, — I  leave  you  only  for  a  short  time  here  on  earth, 
I  leave  you  only  for  a  short  time  here  in  this  most  trouble- 
some world;  but  I  hope  that  by  constant  prayer,  we  shall 
meet  in  the  world  above,  to  part  no  more/ 

[The  remaining  part  of  the  letter  consists  of  urgent  and 
pressing  requests  to  his  friends  to  prepare  for  their  end, 
and  in  expressions  of  a  lively  hope  of  salvation  for  him- 
self.] 

'I  remain  your  most  affectionate  and  beloved  son  until 
death;  so  Amen,  This  from  me,  James  Bird/ 

'November  the  9th,  1814/ 

"Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  there  came  another 
from  an  officer  en  board  the  squadron  stating  the  execution 
of  Bird,  on  the  next  day.  So  perished  as  brave  a  soldier  as 
belonged  to  the  army." 

A  better  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  unquestionable 
historical  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  a  ballad,  could 
hardly  be  found  than  is  given  by  this  wooden  piece  of  verse. 
One  turns  hither  and  yon  and  finds  details  conflicting  in 
suggestion  if  not  in  statement.  With  regard  to  the  often 
used  term  "The  Kingston  Volunteers"  be  it  said,  in  his 
letter  to  Governor  Snyder,  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  2nd  series,  Vol.  12,  p.  545,  Captain  Samuel 
Thomas  offers  his  command  under  the  name  of  "Luzerne 
Volunteer  Matross",  but  the  letter  is  dated  "Kingston,  June 
10,  1812",  Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  Penn'a.,  evidently 
being  headquarters. 
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In  the  official  record  in  the  State  Papers,  Naval  Affairs, 
Bird  appears  in  the  list  of  those  severely  wounded  on  the 
Laurence,  as  "James  Bird,  Marine,"  and  in  the  list  of  those 
receiving  a  share  of  "the  distribution  of  prize  money  on 
Lake  Erie"  as  "James  Burd,  Private",  whose  share  was 
$214.89,  paid  on  January  10,  181 5,  to  the  "Attorney  of  his 
father."  In  fact,  he  was  first  private  and  then  marine,  but 
in  both  these  cases  he  was  marine. 

Perry,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1813,  reports  "those  officers  and  men  who  were 
immediately  under  my  observation  who  evinced  the  greatest 
gallantry",  but  among  the  names  does  not  mention  Bird,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  "man".  A  very  similar  story  of  several 
nameless  wounded  men,  and  of  a  sick  man  who  refused  to 
stay  below,  is  told  by  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  the  surgeon  on  the 
Lawrence,  who,  in  various  commemorative  addresses,  does 
not  speak  of  Bird,  though  one  may  have  been  he. 

There  is  a  tradition  stated  in  the  text,  that  may  have  come 
to  Mr.  Miner  from  Bird's  family,  that  he  left  his  post  on 
the  Niagara,  in  the  hope  of  rejoining  Perry,  and  so  did  not 
in  intention  desert  his  country ;  and  another  that  Perry  sent 
a  reprieve,  of  which  later. 

Again,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  Bal- 
lad and  History,  by  Charles  B.  Galbreath,  published  in  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  in  191 1,  a 
number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  Bird's  history :  "presented 
in  paraphrase  from  authentic  sources."  Here  it  is  stated 
that  Bird  joined  the  marines,  on  the  suggestion  of  an  officer, 
to  escape  punishment  for  having  allowed  stores  in  his  keep- 
ing to  disappear;  that  after  desertion  he  was  recognized  in 
Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and  reported,  though  it  is  not  said  he 
was  arrested  there ;  that  "elTorts  were  made  to  have  Bird's 
sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment,  because  of  his  gal- 
lantry in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  but  without  success.  The 
President  refused  to  extend  clemency  to  Bird  on  the  ground 
that  'having  deserted  from  his  post  while  in  charge  of  a 
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guard,  in  time  of  war,  he  must  therefore  suffer  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others/  "  *  *  *  He  with  two  others  "were  exe- 
cuted on  board  the  Niagara  in  the  road  stead  at  Erie  in 
October,  1814,  and  were  buried  in  the  'sand  beach.'  " 

The  ballad  itself  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Galbreath  with  only 
some  natural  verbal  changes,  and  the  omission  of  one  stanza, 
The  writer,  who  often  heard  it  sung  "to  an  old  church  tune", 
tenderly  describes  the  singer  and  the  effect  of  the  ballad: 
"Those  who  hear  with  impatience  three  or  four  stanzas 
of  a  song  in  these  days,  can  hardly  believe  with  what  tense 
interest  this  old  ballad  was  heard  to  the  last  word.  Tears 
often  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  listeners.  *  *  *  This 
event  [the  battle]  was  known  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  not  alone  through  the  valiant  deeds  of  Perry,  and  the 
far  reaching  results  of  his  achievement,  but  even  more 
through  the  tragic  fate  of  one  who  fought  beside  him  under 
the  splintered  masts  on  the  slippery  deck  of  the  Laurence. 

"Judged  by  modern  standards,  our  ancestors  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago  enjoyed  only  primitive  advantages.  *  *  * 
Many  of  them  knew  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  only  through 
the  ballad  of  James  Bird.  Corn  huskings,  apple  cuttings, 
log  rollings,  and  even  quilting  bees  of  the  long  ago  not  unf  re- 
quently  closed  with  the  rendition  of  the  quaint,  pathetic 
song,  written  by  a  bard  unlearned  and  unknown,  but  not 
without  the  gift  to  tell  his  story  well.  Who  wrote  it  is 
not  known.  [The  italics  are  mine.]  As  a  local  historian 
observes,  the  author  was  apparently  familiar  with  the  true 
story  of  Bird's  home,  and  he  adds:  'That  there  was  wide 
spread  sympathy  felt  for  Bird  chiefly  because  of  his  service 
on  the  fleet,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  popularity  of  the  ballad  endured  is  proof  of  this.  It  is 
now  rare;  rare  enough  to  excuse  its  appearance  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  region  on  which  it  was  so  long  a  popular 
feature  of  nearly  every  entertainment  or  public  gathering/  " 

On  another  page  Mr.  Galbreath  says :  "Ten  years  ago  he 
who  had  sung  the  old  song  was  a  little  disappointed  to  read 
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a  paragraph  in  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  James  Bird  was  a 
myth  and  the  old  ballad  was  fiction  with  no  basis  of  reality.", 

An  element  of  romance  is  added  by  "K.  T.  B.",  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  January  13,  1814,  who, 
telling  the  familiar  story  of  Bird's  refusal  to  go  below,  adds  : 
"For  his  bravery  he  was  honored  and  excited  the  envy  of  a 
young  lieutenant.  *  *  *  The  war  was  over,  Perry  was 
away,  and  Bird  and  a  young  man  named  Rankin  left,  it  was 
supposed,  to  join  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  They  were 
brought  back  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve  was 
sent,  two  men  riding  on  horseback  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, waving  it,  but  they  were  too  late.  That  night  the 
lieutenant  ordered  a  guard  put  in  his  tent  to  keep  away 
Bird's  ghost.    The  second  night  he  committed  suicide." 

Thus,  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  written  we  can  see  the 
Ballad  of  James  Bird  going  through  the  process  of  becom- 
ing a  true  folk-ballad:  "facts"  contradict  each  other;  tradi- 
tion developes;  the  hero  becomes  a  myth;  jealousy  and  the 
supernatural  are  added,  and  the  writer  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  Time.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  have  done  this  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  plain  light  of  truth. 

Mr.  Miner's  first  period  of  residence  in  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley was  now  over,  for  in  181 6  he  sold  the  Gleanor  to  Isaac  A. 
Chapman,  and  went  in  June  to  Philadelphia  as  editor  and 
part  owner  (with  Thomas  T.  Stiles)  of  the  True  American, 
a  daily.  To  his  wife,  whom,  in  the  uncertainties  of  his  new 
work,  he  left  behind,  he  wrote :  "I  am  obliged  to  be  proper 
busy ;  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  has  little  time  to  himself." 
In  the  True  American,  according  to  his  custom,  he  started 
a  series  of  moralizing  essays,  this  time  entitled  "Lectures 
of  Father  Paul."  The  Philadelphia  experiment  was  not  a 
long-lasting  one,  though  in  addition  to  the  True  American 
work,  he  was  for  a  time  assistant  editor  of  a  Political  and 
Commercial  Register.  The  next  year,  unable  to  stand  the 
city  life,  he  was  back  with  his  family  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
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though  soon  offered  the  assistant  editorship  of  the  well- 
known  United  States  Gazette,  in  what  he  used  to  call  the 
"metropolis,"  he  declined  it;  in  July,  1817,  buying  the 
Chester  and  Delaware  Federalist,  at  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  place  he  removed  his  family,  and  which 
was  to  be  his  home  for  fifteen  years. 

Undeterred  by  the  national  defeat  of  his  dearly-loved 
political  party,  for  four  presidential  terms,  he  hoisted  his 
banner  as  of  yore,  and  in  the  initial  number  of  his  new 
sheet  printed  a  salutatory  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
position: '"My  principles,  although  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
and  not  the  most  popular,  I  am  proud  to  avow.  I  am  a 
Federalist!" 

The  early  printers,  from  the  days  of  Gutenberg  to  those 
of  the  Franklins,  were  accustomed  to  wander  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  business ;  so  that  the  migrations  of 
Charles  and  Asher  Miner,  sometimes  types  and  all,  were 
not  exceptional.  The  frequent  changes  of  name  to  which 
they  subjected  their  various  papers  were  also,  as  has  been 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  which, 
indeed,  continued  to  the  period  of  the  journalistic  consolida- 
tions of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Soon, 
the  Chester  and  Delaware  Federalist  became  the  Village 
Record,  under  which  title  it  was  for  years  one  of  the  best- 
known  provincial  weeklies  in  the  country.  Thurlow  Weed, 
the  veteran  editor  and  influential  New  York  politician,  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Observer  in  1882 :  "The  Village  Record, 
2l  weekly  paper  published  and  edited  fifty  years  ago  by 
Charles  Miner,  was  my  model  newspaper.  The  articles  en- 
titled 'From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe'  were  gen- 
erally copied  and  read  with  interest  and  instruction  by  pro- 
fessional men,  mechanics,  farmers,  etc.,  etc.,  each  and  all 
finding  much  to  improve  their  minds,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct, to  soothe  their  sorrows,  to  soften  their  manners  and 
to  brighten  their  lives." 

That  Mr.  Weed,  writing  so  long  afterward,  should  have 
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put  the  Poor  Robert  articles  into  the  Village  Record  was 
not  an  unnatural  slip.  Mr.  Miner's  familiar  essays,  soon 
started  according  to  his  usual  plan  were  this  time  called  the 
"John  Harwood"  papers.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  active 
printer  sought  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of 
the  community,  for  in  one  of  his  issues  he  inserted  a'  notice 
of  books  to  lend. 

In  all  matters  of  new  inventions  or  interesting  discoveries 
Mr.  Miner  was  always  a  pioneer;  thus  he  was  the  first  in 
his  neighborhood  to  get  and  use  sulphur  matches.  His 
Franklinian  or  JefTersonian  interest  in  all  things  useful,  new 
or  old,  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  following  letter  from 
Nicholas  Biddle,  the  famous  financier  of  the  United  States 
Bank: 

"Andalusia,  April  25,  1822. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  liberty  for  which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
find  an  apology  in  your  desire  to  diffuse  any  valuable  in- 
formation. 

"A  gentleman  in  Boston  has  requested  me  to  obtain  the 
best  information  I  can  procure  with  regard  to  the  machine 
for  mowing  invented  by  one  of  our  citizens  in  Chester  or 
Delaware  county,  about  which  he  has  heard  very  extraordi- 
nary accounts.  The  machine  is,  I  presume,  that  of  Mr. 
Bailey ;  of  this  I  know  nothing  except  from  report ;  but  Dr. 
Meade  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  a  certificate  in  its  favor 
signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  you  were  one. 
I  cannot  therefore  attain  my  object  better  than  by  asking 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  it 
in  detail.  I  should  wish  to  understand  exactly  what  is  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  machine ;  its  mode  of  operation ; 
whether  it  really  overcomes  the  great  obstacle  in  all  instru- 
ments hitherto  used  for  that  purpose ;  the  difficulty  of  lay- 
ing the  swath  down  so  as  not  to  choke  the  machine;  the 
price;  the  character  and  occupation  of  the  inventor;  and 
how  the  machine  could  be  obtained.  The  object  is  certainly 
one  of  great  interest,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride,  which  I 
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know  you  would  share,  if  our  state  could  present  to  the 
world  an  improvement  which  the  genius  of  Europe  has  so 
long  sought  in  vain.* 

"Very  respect'y  and  truly  yrs. 

"Nicholas  Biddle." 

Mr.  Miner  had  not  been  in  Chester  county  long  before 
he  was  asked  to  enter  active  political  life,  for  which  his 
vigorous  editorials  had  shown  his  fitness;  and  in  1820  he 
was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Chester 
and  Montgomery  district.  The  candidacy  was  unsuccess- 
ful, for  the  rise  of  the  Federalist-National-Republican  tide 
was  to  be  postponed  for  four  years ;  but  he  made  a  good 
showing.  By  this  time,  though  not  now  in  public  life,  he  had 
become  the  friend  and  sometimes  the  valued  confidant  of 
men  of  the  largest  national  prominence.  Thus  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  wrote  him  from  Richmond,  July  11,  1821 : 

"I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  politeness  and  at- 
tention in  forwarding  to  me  the  Village  Record  of  the  nth, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Washington  Association, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  guards,  in  West 
Chester  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  I  received  this  morning. 

"Feeling  deeply,  as  every  American  must,  the  great  event 
commemorated  on  that  day,  throughout  our  nation  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  opinions  expressed  on  it,  as  indicating,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  the  public  feeling,  I  take  an  inter- 
est in  what  is  said  on  that  great  anniversary,  and  was  much 
gratified  on  reading  your  toast,  and  the  truly  American 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  so  handsomely  introduced. 
I  was  the  more  gratified  with  those  sentiments  because  the 
time  is  arrived,  I  think,  when  the  good  and  the  wise  are 
urged  by  the  strongest  motives  of  genuine  patriotism,  to 
assuage  by  lenient  application  those  asperities  and  jealousies 
between  the  states  which  have  been,  I  believe,  excited  with- 

*Up  to  that  year,  1822,  there  had  been  no  practical  reaper  or 
mower  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  the  first  successful 
machines  being  Bell's,  in  Scotland,  1826,  and  Hussey's,  in  Ohio,  in 
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out  sufficient  cause,  and  which  too  many  are  not  unwilling 
still  farther  to  irritate; — asperities  and  jealousies  which  may 
lead  to  consequences  all  must  deplore,  when  the  time  for 
preventing  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

"I  have  seen  no  paper  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
4th  of  July  with  which  I  have  been  so  highly  pleased  as 
with  those  of  the  Village  Record  of  the  nth.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  it,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  respect 

"Your  obed'  Serv't 

"J.  Marshall/' 

James  Buchanan,  too, — then  a  Federalist, — asked  his  as- 
sistance in  following  that  "middle  course"  which  was  to 
characterize  the  future  president  to  the  end  of  his  days : 

"Washington,  1st  March,  1823. 
"By  this  mail  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
National  Intelligencer  containing  the  remarks  which  I  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have 
pursued  a  middle  course,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
policy  of  the  country  generally  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  middle  states.  As  this  subject  will  certainly  be  before 
Congress  next  winter,  and  as  I  believe  there  can  no  doubt 
but  that  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  tariff,  I  wish  the 
public  in  our  district  to  become  acquainted  with  it  and  ex- 
press their  opinion.  With  this  view  I  would  request  that 
when  you  can  do  it  without  crowding  out  more  important 
matter,  you  will  either  publish  the  whole  or  such  parts  of 
my  remarks  as  will  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
most  important  measure  which  in  all  human  probability  will 
be  before  the  next  Congress.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
your  individual  opinions  of  this  and  other  subjects  about 
which  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  you. 

"From  your  friend, 

"James  Buchanan." 
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By  1823  Henry  Clay  was  consulting  him  in  an  intimate 
fashion : 

"Ashland,  4th  July,  1823. 

"I  received  your  very  obliging  favor  of  the  19th  ulto. 
and  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  communication  which  it 
contains,  and  the  kind  feelings  which  dictated  them. 

"There  is  some  foundation  for  most  of  the  precious  con- 
fessions made  by  the  leaky  supporters  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
your  friend.  With  respect  to  the  great  effort  to  be  made 
to  elect  that  gentleman,  the  past  tense  as  well  as  the  future 
might  have  been  employed.  I  am  disposed  to  doubt,  for 
the  sake  of  the  President  himself,  his  intermeddling  in  that 
object,  otherwise  than  by  promotions  of  the  friends  of  Sec. 
of  War.  Mr.  Meigs  was  my  friend,  and  that  circum- 
stance may  have  contributed  to  his  ejection ;  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  succeeded  by  some  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's whose  influence  in  the  affair  of  appointments  evi- 
dently is  predominant ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Mr. 
MacLean  of  Ohio  will  be  appointed.  But  the  election,  after 
all,  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  almost  next  to  impossible.  The  very 
means  employed  to  produce  it,  will,  as  heretofore,  operate 
to  his  prejudice.  Where  is  the  interest  to  elect  him?  Give 
him  So.  Carolina,  and  yield  him  also  Pennsylvania  (con- 
trary to  probability),  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  him  ini 
another  state.  He  may  everywhere  have  some  warm  ad- 
mirers, and  a  few  zealous  supporters,  but,  except  in  these 
two  states,  he  has  no  practical  interest  to  be  counted  upon 
in  any  other.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  compass  of  all  the 
accidents  in  the  chapter,  aided  even  by  intrigue,  to  secure 
his  election. 

"I  think  the  contest  at  present  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  confined  to  them.  If  New  York  and  Penna.  should  fail 
to  indicate  their  respective  preferences,  so  long  before  the 
election,  as  to  operate  upon  the  American  public  generally, 
the  probability  is  that  the  election  will  devolve  on  the  H.  of 
R.     On  the  contrary,  if  New  York  should  declare  her  choice 
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within  the  next  eight  months,  by  some  ambiguous  art,  the 
result  would  be  as  follows : 

"If  that  choice  should  fall  on  Mr.  Crawford,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  Adams  pretensions ;  and  the  contest  would  then 
be  between  Mr.  Crawford  and  me. 

"If  on  Mr.  Adams,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Mr.,  Craw- 
ford's pretensions,  and  the  contest  would  be  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  me. 

"If  for  me,  my  election  would  take  place  by  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Union. 

"In  the  first  and  second  suppositions,  the  contest  would 
be  somewhat  doubtful.  New  England  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance between  Mr.  Crawford  and  me.  I  should,  I  think, 
enter  it  with  a  plurality  of  votes. 

"In  the  second  supposition,  much  would  depend  upon 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  think  I  should  get  against  Mr.  Adams 
nearly  all  south  and  west  of  New  York.  Mr.  Adams  is 
undoubtedly  stronger  in  the  west  than  Mr.  Crawford ;  he 
has  ever>r where  some  interest,  though  not  an  available  inter- 
est, in  a  contest  with  me.  Mr.  Crawford  has  nowhere,  ex- 
cept in  East  Tennessee,  any  interest  in  the  western  states. 
In  a  contest  between  them  I  believe  Mr.  Adams  would 
get  the  western  vote  with  the  exception  possibly  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri. 

"I  write  you  in  confidence  and  subscribe  myself 

"Faithfully  your  Obliged  &  Ob.  Ser., 

"H.  Clay." 

Just  how  Mr.  Miner  came  to  be  so  much  of  a  political 
influence  in  Washington  before  he  went  to  Congress  it  is 
hard  to  say.  He  was  a  power  in  the  press ;  through  his 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  he  knew  many  men 
in  public  affairs,  and  had  visited  Washington  several  times ; 
perhaps  it  was  chiefly  through  Mr.  Clay,  with  whom,  des- 
pite their  divergent  views  on  many  points,  he  was  on  cordial 
and  social  terms  before,  during,  and  after  his  Congressional 
career.     But  that  he  was  an  influence  with  others,  is  shown 
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by  a  torn  piece  from  an  old  family  friend,  Dr.  Bradley,  who 
writes : 

"28th  Feby.,  1824. 
"  *  *  *    I  fear  there  is  mischief  brewing  and  you  alone 
can  prevent  it — I  do  not  think  it  useful  to  be  more  explicit 

until  I  see  you.    Mr.  C. y  I  am  told  desires  greatly  to  see. 

you  here."  This  is  endorsed:  "I  went  and  prevented  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Bradley,  whose  place  was  wanted  for  Col. 
McKinney.  Through  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  then  chr.  com.  P.  O. 
&  R.  Roads,  Mr.  McLean  was  induced  to  forbear  &  Col. 
McK.  was  immediately  given  a  place  in  the  Dep.  of  Com. ' 

In  1824,  being,  by  his  writings,  correspondence,  and  work 
in  the  State  Assembly,  a  man  of  a  reputation  distinctly 
more  than  provincial,  Charles  Miner  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  districts  then  comprising  Chester,  Delaware, 
and  Lancaster  counties,  James  Buchanan,  still  a  Federalist, 
being  his  colleague.  A  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
prior  to  the  re-election  of  both  of  them  two  years  later, 
shows  the  beginning  of  the  political  cleavage  which  was  to 
make  Buchanan  a  Jacksonian  Democrat  and  a  believer  in 
the  idea  that  even  the  discussion  of  slavery  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  Congress : 

"Lancaster,  8  September,  1826. 

"In  my  opinion  there  neither  is  nor  will  be  any  foundation 
for  the  suggestion  that  Lancaster  county  should  throw  you 
off  for  being  a  friend  of  the  administration.  There  is,  with- 
out doubt,  in  the  county,  a  very  great  majority  of  both 
parties  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson,  but  the 
Federalists  believe  and  believe  correctly,  that  they  could 
not  with  propriety  oppose  the  candidate  selected  for  Con- 
gress by  the  party  in  Chester  county,  and  thus  violate  the 
implied  faith  existing  between  the  two  counties,  merely 
because  he  differed  from  them  concerning  the  comparative 
claims  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Gen.  Jackson.  They  have  no 
other  objection  against  you;  on  the  contrary,  they  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  the  able,  fair  and  persevering  support 
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which  you  have  always  given  to  the  cause.  It  is  possible, 
nay,  probable,  that  a  few  of  the  very  warm  Jackson  men 
here  may  not  vote  for  you,  as  there  will  be  a  few  very 
warm  Adams  men  who  will  not  vote  for  me ;  but  these  scat- 
tering votes,  if  there  should  be  such,  will  be  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral result.  Upon  the  whole  I  should  be  disappointed  if 
you  should  not,  in  this  county,  run  fairly  with  the  Federal 
ticket,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  popular  ticket  which  has 
for  many  years  been  presented  to  the  party. 

"The  Federal  candidate  for  the  Assembly  from  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  Cyrus  S.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  is  the  decided  friend 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  there  was  no  objection  made  to  settling 
him  upon  the  ticket  on  that  account.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  you  shall  have  my  fair  support,  and  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  prevent  any  Federalist  from  striking 
you,  if  I  should  hear  that  such  is  the  intention  of  any. 

"By  the  by,  some  weeks  ago,  there  were  one  or  two  Fed- 
eral gentlemen  from  Salisbury  township  in  Chester 
county.  They  returned  under  an  impression  that  your 
friends  there  would  oppose  my  election.  They  received  this 
impression  from  some  intimations  of  the  kind  which  they 
heard  from  persons  in  West  Chester.  I  will  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  persons,  because  it  could  do  no  good.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  I  have  prevented  any  injury  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  such  a  report  in  that  township. 
The  name  of  one  gentleman  in  West  Chester  was  men- 
tioned to  me  as  an  enemy  to  my  election,  but  I  did  not 
believe  it,  and  therefore  will  not  repeat  his  name  even  to 
you. 

"I  have  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  paying  you  a  visit  in 
the  course  of  the  present  or  next  month.  I  wish  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  if  I  should,  I 
will  pass  through  West  Chester,  and  return  by  Chester  and 
Col.  Wayne's. 

"If  you  should  hear  any  report  that  the  Federalists  in 
any  portion  of  this  county  intend  to  strike  you,  write  to  me 
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without  reserve,  and  I  will  immediately  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it,  and  if  there  should  be  any  foundation  for  it  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prevent  it. 

"From  your  friend, 

"James  Buchanan/' 

Mr.  Miner's  two  terms,  closed  by  his  own  decision  not  to 
run  again,  pleasantly  coincided  with  the  administration  of 
his  friend  (as  he  speedily  became)  John  Quincy  Adams — • 
the  four  years  that  constituted  the  only  gleam  of  light,  in 
the  Federalist-Whig  view,  in  the  four  decades  of  national 
darkness  that  began  with  Jefferson  and  ended  with  Van 
Buren.  Intimate  letters  from  President  Adams  will  later 
be  given;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  next  Whig 
president,  with  the  exception  of  the  speedily  dying 
Harrison,  fully  agreed  with  Adams  in  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Miner;  he  was,  said  John  Tyler  in  1850,  the  ablest  man  he 
had  met  with  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  1825,  when  Mr.  Miner  took  his  seat,  Asher  came  to 
West  Chester,  and,  the  old-time  partnership  being  resumed, 
the  Village  Record,  during  the  four  years  of  the  junior  part- 
ner's absence  in  Washington,  wras  "edited  and  published  by 
A.  &  C.  Miner." 

Mr.  Miner's  first  motions  and  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  as  they  had  been  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, of  a  practical  nature: 

1.  Regarding  the  domestication  of  the  mulberry  tree  as 
permitting  silk-culture  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Regarding  national  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Del- 
aware breakwater. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  measures  it  must  be  recalled  that 
Mr.  Miner*  at  one  time  imported  mulberry  trees  and  silk- 
worms and  had  them  on  his  West  Chester  farm,  where  their 
uncertain  care  was  something  of  a  trial  to  the  willing  but  in- 
experienced Mrs.  Miner.     The  children  gathered  the  leaves 

*See  letters  January  14,  1826,  January  27,  1827,  and  February  11, 
1828. 
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to  feed  the  worms,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  said  they  could  hear 
the  little  nibbling  sound  as  the  worms  ate.  An  appreciative 
letter  from  David  Trimble,  Trimble's  Furnace,  Ky.,  says: 
(March  3d,  1828)  :  "I  beg  leave  to  present  my  best  respects 
to  you,  and  to  ask  the  favor  of  one  copy  of  the  printed 
Report — including  all  the  Documents — upon  the  Subject  of 
Silk,  Worms,  etc.  The  request  is  made  of  you  in  particular, 
because  I  wish  to  have  a  Copy — as  a  sort  of  keepsake — from 
the  member  who  made  the  first  movement  on  the  subject, 
and  who  is  likely  to  acquire  some  fame  by  his  foresight  in 
the  matter."  As  far  back  as  1732  the  Colonial  trustees 
granted  lands  to  Georgia  settlers  on  condition  that  they 
plant  mulberry  trees,  and  raise  silk  worms.  About  this 
same  time  South  Carolina,  and  by  1762,  at  least,  Connecti- 
cut, was  experimenting  with  silk  culture,  and  for  a  time 
these  efforts  were  active  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  his  brochure  on  "The  Silk  Industry  in  America,"  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "Workers  in  Silk  Culture  from  1825,"  Dr. 
L.  P.  Brockett  makes  no  mention  of  Mr.  Miner,  but  says: 
"Many  men  of  honorable  and  patriotic  characters,  who 
honestly  believed  that  by  some  of  the  measures  proposed,  the 
culture  and  production  of  silk  might  become  a  national  in- 
dustry *  *  *  demonstrated  their  faith  by  their  works. 
*  *  *  Among  these  the  Hon.  Peter  S.  DuPonceau  deserves 
perhaps  the  first  place  *  *  *  by  dint  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labor  Mr.  DuPonceau 
brought  the  matter  before  Congress  at  several  successive 
sessions." 

But  in  an  article  on  "Silk"  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  in  December,  1831,  it  is  said:  "About  the  year 
1790,  Mr.  Aspinwall  made  some  effort  to  introduce  silk 
culture  into  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  period  which  Mr.  Aspinwall  chose  for  intro- 
ducing the  silk  culture  among  us  was  not  well  chosen.  Com- 
merce in  the  North,  and  culture  of  cotton  in  the  South  en- 
grossed the  whole  attention  of  our  citizens.     No  more  was 
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heard  of  silk  in  this  country  until  about  the  year  1S25. 
The  cotton  trade  was  declining,  silk  had  everywhere  taken 
the  place  of  muslins.  The  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  once  more  drawn  toward  the  silk  culture 
as  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  advancing  at  the 
same  time,  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  and  our 
commerce,  and  thus  shaking  off  our  too  great  dependence 
on  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  29th  of 
December,  1825,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miner,  a  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  'that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry  tree  and  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  silk,  be  a  subject  worthy  of  legislative 
attention,  and  should  they  think  it  to  be  so,  whether  any 
legislative  provision  were  necessary  or  proper  to  promote 
the  production  of  silk.'  "  On  the  2nd  of  May  the  committee 
made  an  elaborate  report  in  which  they  proceeded  to  prove 
not  only  the  expediency,  but  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
encouraging  that  culture  "principally  for  the  reasons  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  our  annual  importation  of  silk 
goods,  compared  with  our  exports  of  bread  stuffs."  The 
committee  called  for  information,  and  Secretary  Rush,  who 
was  much  interested  in  the  matter,  addressed  circular  letters 
to  all  interested.  On  the  basis  of  this  investigation  a  man- 
ual was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  House  on  February 
11,  1828,  of  which  6,000  were  ordered  printed.  So  that 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Miner  was  the  one  to  revive  interest 
in  silk-culture  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  by  bring- 
ing it  before  the  House.  President  Adams  speaks  several 
times  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  interest  in  trying  to  raise  silk- 
worms in  the  White  House  gardens. 

In  supporting  the  second  of  these  measures  Mr.  Miner 
put  himself  on  the  federal  ground  now  occupied  by  all 
parties,  and  especially  by  the  newer  socialistic  propagandas, 
but  then  avoided  by  the  "strict  constructionists."     "Your 
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commercial  cities,"  said  he,  "belong  to  the  nation,  not  f.o 
the  States  where  they  are  located ;  and  it  is  for  the  general 
interest  that  they  should  be  guarded  and  protected."  The 
bill  was  at  first  rejected,  then  adopted,  not  without  dissent- 
ing votes,  but  without  a  division ;  and  Mr.  Miner,  with 
three  members  from  Philadelphia,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

December  27,  1827,  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Revolu- 
tionary land-warrants,  pleading  for  means  of  giving  old 
soldiers  a  knowledge  of  their  claims,  and  the  power  to  guard 
them  against  shyster  speculators. 

On  February  25,  1828,  he  delivered  in  the  House  another 
clear  and  cogent  speech  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  internal  improvements,  especially  in 
the  case  of  canals.*  The  Georgia  legislature  had  just  voted 
that  the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  exercise  any 
power  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  or  to  promote 
internal  improvement ;  South  Carolina,  as  usual,  had  done 
the  same  thing ;  and  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  submitting 
to  his  own  legislature  the  resolutions  of  the  two  States, 
had  squarely  suggested  secession,  saying  that,  "in  the  worst 
state  of  things  *  *  *  the  oppressed  sections  of  country  afford 
abundant  means  to  the  local  authorities  to  secure  to  them- 
selves, in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  all  the  salutary 
independence  of  nations;  to  protect  themselves,  without  the 
least  hazard,  against  physical  force  from  every  quarter." 

Defending  his  argument  by  citations  from  the  reports 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  "Federalist,"  and 
other  authorities,  Mr.  Miner  asserted  his  own  belief  that 
"In  peace  or  war,  for  commerce  and  defence,  the  means  of 

*He  had  already  received  from  the  city  of  New  York  the  gold 
medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  arrival,  in  1825,  of  the  "Seneca  Chief," 
the  first  canal-boat  from  Lake  Erie,  "and,"  says  Mr.  Harvey,  Lodge 
No.  61,  "Mr.  Clay,  recognizing  at  once  the  abilities  and  usefulness 
of  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  *  *  *  looked  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  member  of  the  House,  to  carry  out  his  views  upon 
the  subjects  of  improvement,  the  tariff,  and  a  United  States  bank." 
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rapid  transportation  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  regu- 
lating, exclusively,  external  and  internal  commerce  would 
seem  to  carry  with  it  the  means  of  facilitating  the  trans- 
portation of  foreign  and  domestic  produce,  which  is  the 
very  life  of  commerce.  All  commercial  nations  have  con- 
sidered the  power  important  to  commerce,  and  have  exer- 
cised it.  *  *  *  The  right  to  make  internal  improvements 
would,  therefore,  seem  naturally  to  flow  from  the  duty  of 
regulating  external  and  internal  commerce.  But  the  duty 
of  the  common  defence,  the  power  of  making  war,  carries 
with  it,  by  irresistible  necessity,  the  power  of  facilitating 
the  means  of  transportation  and  rapid  movements.  *  *  * 
And  can  it  be  conceived,  sir,  that  this  government  had  the 
power  to  add  an  empire  to  the  republic,  and  that  it  has 
not  the  right  to  make  a  road  to  that  empire  ?" 

The  speaker  did  not  live  to  hear  the  clamors  of  some 
parts  of  the  South,  after  the  Civil  War,  for  "the  old  flag 
and  an  appropriation,"  in  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  phrase; 
nor  did  he  dream,  with  all  his  prophetic  foresight,  that  he 
was  anticipating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  fortified  Panama  canal  of  our  own  day.  But  in  1859, 
within  six  years  of  his  death,  he  picked  up  this  speech, 
re-read  it,  and  wrote  on  the  cover:  "The  argument  is  un- 
answerable." 

During  his  term  of  office  he  took  part  in  many  other 
debates :  on  the  tariff,  the  Panama  Congress,  the  Marigny 
D'auterive  case :  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, etc.  When  a  bill  for  pensioning  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers was  introduced  into  the  House  [February  24,  1829], 
he  is  recorded  as  enquiring  "with  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
probable  amount  which  the  bill  would  withdraw  from  the 
treasury,  and  its  effect  in  retarding  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt."  He  was  a  useful  worker  on  committees,  in- 
cluding the  one  on  re-furnishing  the  White  House  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  his  trip  to  Washington  twenty  years 
earlier;  but  far  more  important  than  anything  else  done  in 
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Congress,  was  his  brave,  serious  and  continued  effort  to 
mitigate  the  evils  attending  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  ultimately  to  abolish  slavery  therein. 
That  he  intended  to  make  this  his  first  work  is  shown  by  a 
letter  from  his  wife  congratulating  him  on  his  resolutions  in 
favor  of  sending  a  delegate  to  the  Panama  Congress*  called 
by  the  new  Republics  of  South  America. 

"West  Chester,  February  2,  1826. 

"So  the  President  was  pleased  to  compliment  you  on  your 
.[Panama]  speech.  It  was  very  appropriate,  well-timed. 
The  administration  is  pleased  with  it  and  so  am  I.  I  was 
afraid  you  should  meddle  with  the  subject  of  slavery;  I 
thought  it  a  dangerous  one,  but  did  not  wish  to  discourage 
you,  so  I  said  nothing  about  it  in  my  reply  to  your  letter 
in  which  you  mentioned  your  intention  of  noticing  it." 

Indeed  that  the  Southerners,  always  on  the  alert,  found 
in  this  whole  subject  and  in  Mr.  Miner's  Declaration  of 
Independence  expressions  "rights  of  man,"  "free  and 
equal,"  etc.,  in  his  speech  a  covert  allusion  to  slavery,  is 
evidenced  by  a  reply  by  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  January 
31,  1826:  "Is  this  Congress  [Panama]  to  tell  *  *  *  all  of 
us  from  the  Southern  States,  that  'all  men  are  free  and 
equal'  *  *  *  and  if  you  join  us  to  command  the  emperor 
of  Brazil  to  descend  from  his  throne  we  shall  then  turn 
round  to  you,  and  say  to  the  United  States,  'Every  man  is 
free,  and  if  you  refuse  to  make  them  so  we  will  bring  seven 
Republics  in  full  march  to  make  them  so?'"  "Will  any 
man  pretend  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist  here?"  After 
Mr.  Floyd's  impassioned  speech  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said 
"he  hoped  the  House  would  discuss  this  subject  in  a  man- 
ner which  became  the  subject." 

In  particular  fearing  the  possibility  of  having  to  meet  a 
delegate  from  Hayti  on  an  equality,  at  this  congress,  and 
in  general  having  learned  through  the  struggle  over  the 
admission  of  Missouri,    the    need    of    an    opportunity  to 

*See  letter  January  26,  1826. 
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spread  their  pro-slavery  views,  the  slave-holders  used  and 
extended  this  Panama  discussion  for  their  own  purposes. 
"The  slave-holders  had  registered  their  claims.  This  gave 
a  permanent  meaning  to  the  otherwise  absolutely  fruitless 
and  aimless  struggle  over  the  Panama  Mission."  (Von 
Hoist,  Vol.  I,  P.  433).  Mr.  Webster  supported  the  presi- 
dent in  this  matter,  and,  says  Edward  Everett,  in  his 
Memoir  of  Daniel  Webster,  p.  j6:  'The  speech  on  the 
Panama  question  was  the  most  considerable  effort  made  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  nineteenth  congress." 

But  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  May,  1826,  that  Mr. 
Miner  felt  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  be  full  enough  to 
permit  him  to  offer  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  doing 
away  at  once  with  the  slave  trade  and  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  House 
Debates  are  silent  on  this  subject,  as  is  the  National  Jour- 
nal in  its  report  of  the  day's  proceedings,  but  on  the  15th  it 
has  an  editorial  note  saying  that  Mr.  Miner  offered  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  changing  the  population  of  the  district 
in  order  that  a  higher  white  class  might  come  in,  and  that, 
though  the  resolutions  were  denied  at  this  time,  it  hoped 
Mr.  Miner  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  later. 
The  National  Gazette  of  Philadelphia  of  May  16,  1826,  ex- 
plained that  this  "gradual  change  of  population"  was  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District,  and  a  few  days  later  the  same  paper  printed  the 
text  of  the  resolutions  in  full. 

As  these  resolutions  are  important  in  Mr.  Miner's  life 
history  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  movement  and  are  difficult  of 
access  to  the  general  reader  (Journal  of  the  House,  19th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  1825 — 6,  p.  559),  and  are  ignored  by 
all  but  one  historian,  the  text  is  given  entire  from  the 
National  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  May  18th,  1826. 
This  source  is  chosen  because  of  correlative  matter  in  the 
same  issue. 
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"The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Miner  respect- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  were  mentioned  on  Tuesday  in  this  gazette : 

"Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  not  be  promoted  by  the  substitution  of  a  free  white 
population,  in  the  place  of  that  portion  of  a  different  de- 
scription now  existing  therein,  in  as  much  as  it  would  lead 
to  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  con- 
verting barren  fields  into  fruitful  gardens,  promote  enter- 
prise, and  useful  improvements,  and  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  property  in  and  near  the  seat  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Resolved,  That,  considering  the  number  of  valuable 
lives,  and  the  great  interests,  concentrated  in  this  District, 
it  is  worthy  the  distinct  consideration  of  Patriots  and 
Statesmen,  whether  those  lives  and  interests  ought  not  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  free  white  population,  interested  in  the 
Government,  connecting  society  throughout  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  binding  it  by  the  sympathies  of  a  common  inter- 
est; substituting,  for  the  present  sub-stratum  of  society, 
a  band  of  freemen,  an  efficient  and  patriotic  militia,  the  will- 
ing, prompt  and  able  defenders  of  their  Government  and 
country,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  here  a 
standing  military  force,  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  which 
must,  otherwise,  be  increased  with  the  increasing  evil. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
domestic  slave-trade,  as  concentrated  and  carried  on  from 
this  District,  not  growing  out  of  property  owned  within 
the  District,  or  connected  with  the  interests  of  person; 
here  on  public  service,  (the  public  prisons  and  persons  em- 
ployed therein,  being  extensively  occupied  in  such  traffic) 
be  not  an  evil  which  requires  legislative  interposition  to 
remedy. 
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"Resolved,  That  the  District  of  Columbia  being  placed 
under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  ought  to  exhibit  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world,  the  purest  specimen  of  government,  vindicating  the 
superior  excellence  of  free  institutions — that,  as  we  are 
here  establishing  a  city  intended  as  a  perpetual  capital  of  a 
great  republic,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity,  that 
the  foundations  thereof  be  laid  in  wisdom,  and  that  no 
fundamental  evils  in  the  structure  of  its  policy  be  permitted 
to  take  root,  which  might  become  inveterate,  by  time,  but 
which  a  prudent  and  timely  policy  may  eradicate. 

"Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  take  the  subjects  herein  referred 
to,  into  consideration,  and,  if  they  shall,  after  full  inquiry, 
be  of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  would  be  promoted 
thereby,  report  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such  restrictions  upon  the 
slave-trade  therein  as  shall  be  just  and  proper." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  National  Gazette  a  letter  is  quoted 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  House  when  these  resolu- 
tions were  offered,  telling  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  about 
them.  Their  reading,  he  said,  caused  great  excitement ;  Mr. 
Miner  did  not  ask  to  have  them  considered  then,  but  on 
another  day  when  he  would  be  able  to  give  statements  that 
would  induce  the  House  to  unite  with  him  in  opinion — he 
hoped  unanimously ;  it  had  been  his  intention  to  bring  this 
up  earlier,  but  he  had  been  busy  collecting  facts  to  sustain 
his  proposition.  ''Many  Southern  gentlemen  seeming  much 
excited  it  was  thought  impolitic  to  bring  on  the  discussion 
*  *  *  and  the  object  of  bringing  this  very  delicate,  but  most 
important  subject  distinctly  before  the  House  and  the 
Nation  having  been  effected  the  House  refused  to  consider 
the  resolutions."  "Negatived  by  an  apparently  large  ma- 
jority," says  Niles  Register,  May  20,  1826. 

The  House  adjourned  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1826,  and 
needless  to  say  "another  day"  was  not  given  to  Mr.  Miner, 
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but  the  subject  having  been  brought  "distinctly  before  the 
House,  and  the  Nation,"  it  was  considered  so  important  a 
step  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  as  to  call 
forth,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  a  resolution 
of  thanks  from  the  Old  "New  York  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Manumission  of  Slaves,"  the  substance  of  which  was  as 
follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  resolution  brought  forward  by  him  at  the 
last  session  of  that  body,  proposing  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  determination  ex- 
pressed by  him  to  renew  the  application  for  this  purpose  at 
the  approaching  session ;  and  this  Society  will  be  much 
gratified  to  hear  that  such  application  is  renewed  at  the 
earliest  proper  opportunity. 

"In  performing  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  committee 
would  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  to  express  their 
most  fervent  hope  that  the  measure  you  stand  pledged  to 
the  nation  to  bring  forward  will  be  prosecuted  with  an  earn- 
estness of  zeal  commensurate  with  its  importance.  *  *  * 

"If  there  be  a  spot  of  earth  which  more  than  any  other  on 
this  globe  should  be  regarded  as  the  consecrated  ground  of 
freedom,  it  is  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  existence 
of  slavery  there,  by  the  permission  of  our  republican  con- 
gress, presents  an  inconsistency  too  gross  for  palliation ;  and 
rest  assured,  sir,  that  the  man  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
stain  of  this  inconsistency  shall  be  removed,  shall,  besides 
the  high  satisfaction  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  a  most  important  duty,  receive  the  thanks 
of  his  country,  and  live  long  in  the  remembrance  of  grate- 
ful posterity." 

This  tribute  was  signed  by  Hiram  Ketchum,  Thomas 
Hale,  William  L.  Stone,  Ira  Clizbe,  and  Goold  Brown. 

From  the  very  beginning  Congress  had  been  besieged 
with  memorials  and  petitions,  the  efforts  of  the  Quakers 
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being  especially  earnest  in  this  line.  The  extinction  of  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  the  domestic  slave-trade;  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  slaves,  etc., 
found  their  way  into  the  discussions  of  the  House.  Even 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  as  far  back  as  1816,  had  moved 
to  appoint  a  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  an 
inhuman  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  in  and  through  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  report  whether  any,  and  what, 
measures  are  necessary  for  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  same." 
Such  a  committee  was  duly  appointed,  with  Randolph  him- 
self as  chairman ;  and  a  subsequent  report  set  forth  some 
facts  in  the  case,  but  recommended  no  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression, or  even  the  regulation,  of  the  traffic,  so  the  matter 
dropped.  Slavery  had  been  hotly  denounced  on  the  floor, 
as  when,  for  a  single  example,  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  in 
181 9,  called  it  a  "monstrous  scourge  of  the  human  race,*' 
in  the  exciting  debates  leading  to  the  Missouri  Compromise ; 
but  with  all  this  it  would  seem  that  only  once  before  had  a 
resolution  favoring  the  abolition  of  slavery,  per  se,  been 
offered  to  the  House.  It  would  be  a  bolci  person  who 
would  state  definitely  that  this  is  the  case,  but  a  diligent 
search  back  to  the  first  Constitutional  Congress  has  found 
only  one  earlier  series  of  resolutions  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  On  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1820,  Mr.  Meigs,  of  New  York,  submitted  resolu- 
tions asking  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  set- 
ting aside  public  lands  as  a  fund,  1st,  for  a  naval  force  to 
annihilate  the  slave-trade ;  2nd,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States ;  3rd,  colonization  of  Negroes.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  went  farther  in  suggesting  unlimited  aboli- 
tion, but  Mr.  Miner  felt  that  to  be  impossible  and  thought 
that  if  it  could  be  abolished  in  the  District  a  lever  would 
be  furnished  with  which  to  accomplish  the  rest.  Mr.  Meigs* 
Resolutions  died  at  their  birth,  but  Mr.  Miner  followed  his 
more  and  more  trenchantly  to  the  end  of  his  terms. 

In  his  Memoir,  Vol.  4,  p.  518,  under  date  February  5, 
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1820,  Mr.  Adams  says :  "Walking  to  my  office,  Mr.  Henry 
Meigs,  member  of  the  House  from  New  York,  told  me  that 
he  had  offered  this  morning  several  resolutions,  with  a  view 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  throughout  the  union.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  serve  him  as  an  apology  to  his  constituents  for 
voting  against  the  restriction." 
[In  the  Missouri  debate.] 

The  second  session  of  the  19th  Congress  convened  De- 
cember 4,  1826,  and  doubtless  much  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
proval of  his  earlier  resolutions  Mr.  Miner  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  speak  again  on  the  subject.  To  his  wife  he 
wrote  December  2j,  1826. 

"Where  have  you  been  to-night,  Master  Charles?  You 
shall  hear.  It  is  now  half-past  9 ;  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Clay's. 
I  did  not  intend  to  go,  but  Mr.  Williams  came  in  and  per- 
suaded me.  The  night  before  I  was  at  Gen.  Jessup's ;  but 
did  not  stay  long,  for  I  had  pressing  business  at  home,  a 
debate  coming  on  to-day  in  which  I  felt  a  lively  interest. 
It  regarded  the  poor  blacks  in  the  District.  Col.  Ward  had 
introduced  the  proposition,  and  he  came  and  asked  me  to 
aid  in  its  passage.  The  House  was  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  excitement.  After  some  effort  I  got  the  floor. 
Fortunately  I  was  cool — self-possessed — spoke  sad  things  to 
hear,  yet  in  the  mildest  and  most  persuasive  manner  I  pos- 
sibly could.  The  House  listened  with  all  the  attention  I 
could  wish  till  I  had  got  nearly  through.  I  wandered  a 
little  on  purpose ;  there  were  some  things  I  wished  to  intro- 
duce, and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  on  the  subject 
of  the  enormities  of  the  slave-trade,  etc.,  in  the  District. 
When  I  had  got  nearly  to  the  end  Mr.  Brent  called  me  to 
order,  not  angrily.  I  do  think,  pardon  me  for  saying  so, 
that  from  my  mild,  conciliatory  tone  and  manner,  though  I 
said  most  unpleasant  things,  yet  the  feelings  of  irritation 
were  soothed.  You  will  see  the  report  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Reed  of  Massachusetts  took  me  by  the  hand  and  thanked 
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me.  Mr,  Wright  of  Ohio  told  me  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Brent 
interrupted  me,  etc.  The  feeling  was  certainly  favorable. 
'So  much  for  so  much'  as  my  good  father  used  to  say." 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ward's  long  speech  inquiring  if 
there  was  any  law  authorizing  the  imprisoning  and  selling 
free  men  of  color,  Mr.  Miner  introduced  this,  his  second 
annual  resolution  looking  toward  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  resolution  was 
objected  to  by  the  speaker  and  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Miner  but 
later  in  the  day  he  spoke  on  the  subject,  saying:  "He  rose, 
especially  to  reply  to  a  remark  by  several  gentlemen,  seem- 
ing to  imply  that  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  discussed  be- 
cause it  created  so  much  excitement  and  irritation.  Such 
certainly  was  the  case,  and  he  regretted  that  it  was  so.  The 
whole  interests  of  the  District  are  confined  to  our  juris- 
diction. No  power  but  that  of  the  General  Government 
could  operate  here.  Slavery  existed  within  the  District  and 
the  subject  must  be  regulated  by  Congress.  It  was  not  only 
our  right  but  our  duty.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  intelli- 
gently without  inquiry  and  free  discussion.  This  was  felt 
to  be  a  subject  of  delicacy ;  no  one  felt  it  more  sensibly 
than  himself.  It  is  always  painful  to  excite  unpleasant 
feelings ;  such  was  never  his  wish ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
regret  with  him  when,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  such  was 
ever  the  consequence.  In  his  opinion  every  subject  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  regulate  and  legislate  upon,  ought  to  be 
considered  proper  to  be  introduced  here  and  freely  dis- 
cussed, without  exciting  pain  or  passion.  It  was  in  fact 
the  case,  that  owing  to  the  painful  excitement  growing  out 
of  any  motion  on  the  subject  here,  it  had  been  utterly  ne- 
glected. Gentlemen  from  neither  section  of  the  union  like 
to  take  any  step  in  relation  to  it.  The  consequence  was  there 
had  been  no  amelioration  of  the  laws  growing  out  of  the 
system  of  slavery  here,  for  the  thirty  years  the  District 
had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government. 
In  other  States  improvements  had  been  made;  their  codes 
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had  been  ameliorated ;  here,  from  the  cause  alluded  to,  they 
had  been  entirely  neglected."  He  then  went  on  to  state  sad 
facts,  and  added,  "All  would  go  to  show  that  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  District  needed  our  interfer- 
ence, and  ought  to  be  discussed  with  freedom  and  good 
temper."  To  which  it  was  replied  that  it  was  a '"delicate 
subject"  "  well  calculated  to  produce  excitement  and  alarm 
in  the  slave-holding  states."  [Summary  in  Congressional 
Debates,  1826-27,  p.  563.] 

These  speeches  of  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Miner  had  the 
effect  of  leading  the  committee  to  introduce  a  bill,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1827,  to  repeal  the  objectionable  laws.  The  House 
however,  refused  the  bill. 

On  New  Year's  day  of  1828  Mr.  Miner  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Jacob  Cist,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  who,  in  addition  to 
many  other  gifts  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability : 

"I  am  employed  in  gathering  information  respecting 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  this  District.  It  has  increased 
more  than  any  other  business  since  you  were  here,  and  is 
now  carried  on  at  wholesale.  Besides  hundreds  in  the 
prisons,  brought  in  and  confined  here  for  sale,  there  are 
houses  kept  for  their  reception,  where  pens  are  made  and 
the  southern  traders  hold  their  headquarters.  Are  there  any 
facts  in  your  knowledge  that  would  apply  to  the  subject? 
or  can  you  give  me  information  or  advice  where  to  apply 
or  how  to  proceed  ?  It  is  so  long  since  you  were  here  I  can- 
not hope  for  much,  but  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
prevailed  when  you  were  here.  I  have  also  to  beg  the  favor 
of  you  to  give  me  a  sketch  for  engraving  of  a  gang  of  four- 
teen negroes,  men  chiefly,  one  or  two  women,  hand-cuffed, 
and  chained  together  as  they  iron  them  here  to  send  them 
off.  An  ox-chain  runs  from  front  to  rear  in  the  centre ;  then 
the  poor  wretches  are  hand-cuffed,  right  and  left  hand,  to 
this  chain  in  pairs.  Perhaps  fourteen  figures  would  be  too 
many  to  task  you  to  sketch.  I  wish  also,  if  you  can  (how 
much  labor  is  it?  no  matter,  it  is  in  a  holy  cause),  I  wish 
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you  would  sketch  a  mother  forced  from  her  children — 
turning,  wringing  her  hands,  and  in  despair  exclaiming : 
'Oh !  my  children !  my  children  V  I  mean  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  Congress,  and  I  wish  to  be  armed  at  all  points  for 
offence  and  defence."  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not 
these  drawings  were  made,  but  on  March  24,  1828,  he  pre- 
sented the  "memorial"  he  was  then  preparing,  which  is 
printed  in  full,  "House  Document  215,"  in  the  "Executive 
Documents." 

This  "Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  praying  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  was  far-reaching  in  its  scope. 
Pointing  out  the  inconsistency  between  the  laws  making 
the  foreign  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  with  death,  and 
the  District  laxity  which  permitted  a  possibly  free  negro 
to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  auctioned  off  for  life  for  non- 
payment of  jail  fees,  the  memorial  went  on  to  attack  the 
institution  of  slavery  itself,  as  having  "an  evident  tendency 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  damp  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  by  accustoming  the  rising  generation  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  honest  labor,  and  to  depend,  for  sup- 
port, too  much  upon  the  labor  of  others."  It  accordingly 
proposed  laws  "to  prevent  slaves  from  being  removed  into 
this  District,  or  brought  in  for  sale,  hire,  or  transportation; 
without,  however,  preventing  members  of  Congress,  resi- 
dent strangers,  or  travellers  from  bringing  and  taking  away 
with  them  their  domestic  servants ;"  the  repeal  of  laws 
authorizing  the  selling  of  supposed  runaways  for  their  prison 
fees  or  maintenance;  and  a  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion whereby  "all  children  of  slaves  born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years."  Slavery  had  been  or  was  gradually  being  abolished 
in  the  Northern  States.  Many  States  had  done  much  for 
the  betterment  of  their  slaves ;  his  own  State  with  its  oldest 
society  for  abolition  in  the  country,  was  behind  him  in  this 
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special  effort ;  many  petitions  from  various  sources  had  been 
sent  to  Congress,  and  he  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  some  had  been  presented ;  but  the  present  petition — 
one  of  the  signers  being  Chief  Justice  Cranch  of  the  Dis- 
trict, father  of  the  poet — was  especially  important  being 
"sustained  by  sixteen  slave-holders  in  the  District  and  more 
than  one  thousand  property-holders  in  the  District."  Be- 
sides this  petition  was  his  own ;  the  work  of  his  own  brain, 
hand  and  heart,  and  the  hard  work  he  put  on  it,  gathering 
facts  and  securing  signatures,  caused  it  to  stand  out  particu- 
larly in  his  later  memory.  A  little  before  the  presentation  of 
this  petition  a  const" tuent  in  West  Chester  wrote  urging 
him  to  be  more  cautious :  "You  must  be  a  Colonization  man 
and  you  must  not  push  that  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  too  hard — the  rusty  old  gun  will  kick  most  con- 
foundedly— this  is  not  the  time — wait  a  little — let  us  get 
more  friends  in  the  South  and  West — and  let  us  deserve 
their  friendship  and  confidence  by  a  cordial  co-operation  in 
their  Colonization  plan."  But  letters  like  this  did  not  dis- 
courage him  in  the  least. 

His  final  effort,  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  all  his 
powers,  was  the  introduction  on  January  6,  1829,  of  his 
preamble  and  resolution,  directing  the  committee  on  the 
District  to  inquire  into  the  slave-trade  in  the  District,  and 
closing:  "That  the  committee  be  further  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District,  in  such  manner 
that  the  interests  of  no  individual  shall  be  injured  thereby." 
In  offering  it  he  represented  not  only  his  own  opinion  but 
that  of  his  State;  for  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives had,  at  its  previous  session,  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  slavery  in  the  District  ought  to  be 
abolished,  "in  such  manner  as  they  [Congress]  may  consider 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  As  was  his  wont  he  prepared 
himself  with  the  greatest  care  for  this  speech.     It  was  his 
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custom  all  through  his  residence  in  Washington  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  the  auction  sales ;  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known  of  the  private  "dens"  where  kidnapped  free  negroes 
were  packed  as  closely  as  possible ;  to  learn  all  he  could 
by  private  conversation  with  keepers ;  and  in  every  way  to 
be  sure,  especially  when  approaching  a  speech,  that  his -in- 
formation was  full  and  accurate.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
the  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions,  he  sup- 
ported them  by  his  speech.  Naturally  the  atrocities  cited 
and  the  arguments  offered  were  largely  the  same  as  in 
previous  speeches.  Having  set  forth  the  constitutional  right 
(and  duty)  of  Congress  to  correct  abuses  in  the  District; 
— ''If  evils  exist  we  alone  can  remedy  them.  If  injustice 
and  oppression  prevail  we  alone  are  responsible" — he  went 
on  to  marshal  his  army  of  facts.  He  had  papers  furnished 
him  by  keepers  of  jails  showing  the  hundreds  of  negroes 
who  were  yearly  imprisoned  on  the  plea  of  debt,  or  for  no 
cause ;  he  drew  the  distressing  pictures  that  later  became  so 
familiar  of  negroes  ruined  for  life  by  the  dampness,  black- 
ness and  vermin  of  their  cells ;  of  the  separations  of  fam- 
ilies, the  chain-gangs,  etc. 

He  suggested  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner 
who  should  come  with  "anxious  pleasure"  to  the  "ten  miles 
square,  where  the  united  wisdom  and  unrestricted  power  of 
.  the  nation  operate.  *  *  *  And  whatobjectsarepresentedtohis 
view?  At  one  market  he  meets  a  crowd,  and  as  he  passes 
near,  behold  it  is  a  constable  exhibiting  a  woman  for  sale 
subjected  to  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  unfeeling!  He  is 
selling  her  for  a  petty  debt,  under  the  authority  of  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress !  Well  may  he  exclaim  'The  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone  forever' !  To  remove  the  painful  impression,  he 
takes  up  a  newspaper  and  reads :  'Cash  in  the  market  and 
the  highest  price  for  men  and  women.'  He  walks  abroad, 
sees  a  gang  of  slaves  hand-cuffed  together,  a  long  chain 
running  between  them  connecting  the  whole :  miserable 
objects  of  horror  and  despair,  marching  off  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  slave-traders."  While  the  States  from  which 
the  District  had  been  set  apart  had  been  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  their  slaves  Congress  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
them:  "This  District  ought  to  be  the  best  governed  in  the 
Universe.  It  is  absolutely  the  worst."  He  urged  that 
"nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  insecurity  of 'property, 
than  instances  of  cruelty,  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  pub- 
licly exhibited ;  that  the  South  are  therefore  interested  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade  here."  He  charged  that  "offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  had  been  employed  and 
had  derived  profit  from  carrying  on  this  trade,"  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  sad  gamut.  Then,  as  in  the  earlier 
speeches,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  rupture,  he  went  on  to 
propose  indemnity:  "I  would  not,"  said  he,  "be  rash;  I 
would  propose  no  sudden  disruption  of  existing  interests; 
I  am  no  friend  to  sudden  revolutions ;  what  I  would  pro- 
pose would  be  that  measures  should  be  advanced  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  slavery  here  gradually.  The  slave-trade, 
and  the  public  sale  of  men  and  women,  I  would  instantly 
interdict.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  that  no  person  should 
be  injured  in  his  interests  to  the  least  amount.  Should 
any  such  case  occur,  ample  indemnity  should  be  given.  Ten 
years  is  much  in  a  man's  life,  yet  it  is  a  brief  space  in  the 
life  of  a  city.  The  change  ought  to  be  so  gradual  that  it 
should  only  be  felt  and  known  by  the  blessings  and  pros- 
perity it  would  shed  abroad  over  the  whole  District.  By  a 
law  that  should  protect  the  District  from  being  overrun  by 
free  negroes,  which  should  exclude  the  further  introduction 
of  slaves  to  reside  here  permanently,  and  which  should 
provide  that  persons  born  after  a  certain  period  to  be  fixed 
upon,  should  be  free,  with  other  salutary  regulations,  this 
degraded  caste  would  gradually  disappear,  like  darkness 
before  the  opening  day." 

The  principal  reply  to  Mr.  Miner  was  made  by  Mr. 
Weems,  of  Maryland,  who,  like  his  predecessor  in  the  de- 
bate, was  serving  his  last  term  as  representative.     It  relied 
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largely  upon  the  "Cursed  be  Canaan"  argument ;  and  as- 
serted that  legislation  on  moral  subjects  tended  to  set  up 
"the  edicts  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy."  He  stated  that 
every  master  loved  good  slaves,  but  called  the  men  of  color 
on  sale  in  Washington  at  once  "worse  than  wild  beasts"  and 
"the  most  sprightly  fellows."  His  neatest  hit  was  "an  awful 
inquiry,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  volume  of  truth  *  *  * 
'who  art  thou,  oh,  vain  man,  that  condemneth  another  man's 
servant ;  before  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.'  " 
Mr.  Miner  having  accepted  an  amendment  with  the  modi- 
fied expression  "it  is  alleged  that,"  etc.  the  preamble  was 
nevertheless  rejected  (January  9),  yeas  37,  nays  141;  but 
the  resolution  directing  inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  was 
adopted,  120  to  59;  and  that  regarding  the  expediency  of 
gradual  abolition  was  also  adopted,  114  to  66.  Notwith- 
standing this  two-to-one  vote,  the  slave-holding  speaker, 
Stevenson,  says  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America,"  "so  constituted  the  committee 
that  no  further  action  was  taken  on  the  subject."  Wilson 
characterizes  the  speech  as  "earnest  and  effective ;"  but  fam- 
ily tradition,  often  voiced  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
gives  it  greater  praise  from  a  higher  source,  for  she  re- 
membered that  after  the  speech  Daniel  Webster,  despite 
his  general  views,  put  his  arm  over  his  shoulder  and  ex- 
claimed: "Mr.  Miner,  you  have  lighted  a  torch  that  will 
set  fire  to  the  whole  country."  Mrs.  Thomas  also  remem- 
bered that  his  family  were  very  anxious  for  his  personal 
safety.  Naturally  he  was  delighted  at  his  success,  and  im- 
mediately scribbled  a  little  letter  to  Mrs.  Miner :  "My  reso- 
lutions have  occupied  the  chief  part  of  the  day.  The  reso- 
lutions were  both  adopted  by  large  majorities ;  the  pre- 
amble, as  I  expected,  rejected.  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  be, 
away  from  you,  the  happiest  dog  in  Christendom."  To 
a  relative  he  wrote  next  day :  "I  have  been  so  busy  the 
ten  days  past  I  have  neglected  everything  but  my  slave 
resolutions." 
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On  a  stray  leaf  that  seems  not  to  be  from  the  Autobi- 
ography Mr.  Miner  begins  an  account  of  the  passing  of. 
these  resolutions,  and  their  reception :  "It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Resolutions  similar  in  purpose  had  been  intro- 
duced so  early  as  1825  [this  must  be  a  slip  for  1826,  for 
none  such  can  be  found  in  1825],  and  again  at  a  later  period 
but  aware  of  its  importance  I  thought  it  decorous  and 
proper — just  to  the  people  of  the  District,  indeed  to  the 
whole  country  not  to  press  the  matter  to  a  hasty  decision. 
The  House  acted  on  it  after  full  deliberation,  and  as  will 
be  seen,  with  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  those  most  inti- 
mately concerned — the  People  of  the  District  themselves. 
This  has  been  so  entirely  misrepresented  by  the  slave- 
traders,  an  active,  fearless  and  influential  class,  *  *  *  and 
misunderstood  by  large  numbers  of  truth-seeking  citizens, 
that  a  more  full  exposition  of  the  matter  is  evidently  de- 
manded. *  *  * 

"It  will  be  noted  that  introduced  on  the  6th,  they  were  not 
finally  disposed  of  till  the  9th,  allowing  ample  time  for  de- 
liberation. The  majorities  were  increased  (I  think)  by  ten 
or  twelve  members  from  slave-holding  states."  Then  follows 
the  only  apparent  bitterness  in  any  record : 

"But  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  Hon.  John  Bell 
though  fully  apprised  (as  the  documents  now  adduced  will 
show)  of  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  District, 
and  of  the  deep  enormity  and  cruelty,  and  shameful  pub- 
licity of  the  slave  auction  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the 
numerous  [illegible]  in  different  quarters,  yet  he  recorded 
his  vote,  each  and  every  time,  against  the  proposed  meas- 
ure. 

"What  seems  irreconcileable  with  any  idea  of  justice  and 
liberality  is  his  vote  against  the  first  resolution  to  enquire 
into  the  laws  within  the  District  in  respect  to  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade. 

"The  refusal  even  to  permit  an  inquiry  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  the  Grand  Jury  had  presented  the  slave 
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trade  as  an  insufferable  nuisance.  And  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  the  intelligent,  opulent,  business  men  (a  majority 
of  them  it  is  presumed  slave-holders)  had  the  preceding 
year  presented  a  petition  expressing  their  wishes  on  the 
subject,  which  was  then  before  the  House  and  Mr.  Bell. 
Its  vast  importance  will  more  than  counterbalance  objec- 
tion to  its  length.  It  shows  the  Popular  Sovereignty  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants — it  refutes  the  slander  that  the  free 
States  interferred  against  the  wishes  of  the  People.  It 
exhibits  the  recorded  opinion — feelings  and  doctrines  of  the 
Hon.  John  Bell." 

Anti-slavery  opinion  outside  of  Washington  promptly 
recognized  the  service  he  had  done;  thus  William  Rawle, 
S.  Dist.  Col.,  wrote  from  Philadelphia,  January  14,  1829: 

"Permit  me  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  at  your 
efforts  in  respect  to  the  disgraceful  continunace  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  having  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
go  to  a  committee.  It  will,  I  hope,  prove  an  entering  wedge 
on  this  important  subject;  and  if  nothing  effectual  should 
be  done  during  the  present  session  it  will  be  at  least  laying 
a  foundation  wrhich  your  successors  will  not,  I  hope,  lose 
sight  of.  I  could  have  wished  you  to  have  received  more 
support  from  your  colleagues,  but  the  honor  to  yourself 
is  greater  by  standing  so  much  alone."     (See  page  233.) 

At  that  time  anti-slavery  opinion  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  rather  looked  toward  purchase,  colonization,  and 
milder  measures  of  removing  the  evil ;  while  in  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  Maryland  just  a  little  later,  the  young 
Garrison  was  beginning  to  write  newspaper  articles  advo- 
cating speedier  or  more  violent  measures  of  emancipation. 
In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  Writer  has  read  a  private 
letter  by  Mr.  Garrison  (years  since  but  the  memory  is  vivid) 
speaking  coolly  of  Mr.  Miner  and  his  hope  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, as  too  moderate — as  it  naturally  would  seem  to  the 
radical — but  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  his  first  anti- 
slavery  address  in  Boston,  July  4th,   1829,  after  all  Mr. 
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Miner's  work  was  done  in  the  Ilouse,  Mr.  Garrison  said 
(Old  South  Leaflets  p.  9)  :  "The  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  of  this  generation  is  most  assuredly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  fabric,  which  now  towers  above  the  Alps,  must 
be  taken  away  brick  by  brick,  and  foot  by  foot,  till  it  is 
reduced  so  low  that  it  may  be  overturned  without  burying 
the  nation  in  its  ruin.  Years  may  elapse  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  achievement;  generations  of  blacks  may  go 
down  to  the  grave,"  etc. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  reformer  in 
the  twenties  was  doing  more  good,  or  spreading  a  wider 
influence,  than  Charles  Miner.  Never  a  radical  regarding 
immediate  measures,  but  never  yielding  in  his  general  hos- 
tility to  slavery,  he  proceeded  along  those  conservative  but 
finally  irresistible  lines  which,  thirty-three  years  later,  were 
followed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  it  is  well  known,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  seriously  contemplated  that  other  plan  of 
Mr.  Miner's  which  the  radicals  despised — remuneration. 
"He  [Lincoln]  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  remunerate  the  southern  people  for  their  slaves 
*  *  *  he  should  be  in  favor,  individually,  of  the  govern- 
ment's paying  a  fair  indemnity  for  loss  of  the  owners." 
Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  5,  p.  71. 

During  his  congressional  career  Mr.  Miner  sent  to  his 
wife — who,  as  their  financial  circumstances  were  narrow, 
remained  with  the  children  in  West  Chester — -a  series  of 
letters  which  give  bits  of  the  panorama  of  Washington  life 
through  the  period  of  one  administration ;  glimpses  of  the 
personal  and  social  features  of  a  capital  which  in  some  ways 
was  on  a  level  with  the  best  European  courts  and  in  some 
rather  in  the  rough,  notwithstanding  the  proper  aristocracy 
of  President  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay  and 
others,  and  also  offer  nearly  the  best  picture  of  his  own 
happy,  optimistic,  loving  nature,  almost  boyish  in  its  enthus- 
iasms and  its  naive  vanity,  and  at  the  same  time  broad,  far- 
sighted  and  serious  in  its  aims.    Extracts  from  them  may  be 
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given  in  chronological  order,  with  such  notes  as  will  make 
clear  the  public  allusions. 

[December  6,  1825!] 

"Mr.  Webster  came  to  me  to-day  to  challenge  me  as  a 
New  England  man.  I  told  him  that  my  heart  was  all 
Pennsylvanian ;  but  yet  I  loved  the  place  of  my  birth.  Mr. 
Everett  does  not  look  the  least  as  I  expected ;  he  sits  with  a 
modest  downcast  eye,  and  you  would  not  suppose  he  ever 
spoke  above  his  breath  in  his  life." 

[December  17,  1825.] 

"I  suppose  the  President  wras  not  displeased  with  my 
frank,  unceremonious,  but  awkward  introduction,  as  he  has 
sent  me  one  of  the  earliest  invitations  to  visit  him ;  but  I 
suppose  that  was  mere  chance.  He  gives  all  the  members 
dinners ;  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony  without  any  heart 
in  it."  In  his  Memoir,  Vol.  7,  p.  74,  date  December  8,  1825, 
Mr.  Adams  says : 

"I  had  a  continual  succession  of  visitors.  48  members 
of  the  House  and  4  Senators.  Mr.  Miner  of  Pennsylvania 
came  and  introduced  himself,  but  stayed  not  more  than  five 
minutes." 

[December  21,  1825.] 

"According  to  invitation  I  dined  [torn]  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  it  is  [torn]  to  be  invited  before  the 
Holy-days,  so  [torn]  said  he  had  refused  to  [torn]  Mr. 
Munroe  because  he  was  invited  after  them.  *  *  *  Mr. 
Adams  stood  in  a  circle  of  gentlemen,  met  us,  shook 
hands  and  led  us  in  to  Mrs.  Adams,  who  sat  at  the  dot, 
[Mr.  Miner  often  accompanied  his  descriptions  by  plans  or 
pictures]  nearest  the  fire ;  the  other  dots  represent  other 
ladies,  to  whom  there  was  no  formal  introduction.  Mr. 
Adams  presently  came  up  and  chatted  a  few  minutes.  I 
asked  after  his  father,  speaking  of  his  faculties.  I  told 
him  I  hoped  he  retained  his  hearing  well ;  he  understood  my 
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allusion  and  [quoted  from]  'Tristram  Shandy.'  *  *  *  Din- 
ner was  now  announced.  *  *  *  Mr.  Clay  early  caught  my 
eye  and  asked  me  to  take  wine  with  him;  that  seemed  co 
be  the  fashion.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  did  so,  and  so  did 
another.  In  my  turn  I  challenged  Mr.  Cook,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  McDufFy.  On  each  plate  was  a  napkin,  I  need 
not  say  of  the  finest  and  whitest,  in  which  was  wrapped  up 
a  little  loaf  of  bread.  In  the  middle  of  the  table,  as  you 
see  represented,  was  a — I  know  not  its  name — like  a  large 
tea-tray,  or  waiter ;  it  must  be  fourteen  feet  long,  of  bronze, 
the  bottom  of  silver,  bright  as  possible,  highly  wrought 
and  beautifully  ornamented.  At  intervals  of  every  two 
feet  rose  on  the  verge  a  female  figure  about  eight  inches 
in  height,  of  fine  attitude  and  proportion,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  candle,  which  made  twenty-eight  candles  around  the 
edge.  In  the  inside  were  four  groups  of  figures,  a  foot 
in  height,  of  elegant  forms,  attitudes  and  proportions,  and 
a  fifth  in  the  centre.  *  *  *  Each  hoop  held  on  the  heads 
a  basket  of  artificial  flowers  (I  can't  draw).  The  centre 
was  a  large  golden  vase,  held  up  by  dancing  Bacchants  filled 
with  wine  and  grapes  and  flowers.  It  was  very  classical, 
and  the  most  splendid  thing  I  ever  saw.  It  belongs  to  us 
the  people,  and  must  have  cost  many  thousand  dollars." 

[This  elaborate  structure  has  come  down  to  our  own  day. 
In  response  to  a  query  as  to  its  survival,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taft  kindly  wrote  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  May  16,  1913: 

"When  I  was  in  the  White  House  I  used  for  state  dinners 
a  decoration  which  has  come  down  from  Monroe's  time.  He 
got  it  in  Paris,  and  there  is  a  full  account  of  it  in  the  "His- 
tory of  the  White  House"  in  two  volumes.  It  has  gone  out 
of  print  now.  That,  I  think,  was  the  decoration  that  your 
grandfather  spoke  about.  *  *  *  The  decoration  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long.  The  candlesticks,  four,  with 
branches  for  twelve  candles,  and  fruit  dishes  with  figures  on 
them,  make  a  fine  addition  to  the  set ;  and  probably  in  your 
grandfather's  time  they   used  the  candlesticks   round  the 
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edge.  True,  it  is  gold  now,  but  perhaps  it  was  formerly 
bronze  and  silver.  At  any  rate,  Monroe  got  it  for  the 
White  House,  and  if  was  undoubtedly  that  decoration.  Mrs. 
Draper,  who  lives  in  Washington,  has  the  same  decoration, 
which  her  father,  General  Preston,  left  her.  He  was  min- 
ister to  Spain,  and  he  got  the  decoration  in  Paris,  the  same 
as  Monroe  did,  and  I  think  they  are  the  work  of  some  noted 
decorator."] 

"From  the  ceiling  hung  chandeliers  full  of  lamps.  A  ham 
that  stood  before  Mr.  McDuffy  was  not  skinned,  but  the 
skin  cut  in  figures,  part  only  being  taken  off.  *  *  *  We 
had  many  things  which  from  the  cooking  I  could 
not  judge  what  they  were,  but  we  had  birds, 
venison,  hams,  chicken-pie,  canvas-back  ducks,  soup 
at  first,  of  course,  the  canvas-backs  the  last  of  meats. 
Then  came  ice  cream,  pineapples,  oranges,  apples,  grapes, 
raisins,  olives,  and  golden-bladed  knives  with  pearl  handles 
to  help  eat  them  with.  After  perhaps  an  hour  the  gentle- 
men rose,  and  the  ladies  left  the  table.  This  brought  Mr. 
McDuffy  next  to  me  and  we  fell  into  chat ;  we  sat  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  we  all  rose  and  went  into  the 
drawing  room."  *  *  * 

[January  14,  1826.] 

"My  trifling  silk  resolution  brings  me  abundance  of  let- 
ters, notices,  and  communications.  It  takes  exceeding  well. 
I  think  it  proper ;  but  it  is  still  a  trifle.  *  *  *  Did  I  tell  you 
Gov.  Cass  was  added  to  our  mess  ?  A  very  pleasant  man ; 
full  of  sprightliness  and  intelligence.  *  *  *  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Buchanan ;  he  had  delivered  a  great  speech, 
really  a  great  one,*  and  is  not  very  well,  so  I  went  to  dine 
with  him.  He  feels  the  force  of  it  and  well  he  may.  He 
made  this  remarks  :  'That  House  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; 
it  exalts  the  humble  and  abases  the  proud' — that  is  every 
bill  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom." 

*On  the  Judiciary  system,  January  14,  1826. 
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[January  26,  1826.]* 

"To-morrow's  Intelligencer  will  bring  you  my  speech  and 
proposition,  on  a  most  important  subject.  I  was,  in  speak- 
ing, very  much  embarassed,  but,  my  friends  assure  me,  not 
so  much  so  but  that  I  was  perfectly  understood.  They  tell 
me  my  voice  fills  the  hall  entirely,  which  is  something  here. 
I  produced  a  stir  among  the  colts.  Mr.  Forsyth  rose  after 
me  and  spoke  some  time.  Col.  Trimble  has  just  been  in  my 
room;  he  had  been  in  before  to  tell  me  that  I  must  speak 
on  a  resolution  that  will  be  called  up  to-morrowr,  calling 
for  papers  relative  to  the  Panama  Mission.  He  assures 
me  my  resolution  was  well  timed,  and  the  Administration 
will  be  obliged  to  me.  I  can't  be  more  particular  now. 
Though  nothing  to  boast  of  as  to  manner,  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  Charles,  whose  special  pride  would  be  to 
deserve  your  praise  and  love,  dear  Letitia." 

And  two  days  later: 

"I  am  called  by  name  mighty  familiarly  by  dozens  since 
Thursday,  who  did  not  know  me  before.  But  this  is  to 
yourself,  I  charge  you,  when  I  venture  to  be  a  little  vain, 
a  very  little  for  I  have  very  little  reason,  it  is  not  what  I 
have  done,  but  that  I  have  broken  in  on  the  House.  You 
must  not  expose  me.  The  highest  wish  I  have  is  that  I 
may  make  myself  worthy  of  your  love.  *  *  *  I  am  indus- 
trious still ;  when  well  am  up  an  hour  before  day — I  begin 
to  hope  not  without  some  utility.  The  thing  is  whispered 
about  and  I  get  credit  for  my  industry  if  not  the  fruits  of 
it.  Mr.  Everett  and  myself,  though  not  very  intimate  are 
becoming  very  sociable.  He  told  me  to-day  that  two  or 
three  times  he  had  almost  taken  the  floor,  but  did  not.  The 
truth  is  the  greatest  and  strongest  man  is  awed  here.  The 
man  without  sensibility  is  awed  nowhere.  And  though  I 
tumbled  heels  over  head  on  the  floor  to  force  myself  there 

♦Evidently  this  is  a  slip  for  January  25,  as  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  January  26,  1826,  records:  "The  subject  of  the  Panama 
Mission  has,  it  will  be  seen,  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Miner  of  Pennsylvania." 
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I  would  not  be  placed  back  again  where  I  was  last  Monday 
for  the  best  cause  in  Christendom,  or  the  best  1,000  pounds, 
as  you  please.  I  yesterday  spoke  again  a  few  words,  called 
for  by  the  occasion,  pretty  well  and  without  much  embarass- 
ment.     So  we  go." 

[January  28,  1826]     Second  letter. 

"I  have  been  to  the  French  Minister's  party.  Gen.  Met- 
calf  and  myself  set  out  in  a  carriage  at  8.  The  fog  was  so 
dense  the  driver  got  lost ;  it  was  very  strange ;  one  or  two 
coaches  were  upset ;  and  some  quite  lost.  At  last  we  ar- 
rived, the  doorway  was  crammed  with  carriages.  We  left 
our  cloaks  and  hats  in  the  entry.  Well,  this  is  the  house 
[plan]  :  4  is  the  entry  where  we  left  our  cloaks;  we  turned 
to  the  left  into  No.  2,  where  were  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  we  were  introduced  to  the  Baron  Montreuil — you  have 
the  card  I  believe.  The  little  figures  thus ;  in  the  room 
was  a  mirror — like  a  door  reaching  from  the  floor,  and 
many  thought  it  was  a  door  into  another  room.  In  No.  3 
was  a  crowd  so  closely  packed  it  seemed  impossible  to 
move,  and  yet  two  sets  of  cotillions  were  dancing.  A  few 
sat  down  on  the  outside,  but  four-fifths  stood  up.  In  the 
recess,  No.  5,  sat  the  musicians.  After  cotillions  came 
waltzes,  very  sprightly,  but  I  do  not  think  modest,  then 
cotillions  again.  Servants  dressed  in  black  carried  around 
refreshments  constantly,  consisting  of  wine,  punch,  choco- 
late, cakes,  figs,  raisins,  and  beans,  I  believe,  and  ice-cream. 
I  was  introduced  to  Gen.  Smith  of  Baltimore ;  talked  with 
Gen.  Harrison  about  minuets  and  ladies'  hoops ;  you 
elbowed  a  general  or  a  count — or  a  minister,  or  a  great 
lady  every  step  you  took ;  but  they  were  not  near  so  hand- 
some, nor  better  dancers,  nor  more  easy  nor  graceful  than 
our  Chester  County  ladies.  The  rooms  were  well,  but  not 
very  richly  furnished.  Over  the  doorlike  mirror  in  room 
No.  2  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  late  King  of  France. 
On  the  mantel,  as  an  ornament,  was  a  clock,  with  a  bronze 
figure  leaning  over  it,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  on  each  side 
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a  female  bronze  figure  about  two  feet  high,  the  hands  to  a 
basket  on  the  head,  the  basket  was  a  candlestick.  No.  2, 
the  dancing-room,  was  lighted  by  elegant  chandeliers.  In 
No.  4  were  four  parties  playing,  three  at  cards,  one  at  chess ; 
among  those  at  cards  was  the  British  Minister.  The  Brit- 
ish secretary  of  legation,  who  has  just  arrived,  was  there. 
He  wore  mustaches — that  is  his  upper  lip  was  not  shaved 
and  the  beard  was  an  inch  long  and  looked  singular.  He 
is  near-sighted  and  used  his  eye-glass  constantly  as  the 
parties  danced.  I  have  only  room  to  tell  you,  and  I  do  it 
in  the  strictest  confidence — not  even  Ann  is  to  know  it, 
nobody  but  Sarah — that  a  member  came  to  me  to-night  who 
had  been  at  the  President's,  who  said :  'The  resolution  of 
Mr.  Miner  was  proper  and  well  timed.'  The  Administra- 
tion were  pleased  and  the  accompanying  remarks  were  no 
less  appropriate.    There,  hussy  !" 

To  which  she  replies :     "I  must  not  be  called  hussy,  it 
sound  too  Swift-ish,  and  you  know  I  do  not  like  him,  you 
may  call   me  goose-cap,   madam   impudence,   or   anything 
but  hussy." 
[February  I,  1826.] 

"I  am  this  day  46.  My  life  has  been  full  of  events.  From 
a  poor  boy,  a  wanderer  in  the  Susquehannah  wilds,  I  for- 
tunately found  my  way  to  your  arms  (I  wish  I  was  there 
now),  and  step  by  step  to  this  position — no  mean  position — 
to  the  honored  councils  of  my  country.  I  have  had  many 
trials,  but  a  thousand  blessings  have  been  showered  upon 
me.  I  desire  to  be  humble  and  grateful.  *  *  *  I  would 
give  half  the  world  to  spend  a  couple  of  days,  dear  Lete, 
with  you.  Write  to  me ;  tell  me  you  love  me ;  and  when  I 
come  home  and  go  to  work,  and  give  up  public  life,  you  will 
still  love  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy." 
[February  13,  1826.] 

"Gov.  Cass  has  gone;  we  were  all  sorry  to  lose  him.'  He 
is  below  the  middle  height,  thick-set,  full  round  face,  with 
an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance.    On  his  upper  lip, 
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on  the  left  side,  a  mole.  Bald  head,  but  the  hair  behind 
gathered  into  a  roll,  and  brought  forward  so  that  at  first  it 
would  not  be  discerned.  A  fine  scholar,  writes  well,  ex- 
tremely pleasant  in  conversation.  *  *  *  I  have  dropped 
my  watch  and  injured  it.  Did  I  tell  you  before?  I  could 
cry.  It  was  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  had.  It  seemed  as'if, 
in  the  night,  I  touched  the  spring  it  could  talk  to  me.  It 
kept  excellent  time,  and  intimate  as  we  were  together  there 
is  not  one  in  the  mess  who  knew  it  was  a  repeater.  I  men- 
tion this  because  you  and  fathei  would  think  that  I  should 
be  like  William,  delighted  to  let  everybody  know  what  a 
pretty  plaything  I  have." 

[February  15,  1826.] 

"You  will  see  the  debates  on  Mr.  Miner's  resolution, 
calling  for  information.  At  least  you  will  perceive  that  I 
touched  no  idle  string.  I  don't  know  what  I  may  make  yet, 
but  begin  to  have  hopes  of  myself.  I  have  made  no  great 
figure  here ;  not  so  much  by  half  in  the  House  as  in  the 
newspapers ;  but  so  far  *  *  *  I  would  not  change  situations 
with  any  new  member  of  the  whole  85  who  has  come  here, 
and  that  is  saying  something — even  though  they  should 
give  me  all  their  wealth  to  boot — unless  it  were  for  giving 
the  money  to  you,  deary.  But  this  is  for  yourself  alone. 
*  *  *  The  debate  of  day  before  yesterday,  is  thought,  on 
my  part  to  have  been  direct  and  pointed,  except  the  geese 
that  lay  golden  eggs,  and  that  was  thrown  in  on  a  full  de- 
liberation and  has  done  me  some  service."* 

[February  25,  1826.] 

"I  have  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  New  Eng- 
land with  ten  skeins  of  beautiful  sewing  silk  of  different 

*On  February  13,  1826,  Mr.  Miner  asked  for  information  as  to 
tonnage,  etc.,  in  Delaware  Bay,  in  order  that  the  House  might  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  wisely  the  need  of  a  breakwater.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Webster  as  to  whether  Mr.  Miner  desired, 
this  simply  because  it  would  be  locally  helpful  to  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Miner  formulated  his  guiding  principle  in  all  such  matters ;  that  in 
the  House  nothing  should  be  promoted  for  local  reasons,  only,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  His  bill  was  adopted  February 
16,  1826. 
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and  most  elegant  colours.  I  have  shown  them  to  many 
members,  and  shall  send  them  to  Mrs.  Adams  to  examine. 
Unless  the  General's  lady  begs  them,  I  mean  to  keep  them 
to  send  to  one  I  love  better  than  any  general's  lady  in 
Christendom." 
[March  11,  1826.] 

"Asher  will  show  you  my  letter,  or  tell  you  of  Professor 
Everett's  great  display.*  It  was  not  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment so  much  as  the  astonishing,  overwhelming  outpouring 
of  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  Every  word  was  made  to  weigh 
as  much  as  ten  from  an  ordinary  man.  Ah,  it  was  sur- 
prising and  delightful — except  his,  I  had  almost  said  foolish 
confession  of  faith  respecting  slavery  and  in  favor  of  it. 
Oh,  that  he  might  be  made  to  feel  the  impolicy  and  impro- 
priety of  it!" 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia, both  slave-holders,  objected,  with  others,  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's statements  with  regard  to  slavery  in  this  speech. 
[March  15,  1826.] 

"Well,  haven't  I  told  you  where  I  dined?  You  shall 
know.  Mr.  Webster  came  as  unexpectedly  as  anything 
possibly  could  be,  and  gave  me  one  of  those  frank  and 
hearty  invitations  to  dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Webster, 
that  was  worth  a  thousand  billets.  I  went ;  met  a  few 
Boston  friends  of  Mr.  W.'s ;  was  of  course  treated  with 
cordiality — taken  after  dinner  to  the  library,  and  some  con- 
fidential conversation  passed.  I  suppose  you  know  what 
an  eminent  man  he  is. 

"Since  Mr.  Everett  delivered  his  great  speech,  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him  till  to-day,  though  we  sit  near.  We  met  on 
committee,  and  after  adjourning  and  the  rest  went  out,  he 
chid  me  for  not  speaking,  and  said  he  was  afraid  I  was 
offended  at  his  declaration  in  favor  of  slavery.  I  told  him 
with  perfect  candor  and  truth  my  impressions  that  his 
first  position  was  erroneous ;  that  it  was  felt  to  be  so  by  all 

*Mr.  Everett's  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Constitution,  March  9, 
1826. 
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the  House;  that  some  began  to  look  down,  some  to  read 
their  letters  and  papers ;  that  when  he  came  to  declare  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  was  like  pouring 
cold  water  down  our  backs;  that  it  was  liable  to  misappre- 
hension, though  sincere,  for  just  then  the  Senate  were  de- 
laying to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sergeant  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  it  would  look  (and 
be  so  ascribed)  like  a  sacrifice  to  the  southern  opinion  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  easy  confirmation  of  himself  should 
he  be  nominated.  With  regard  to  the  first  position,  he  told 
me  he  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Webster  and  he  had  ap- 
proved, etc.  I  told  him  Mr.  Webster  was  wrong  with 
respect  to  slavery.*  He  said  he  had  consulted  [illegible] 
on  that  subject,  fearing  it  would  bear  the  look  I  suggested, 
who  told  him  it  would  not.  I  bade  him  prepare  himself 
for  a  fiery  ordeal,  for  he  would  have  to  pass  through  one ; 
but  I  gave  him  due  praise  for  his  succeeding  effort.  You 
see  the  consultation  was  free  and  confidential,  and  I  wish 
no  one  to  see  this  part  but  i\sher  and  Dr.  Thomas.f    I  am 

*The  conservative  attitude  of  Webster,  Everett,  George  Ticknor, 
and  others  of  the  inner  circle  of  aristocratic  "Webster  Whigs"  in 
Boston,  for  many  years,  is  well  known.  Two  months  later  than  this 
— March  9,  1826— -Mr.  Everett  said:  "The  great  relation  of  servi- 
tude, in  some  form  or  other,  with  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  theoretic  equality  of  men,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature. 
Domestic  slavery  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  set  down  as  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  relation.  It  is  a  condition  of  life,  as  well 
as  any  other,  to  be  justified  by  morality,  religion,  and  international 
law."  When  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1836,  he  intimated  in  a 
message  to  the  legislature  that  abolition  newspapers  and  societies 
in  that  State  might  be  made  subjects  of  local  prosecution:  "What- 
ever by  direct  and  necessary  operation  is  calculated  to  excite  an 
insurrection  among  the  slaves  has  been  held  by  highly  respectable 
authority  an  offense  against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law." 

fAsher  was,  of  course,  his  brother  and  partner,  then  living  in 
West  Chester.  Dr.  Thomas,  sometimes  called  "the  Doctor"  in  these 
letters,  was  Mr.  Miner's  son-in-law,  Isaac  Thomas,  an  honored 
physician  in  West  Chester,  who  had  married  his  oldest  daughter, 
Ann  Charlton.  "Joseph,"  to  whom  confidential  communications 
were  also  sometimes  sent,  was  another  son-in-law,  Joseph  John 
Lewis,  long  afterwards  Lincoln's  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
who  had  married  Mr.  Miner's  third  daughter,  Mary  Sinton. 
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invited  to  the  Dutch  Minister's  to  a  party,  day  after  to- 
morrow evening;  shall  I  go?  I  have  kept  away  from 
parties  for  a  good  while,  being  much  engaged  in  business, 
laborious  and  requiring  careful  investigation ;  but  making 
no  show  on  committee.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else 
that  would  please  you;  if  I  did  I  would  say  it.  r  Cherish 
kind  feelings  for  me ;  we  have  had  many,  many  happy  days 
together;  I  do  not  know  that  life  could  have  gone  more 
smoothly,  considering  we  have  always  been  poor,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  sickness  will  inevitably  occur.  I  think  as 
now  I  grow  an  old  fellow,  46  last  month,  of  your  song  we'll 
'sleep  thegither  at  the  foot.'  But  you  are  young,  I  see  you 
as  you  were  at  nineteen,  and  love  and  respect,  and  sincerely 
regard  you  for  your  mind,  which  is  kind,  and  pure,  and 
intelligent ;  and  I  feel,  as  I  think  I  ought  to  feel,  that  in 
sickness  it  would  be  the  greatest  relief  to  have  you  near 
except  that  it  would  give  you  pain ;  and  that  in  health  and 
prosperity  and  joy,  if  such  should  be  our  lot,  it  would  all 
be  doubled  by  laying  my  cheek  to  yours  and  having  you 
kiss  me  and  say — Well,  this  is  pleasant !" 

[March  29,  1826.] 

"I  wrote  yesterday,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  a  long 
one  to-day,  but  don't  feel  a  bit  in  the  humor.  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  a  ton  weight  off  my  mind.  My  speech,  they  tell 
me,  must  also  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  Gen.  Van 
Renssellaer  has  been  to  me  and  wants  a  parcel.  Gen.  Mc- 
Keen  wants  some;  Mr.  Webster  says  it  must  be  carefullv 
reported  and  sent  out.  Mr.  Hopkinson,  the  great  lawyer,  is 
here.  He  came  to  me  and  got  me  by  the  hand  and  thanked 
me  for  my  speech ;  agreed  with  me  in  principle,  etc.  I  am 
as  vain  as  Ellen  with  a  new  lace.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
know  he  was  in  the  House,  yet  I  am  glad,  as  it  happened, 
that  he  was.* 

Mr.  Miner  spoke  on  February  24,  1826,  and  again  on 
March  28,  1826,  on  the  conservative  side  in  the  debate  on 

♦See  letter  of  May  3,  1826. 
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amending  the  constitution  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
president  and  vice-president.  The  closing  words  of  the 
second  speech  commend  themselves  to  constitutionalists  in 
191 5.  "To  change,  to  change,  to  change  is  the  highway  to 
disorder  in  private  affairs,  and  to  anarchy  in  public,  and 
anarchy  is  the  broad  road  to  despotism."  He  shortly  after 
received  the  following  leter  of  congratulation  from  De  Witt 
Clinton : 

"Albany,  19th  April,  1826. 

"I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  excellent  speech. 
As  far  back  as  1802,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  establishment  of  electoral  districts  and  am 
still  of  opinion  that  it  would  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
choice  of  electors,  better  than  any  other  system,  in  bringing 
the  subject  to  the  people  who  cannot  be  easily  corrupted, 
and  in  breaking  down  extensive  combinations.  I  agree  with 
you,  however,  in  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  your  views, 
believing  frequent  changes  dangerous ;  and  that  favored  as 
we  are  with  the  most  distinguished  blessings,  we  ought  not 
to  endanger  the  whole  in  speculative  attempts. 

"Your  hasty  account  of  the  affair  between  Randolph  and 
Clay  turns  out  to  be  accurate.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
A  member  of  Congress  is  for  everything  done  or  said  in  his 
place  to  every  person  not  a  member,  a  non-combatant,  and 
I  should  suppose  that  there  is  no  canon  in  the  code  of  duel- 
ling which  requires  a  Secretary  to  call  out  a  member.  The 
precedent  is  pernicious;  and  as  its  spirit  is  very  easy  of 
infusion  into  our  ardent  young  men,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  imitations  follow  closely  and  frequently  on  its 
heels. 

"I  am  sincerely  and  respectfully  your  friend, 

"DeWitt  Clinton." 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  refers  to  a  subject  that 
troubled  Mr.  Miner  all  his  life :  the  practice  of  duelling, 
especially  in  the  Southern  states.  Down  to  the  assault  of 
Brooks  on  Sumner,  in  1856,  he  never  ceased  to  denounce  it 
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as  not  only  anachronisiically  brutal,  but  cowardly, — the 
very  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  the  South  giving  the  men 
of  that  section  a  familiarity  with  "drop  shots"  which  was 
not,  fortunately,  existent  at  the  North,  and  therefore  offered 
to  swaggerers  an  unequal  chance  in  the  field,  which  they 
mistook  for  courage. 

[April  8,   1826.] 

"I  went  to  the  President's  yesterday;  the  interview  was 
very  agreeable,  frank  and  social." 

[April  10,  1826.] 

"I  always  loved  you  better  than  you  did  me,  and  I  never 
wished  for  goods,  wealth,  anything,  only  as  I  could  share 
it  with  you,  and  make  you  happy.  Your  poetic  quotations 
were  too  flattering,  but  still  agreeable,  as  they  showed  good 
taste  and  reading.  I  always  knew  your  mind  was  of  the 
higher  order.  I  do  not  know  in  a  single  instance  you  have 
judged  erroneously  in  matters  of  literature  or  taste.  Since 
you  first  came  to  my  bosom  I  have  loved  your  mind  for  its 
correctness  and  purity,  as  well  as  your  person  for  every- 
thing that  could  render  one  near  us  agreeable;  and  the 
wish  for  your  happiness  and  the  children's  is  the  first  in 
my  heart." 

[April  22,  1826.] 

"Oh,  the  President's!  Yes,  we  had  a  charming  time. 
Mr.  Adams  received  us  standing  up,  with  the  gentlemen 
around  him;  the  ladies  we  bowed  to,  they  sitting.  Mr. 
Adams  then  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  with  great 
frankness;  some  other  gentlemen  came  up,  and  he  went  to 
meet  them.  Having  taken  up  as  much  of  his  time  as  I 
thought  fair,  I  retired  and  was  chatting  with  some  others, 
when  Col.  Trimble  came  to  tell  me  the  President  expected 
me  to  return,  so  back  I  went,  and  we  got  our  heads  to- 
gether again.  *  *  *  We  did  not  dine  in  the  long  room,  but 
in  the  usual  dining  parlour.  The  plateau  and  candlesticks 
were  superb;  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  other 
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room.  •  The  party  was  more  select ;  the  wines,  particularly 
a  kind  I  never  saw  .before,  delicious.  Indeed,  ttyese  things 
before  I  had  cared  nothing  about.  The  truth  is,  the  Pana- 
ma question  had  just  been  settled  by  a  glorious  vote  in  its 
favor;  I  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  measure,  and 
had  contributed  by  my  resolution  and  remarks  a  good  deal 
to  advance  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  well  pleased;  and  why 
should  I  not  let  feelings  flow  a  little?  I  then  thought,  I 
wish  my  Lete  was  here." 
[May  3,   1826.] 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  President's  drawing- 
room.  *  *  *  I  pointed  out  the  chief  great  men  to  [some 
Chester  and  Delaware  County  constituents].  Introduced  Mr. 
Pennock,  who  was  next  me,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Storrs,  Gen. 
Brown,  Mr.  Adams,  and  young  Mr.  Adams.  They  got 
ice-cream,  coffee,  and  punch,  and  seemed  to  be,  I  presume 
they  were,  very  happy.  Mr.  Webster  came  to  me  with  more 
than  ordinary  kindness,  quite  out  of  his  usual  course;  got 
his  arm  around  me,  and  declared  to  Gov.  Barbour  that  my 
speech  was  the  best  and  soundest  argument  on  the  Consti- 
tution that  was  delivered.*  It  was  part  flattery,  doubtless; 
but  before  such  company,  and  the  manner,  it  being  uncalled 
for  by  the  occasion,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  He  came 
to  me  afterwards  to  have  some  confidential  conversation 
about  an  important  matter;  I  gave  my  opinion,  clearly  and 
firmly.  I  told  him  in  relation  to  it :  T  would  not  recede  an 
inch/  'Nor  I,  Mr.  Miner,'  said  he.  So  I  was  glad  we 
agreed.  *  *  *  I  had  business  with  the  Postmaster  General 
to-day,  I  wanted  a  new  post-office  created,  and  a  friend 
appointed  post-master.  There  were  several  gentlemen  in, 
and  I  told  Mr.  McLean  I  would  leave  the  application  for  his 
consideration.  'Oh,  no/  said  he,  putting  everything  else 
aside;  'I  will  attend  to  it  immediately.'  He  did  so,  and 
made  the  appointment  before  I  left  him.  This  for  you.  It 
was  not  so  when  I  came  here,  my  lady!  So  I  talk  of  self, 
self/' 

♦See  letter  of  March  29,  1826. 
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There  are  very  few  letters  of  the  short  session  of  1827, 

and  they  hardly  refer  to  public  work  at  all;  the  reports  of 

the  House  show  Mr.   Miner  taking  an  interest  in  public 

buildings,  relief   for  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria,  etc., 

and  opposing  an  ill-digested  bill   for  the  grant  of   canal 

lands  to  llinois  in  which  he  brought  out  the  present'  Panama 

toll  question ;  Shall  the  United   States  build  a  canal,  and 

pay  toll  indefinitely  for  the  use  of  it?    But  a  letter  written 

to  him  very  soon  after  the  close  of  this  session  has  more 

than  passing  interest : 

"State  Department, 

"Washington,  March  28th,  1827. 
"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  22nd  instant  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived. My  best  exertions  shall  be  devoted  to  merit  your 
good  opinion,  and  the  many  kindnesses  you  have  lav- 
ished upon  me,  as  well  as  to  justify  the  choice  made  by 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  Clay  treats  me  with  a  politeness,  con- 
sideration, friendship  and  confidence  which  is  highly  flat- 
tering, although  recognized  as  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
warm  recommendation  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  give 
me.  I  am  very  much  in  company  with  the  Secretary,  and 
believe  I  am  daily  gaining  ground  in  his  good  opinion.  *  *  * 

"Yours  Respectfully, 

"W.  S.  Derrick." 

Two  years  later  is  another  letter  from  the  same  hand, 
showing  that  in  Mr.  Clay's  case,  at  least,  a  man  may  be  a 
hero  to  one  in  almost  as  close  connection  as  his  valet. 

[Washington,  12  March,  1829.] 

"Mr.  Clay  and  his  family  intend  to  leave  Washington  to- 
morrow evening  or  Saturday  morning,  for  Baltimore,  on 
their  way  home  to  Kentucky.  He  will  of  course,  be  much 
delayed  by  dinner  invitations  and  bad  roads,  and  will  hardly 
get  to  Ashland  in  less  than  a  month..  God  speed  him !  The 
good  wishes  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens  attend  him. 
As  a  statesman — as  an  orator — as  a  patriot — as  a  man — he 
leaves  not  a  peer  behind." — W.  S.  D. 
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[January  13,  1827.] 

"I  think  I  confine  myself  too  much  and  study  too  much ; 
I  have  nowhere  to  go  where  there  is  heart ;  and  for  these 
great  parties,  they  have  very  little  pleasure  for  me;  but  I 
think  I  am  gaining  knowledge  that  may  be  useful.  The 
prudence,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  last  year,  has  given  me  on  our 
committee  all  the  consideration  I  desire.  We  meet  twice  a 
week  and  do  a  good  deal  of  business.  I  ought  to  be  happy, 
but  without  you  I  cannot  be  and  am  not.  I  don't  know 
that  that  is  strange ;  why  should  it  be  ?  that  as  I  grow 
older  I  seem  to  feel  that  you  are  nearer  to  my  heart  and 
necessary  to  my  happiness  more  than  ever." 
[January  21,  1827.] 

"I  had  a  letter  from  James  Sinton  to-day ;  he  wished  me 
to  obtain  for  Mr.  Sitgreave's  son  a  berth  in  the  West  Point 
Academy.     I  will  if  I  can;  the  applications  to  me  to  aid  in 
getting  offices  are  numerous." 
[January  24,  1827.] 

"Being  dressed,  and  Judge  Clark,  and  Mr.  Williams  both 
saying  I  should  go,  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Clay's  party.  It  was 
full  and  pleasant;  cotillions  and  waltzing  up  stairs,  whist 
and  wine  below.  The  young  ladies  were  neatly  dressed, 
their  hair  all  put  up  with  wreaths  of  roses,  lilies  and  wheat. 
The  whirligig  waltzing  I  did  not  like,  but  they  did.  The 
English  beau  with  mustachios  whirled  them  around  at  a 
great  rate;  they  say  he  catches  hold  of  their  dresses  behind 
and  rumples  them  too  roughly.  The  English  Minister, 
French,  Danish,  Mr.  Biddle,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Bank ; 
the  Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  War,  Judges  John- 
son, Story  and  Trimble  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  WTebster 
and  others  were  there.  Wine,  punch,  coffee,  tea,  and  cakes 
were  handed  around.  I  took  a  single  cup  of  coffee,  nothing 
more.  *  *  *  I  dined  at  Mr.  Giles'  a  few  days  ago,  so  was 
not  at  the  party  given  last  night.  I  now  mention  it  for  an 
odd  circumstance.  Mrs.  Estill,  wife  of  Mr.  Estill  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  a  baby  since  being  here  last  winter,  and  it  was 
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christened  at  Mr.  Giles'  last  night,  and  the  British  Minister 
stood  godfather,  and  made  it  a  present  of  a  breastpin.  Some 
of  our  backwoods  folks  don't  like  it  very  well,  the  christen- 
ing and  dancing  all  together ;  but  if  both  are  innocent  I 
don't  see  much  harm  in  their  going  together.  Yet  on  recol- 
lection one  is  a  solemn  dedication  to  God,  and  hardly  a 
proper  ceremony  for  a  ballroom.  *  *  *  Mr.  Clay  as  he 
saw  I  was  going  came  and  took  me  by  both  hands  and  men- 
tioned his  desires  *  *  *  with  some  kind  expressions. 
This  is  nothing  to  me  but  I  tell  you  everything.  This  letter 
of  course  is  for  the  family  only." 

[January  27,  1827.] 

*  "To-day,  having  received  a  special  note  to  visit  Secretary 
Rush,  I  went  up  at  11  to  the  office  and  sat  an  hour.  He 
is  as  much  of  an  enthusiast  about  silk  as  I  am.  With  the 
advice  of  President  Adams  he  has,  besides  obtaining  all 
the  information  possible  in  this  country,  sent  to  our  minis- 
ter and  agents  in  London,  Paris,  Italy  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  for  books  and  all  the  facts  that  could  be  obtained. 
He  took  me  into  the  library  to  show  me  what  books  he  had 
got.  His  report  will  not  be  ready  before  next  session,  but 
he  is  making  every  exertion  to  render  it  useful  to  the  nation, 
the  subject,  and  his  own  fame  and  character;  all  which  I 
very  much  approve,  and  confidently  hope  something  valu- 
able may  grow  out  of  it." 

[February  1,  1827.] 

"It  is  my  birth-night.  I  am  47  years  of  age.  This  morn- 
ing I  returned  thanks  and  prayed  devoutly,  humbly  and 
sincerely,  I  hope  acceptably,  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Many  blessings  has  he  showered  upon  me,  and  permit  me 
to  say,  no  one  for  which  I  am  more  deeply  grateful  than 
the  bringing  me  to  your  love  and  your  bosom.  'We  clim'd 
the  hill  thegither'  and  will  totter  down  hand  in  hand,  I 
trust,  in  increased  love,  respect,  kindness,  affection.  *  *  * 
I  love  you  dearer  than  anything  else  on  earth.    Had  I  come 
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here  ten  years  earlier  I  do  think  I  might  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. As  it  is,  I  trust  I  am  respectable,  as  much  as 
my  friends  had  any  reason  to  expect.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  and  the  children  and  all  of  us.  May  my  heart  be  grate- 
ful." 
[January  12,  1828.] 

"I  entered  into  close,  pretty  solemn  discussion  with  Mr. 
Sprague  of  Maine,  one  of  the  very  first  men  in  our  House, 
on  the  same  subject  that  I  had  the  serious  conversation 
with  Mr.  Everett  this  morning.  They  are  both  wrong,  or 
I  am,  and  I  don't  believe  I  am.  My  hope  is  to  prevent  their 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  D'Auterive  negro  claims.  Both  are 
prepared  to  speak.  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  them  for 
rejecting  the  claim.  Time  only  can  determine  whether  my 
argument  avail  with  them." 

Time  disappointed  Mr.  Miner  for  Mr.  Everett  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  claim  of  Marigny  D'Auterive  for  payment 
for  a  slave  of  his  killed  in  government  service ;  Mr.  Sprague 
seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  debates.  Mr.  Miner 
spoke  on  this  claim  on  February  7,  1828,  and  on  February 
25,  1828.  He  opposed  it  chiefly  on  two  grounds :  it  was 
unfair  to  the  free  man  who  might  be  killed  in  government 
service,  whose  family  could  get  no  pay;  and  the  govern- 
ment had  power  over  all  men,  slave  and  free,  in  time  of 
need.  Mr.  Brent  in  reply  made  an  anti-slavery  argument 
out  of  these  speeches,  saying  if  these  "ideas  were  ever  gen- 
erally entertained  by  the  House,  Southerners  would  return 
to  their  constituents  and  by  their  sides  meet  such  arguments 
the  only  way  they  should  be  met,"  and  again:  "He  [Mr. 
Miner]  asserts — what  no  man  has  done  before  him — that 
the  government  has  a  right  to  enlist  our  slaves  *  *  *  with- 
out compensation  for  their  services  *  *  *  and  then  says 
he  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  our  rights  to  our  slaves," 
etc.  The  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  committee  of  claims 
and  not  heard  of  again. 
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[January  29,  1828.] 

"I  think  with  you,  as  in  matters  of  taste  I  am  proud  to 
do,  that  the  'Red  Rover'  is  better  than  the  'Chronicles  of 
the  Cannongate.'  I  am  glad  if  they  have  afforded  you 
pleasure." 

It  was  his  custom  to  leave  a  standing  order  for  new  books 
of  significance  with  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his 
children  always  remembered  their  keen  delight  when  the 
books  were  opened,  and  he  or  their  grandfather,  Joseph 
Wright,  read  the  last  "Waverly"  to  the  gathered  family. 
They  read  so  much  and  so  wisely  to  the  blind  daughter, 
Sarah,  that  she  became  an  educated  woman.  His  daughter 
Ellen  often  spoke  of  this  reading  aloud  together  as  one  of 
the  chief  family  pleasures,  and  the  tired  mother,  after  all 
the  rest  were  sleeping,  would  sit  and  read  far  into  the  night. 
Sometimes  she  would  speak  of  their  reading;  in  a  letter 
of  an  earlier  date  she  says :  "The  bookseller  has  never 
sent  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  they  were  not  to  be  had, 
but  we  do  very  well  without  them.  We  have  history  and 
poetry  and  many  very  interesting  books  to  read.  I  found 
a  small  volume  of  Littleton's  letters  in  the  bookcase  which 
were  read  with  great  pleasure.  I  thought  them  excellent 
and  was  speaking  of  them  and  inquiring  how  they  came 
to  be  published,  when  I  was  told  they  were  not  genuine 
letters  but  all  a  fiction.  Now  can  you  tell  me  if  that  was 
the  case  ?  However  they  are  well  written  let  who  will  write 
them."  Again  she  paints  a  pretty  picture  of  the  home  life 
he  so  often  longed  for:  "Charlotte  is  well  enough  to  be 
playing  chess  with  her  Cousin  Sarah  M.  in  one  corner ; 
Cousin  S.  B.  is  reading  Robertson's  Scotland  in  the  other. 
Sarah,  our  Sarah,  is  knitting  Williams  Mittens ;  Mary  sits 
by  our  side  knitting  a  pair  of  stockings,  Grandfather  is 
blowing  the  fire,  and  Ellen  is  nursing  Frisk.  William  says 
'What  will  you  say  about  me?'  I  tell  him  nothing  good  if 
he  makes  so  much  noise,  but  he  is  a  pretty  good  boy  and 
delighted  that  he  is  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  write 
letters  to  his  dear  father,  and  to  receive  answers  to  them," 
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[February  n,  1828.] 

"Our  silk  report  is,  to-day,  ordered  to  be  printed — 6,000 
copies.  The  chairman,  Gen.  Van  Renssellaer,  referred  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  me,  before  he  offered  it  to  the 
House,  and  I  approved.  It  will  be  valuable,  and  I  shall  have 
some  credit  for  it,  and  really  fondly  hope  not  to  have  been 
here  wholly  in  vain."  This  letter  shows  that  the  statement 
found  in  two  places  that  he  wrote  the  report  is  a  mistake. 

[February  12,  1828.] 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  my  services,  if  they  choose 
to  command  them,  aye,  to  my  life,  cheerfully.  I  am  their 
servant,  as  they  have  been  my  friend.  But  to  you  and 
Joseph,  I  say  confidentially,  I  have  great  doubt  whether 
our  ticket,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  parties,  can  be 
elected.  I  should  hate  to  fail,  and  am  quite  willing  to  re- 
tire with  character  and  applause,  rather  than  be  run  out. 
This  is  not,  however,  to  be  breathed  beyond  you  two  and  the 
Doctor.  I  conceal  nothing  from  Joseph  and  the  Doctor. 
My  heart  is  open  to  them  as  to  myself.  Write  me  what 
you  think  exactly.  I  will  be  guided  by  you.  I  can  pro- 
duce a  powerful  impression  if  I  set  out.  Had  I  best? 
or  better  look  to  our  Luzerne  lands  and  try  to  make  the 
children  independent  ?" 

[February  26,  1828.] 

"I  write  you  to-day  a  hasty  note.  I  am  not  in  the  letter- 
writing  humour,  but  can't  let  the  mail  go  without  dropping 
you  a  line.  I  received  yesterday  a  most  friendly  and  kind 
letter  from  Mr.  Pennypacker  (formerly  in  the  Assembly 
with  me).  He  urges  me  to  be  a  candidate  again;  greatly 
overrates  my  merits,  etc.  I  have  not  yet  replied,  but,  my 
dear  Lete,  my  most  solemn  impressions  are  that  I  ought 
not.  I  do  not  wish  to.  Then,  it  is  true,  there  are  moments 
when  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  pleasant.  Should  I  not, 
I  am  sensible  there  will  be  moments  when  I  should  wish  it 
were  otherwise.    Still,  my  steady  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
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my  interest  and  my  credit  both  require  me  to  retire,  while 
I  can  retire,  with  a  fair  name  and  the  public  good-will. 
Character  may  be  useful  to  me  and  you  and  the  children 
hereafter,  and  I  should  husband  it.  No  money  is  to  be 
made  here.  (Mr.  Randolph  has  just  come  in,  not  having 
been  here  before  for  a  fortnight.)  The  demand  for  cash 
is  constant,  and  can't  be  set  aside.  I  sacrifice  a  great  deal 
in  my  business  at  home,  I  neglect  much.  I  am  from  my 
family,  and  have  no  countervailing  pleasure  here.  It  is 
perfectly  fair  some  other  Federalist  should  have  a  chance 
to  come.  I  shall  gain  no  further  favour  here.  My  want 
of  hearing  daily  increases ;  prevents  my  entering  into  debate 
with  ease,  and  shuts  me  out  from  social  converse.  Is  it  not 
best  to  retire  while  I  can  do  so,  well?  Why  wait,  at  the 
utmost  two  winters  more,  and  then  be  obliged  to  retire? 
In  the  meantime  I  lose  many  friends,  and  I  risk  being  run 
out,  for  really  I  consider  the  result  doubtful.  Buchanan 
is  really  a  strong  man,  and  much  as  we  differ  on  the  presi- 
dential question,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  out  of  Con- 
gress. This  to  your  private  ear.  I  am  in  solemn  earnest. 
I  stand  well, — very  well,  now.  The  higher  offices  do  not 
open  to  me.  Such  are  my  thoughts.  I  spoke  yesterday 
about  an  hour,  wanting  five  minutes  of  it.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  I  presented  a  strong  constitutional  argument 
on  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments. You  must  judge;  it  will  be  out  in  a  day  or  two.'5 
With  regard  to  this  speech  his  wife  wrote,  March  14th, 
1828,  what  must  have  struck  any  one  on  reading  the 
speeches  of  the  time :  "I  have  been  reading  your  speech  on 
internal  improvements  again  and  am  much  pleased  with 
it.  There  is  one  thing  I  notice  in  your  speeches  that  is  not 
always  to  be  seen  in  others,  you  never  lose  sight  of  the  sub- 
ject but  seem  to  understand  exactly  what  you  are  saying. 
Your  speech  is  a  matter  of  fact  one  and  carries  conviction 
with  it." 
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"House  Reps.,  March  24,  1828. 
"My  Dear  Letitia: 

"It  seems  that  we  must  postpone  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
until  after  Congress  shall  rise.  Day  after  day  brings  with 
it  new  subjects  of  interest  which  cannot  be  so  long  left  as 
the  time  it  would  take  to  come  home — dear  home,  sweetest 
spot  on  earth,  to  me.  *  *  *  I  love  you  all  dearly — you 
best  and  dearest — Ann,  the  Dr.  and  little  Miss  Caroline, 
Sarah,  sensible,  good,  dear  Sarah — Mary  and  Joseph,  who  I 
feel  toward  as  a  son — Charlotte — Ellen — William — Father — 
and  Ashier's  family,  are  all  dear  to  me.  I  have  gratifications 
here,  but  many  privations.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  be  here. 
It  is  pleasant,  but  except  the  personal  gratification  I  see  no 
great  use  in  it.  What  hope  is  there  beyond?  If  my  hear- 
ing was  perfect  and  I  could  look  with  fair  hope  to  distinc- 
tion, O,  I  would  make  a  noble  effort.  That  is  hopeless. 
Very  well.  Let  a  man  know  when  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Now  give  me  independence,  let  me  get  out  of  debt.  Let 
me  make  home  pleasant,  if  I  live,  to  enjoy — if  I  die — for 
those  who  are  dear  to  me — that's  my  feeling — such  are  rm? 
opinions;  and  I  earnestly  hope  to  be  saved  from  what  I 
deliberately  deem  the  folly  of  trying  to  come  back  again. 
*  *  *  I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  business.  This  morn- 
ing I  presented  a  petition  from  this  District  containing 
more  than  1,000  names  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
here.  Joseph's  letter  came  yesterday;  he  says  you  are 
gardening.  Let  plenty  of  peas  and  potatoes  be  put  in  for 
ourselves  and  the  Doctor  and  Joseph.  We  have  a  great 
caravan  of  wild  beasts  here;  tell  Sarah  the  little  monkey 
is  among  them  and  the  pony,  and  three  noble  lions." 

After  this  date  there  are  very  few  letters,  and  in  those 
that  do  remain  the  absence  of  any  echoes  of  the  rancors  of 
the  time,  noteworthy,  perhaps  even  in  Washington,  for  its 
bitterness,  suggests  the  thought  that  they  may  have  been 
destroyed  with  special  care.  During  the  recess  between  the 
first  and  second  sessions  of  the  twentieth  Congress  Gover- 
nor Metcalfe  of  Kentucky,  wrote  him  a  letter  interesting 
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enough  to  be  interpolated  here — later,  after  the  1829  anti- 
slavery  speech,  Governor  Metcalfe  wrote  him  another 
sympathetic,  congratulatory  letter — 

"Frankfort,  Ky.,  14th  Oct.,  1828. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  just  now 

of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst — not  the  formal  expression  of 

the  term  merely,  but  a  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  pleasure, 

springing  from  recollections  which  it  will  be  my  delight  to 

cherish  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.     For  permit  me 

to  tell  you,  that  among  all  my  fellow  sojourners  here,  with 

whom  I  have  been  thrown,  either  by  accident  or  design,  it 

would  be  hard  for  me  to  single  out  the  man  whose  hold 

upon  my  affections,  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Honorable 

Charles  Miner.  *  *  *     Stand  up;  thou  firm  and  steadfast 

patriot — stand — and  continue  to  love  thy  country  more  than 

thyself,  worthy  as  thou  art  of  the  love  of  those  who  know 

thee  best.  <(~  ->;r  „ 

Thomas  Metcalfe. 

/'Washington,  Thursday  night,  after  9;  Dec.  11,  1828." 
"My  Dear  Letitia: 

"I  meant  to  write 

A  long  letter  to-night, 

But  you'll  have  to  take  up  with  a  short  one. 
"Why  that  isn't  very  good  poetry — Thank  you  for  your 
letter  yesterday.  I  did  kiss  the  name;  *  *  *  Dressed  up 
to-day,  Madam,  in  my  best  bib  and  tucker,  had  my  hair 
cut,  and  waited  on  Air.  Adams.  I  found  him  alone,  went 
through  my  business,  and  finding  him  disposed  to  be  un- 
commonly sociable  I  sat  near  an  hour.  He  threw  off  all 
reserve ;  the  conversation  became  animated  and  interesting. 
Finding  himself  going  far,  he  said :  'But,  this,  Mr.  Miner, 
is  to  be  understood  as  entirely  confidential,'  etc.  So, 
Madam,  you  cannot  at  present  know  anything  of  the  matter. 
Joseph,  the  Doctor,  and  Asher  alone  are  to  know  that  I 
have  said  even  so  much.    Do  you  smile  at  seeing  the  little 
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gray-headed  fellow  that  takes  your  arm  to  go  and  feed  the 
chickens,  sitting  in  the  palace  in  confidential  conversation 
with  the  President?  *  *  *  I  have  been  reading  Telham,'  a 
new  novel.  You  shall  have  it ;  there  is  love,  two  duels,  a 
rape,  a  murder,  much  of  fashionable  high  and  low  life,  much 
wit,  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  some  prosing.  Will  you 
read  it?" 

[December  n,  1828.  "Miner  asked  me  if  I  had  deter- 
mined definitely  to  withdraw  from  all  public  service  after 
the  expiration  of  my  present  term — I  told  him  that  my  in- 
tention was  absolute  and  total  retirement.  But  my  principle 
would  be  what  it  had  been  through  life.  *  *  *  It  was  not 
for  me  to  foresee  whether  my  services  would  ever  be  desired 
by  my  fellow-citizens  again.  If  they  should  call  for  them, 
I  should  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  repairing  :o 
any  station  which  they  might  assign  me  to,  except  for  rea- 
sonable cause.  But  I  desired  him  to  receive  this  in  confi- 
dence as  a  candid  answer  to  his  question,  for  I  wish  not  even 
to  give  a  hint  to  the  public  that  I  am  yet  eligible  to  their 
service."    Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  8,  p.  81.] 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  letters  of  February  12  and 
26,  1828, — chiefly  his  increasing  deafness — Mr.  Miner  de- 
clined to  run  again,  and  returned  to  West  Chester  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  He  added  to  his  other  elements  of 
power  a  thing  by  no  means  common  to  humanity ;  knowing 
when  to  stop. 

His  wife's  opinion  on  this  subject  had  been  clear,  though 
her  patience  for  four  years,  away  from  him  and  even  the 
slightest  connection  with  Washington  society,  had  proved 
that  she  was  not  unwilling  to  do  her  part  toward  her  hus- 
band's success.  She  wrote  from  "Spring  Grove,"  their 
West  Chester  home,  March  8,  1828:  "You  must  not  be  a 
candidate  at  the  next  election ;  I  am  tired  of  keeping  house 
alone,  now  the  farm  requires  so  much  attention ;  and  you 
know  I  have  neither  health  nor  taste  for  farming,  so  you 
must  stay  at  home." 
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Mr.  Miner,  in  Washington,  had  speedily  shown  an  un- 
usual power  of  winning  and  retaining  the  regard  and  con- 
fidence of  the  leaders,  especially,  of  course,  the  men  of  the 
administration,  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  brought. 
Correspondent  after  correspondent,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
wrote  him  with  hearty  esteem,  and  desire  to  elicit  his  opin- 
ion. President  Adams'  letters,  during  and  after  his  presi- 
dential term,  were  intimately  personal,  and  of  a  length 
that  would  seem  surprising  in  these  days  of  hurried  dic- 
tation, did  we  not  know  their  writer's  habit  of  living  with 
pen  in  hand.  Not  often  does  one  receive  from  a  president  of 
the  United  States  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  another 
president,  his  father;  but  such  was  contained  in  the  letter 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  Mr.  Miner  (who  had  written  a 
note  of  condolence  after  John  Adams'  death)  from  Quincy, 

July  3i,  1826: 

"My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  you  for  your 
very  feeling  and  friendly  letter  of  16  July,  the  sentiments, 
contained  in  which  are  alike  patriotic  and  philosophical. 
My  father's  character  as  a  public  man  has  long  been  be- 
fore his  country  and  before  the  world — much  and  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  not  perhaps  yet  correctly  understood. 
A  disposition  to  do  justice  to  it  has  however  gained  strength, 
and  will  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  survive  all  con- 
troversy. What  he  was  in  the  concerns  of  private  and  do- 
mestic life  is  of  course  known  to  few — to  none  more  in- 
timately than  to  me — and  has  given  a  pungency  to  the  mis- 
fortunes sustained  by  his  loss,  which  the  heart  of  an  af- 
fectionate son  can  alone  conceive.  Yet  even  to  the  senti- 
ments of  filial  gratitude,  the  circumstances  of  his  decease 
are  consolatory.  With  a  body  so  decayed  that  'dying  all 
he  could  resign  was  breath,'  it  is  soothing  to  know  that  he 
did  not  survive  his  intellectual  faculties  an  hour — that  the 
day  of  his  death  seemed  as  if  selected  by  Providence  to 
stamp  upon  his  country  the  memory  of  his  life,  and  that  his 
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spirit  took  its  flight,  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  his  great  co- 
patriot,  rival  and  friend,  to  regions  where  patriotism  and 
friendship  may  still  contribute  to  the  joys  of  existence, 
and  where  we  may  humbly  hope  that  rivalry  will  have  no 
place. 

"With  my  cordial    thanks,    accept    my    respectful    and 

friendly  salutations.  ,,T  ^  .  ,, 

J  John  Quincy  Adams. 

With  Daniel  Webster  Mr.  Miner's  relations,  as  his  own 
letters  have  repeatedly  shown,  were  also  most  cordial;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  seems  strange  that  a  man  who  was  only 
four  years  in  public  life,  should  so  have  retained  the  inti- 
mate affection  of  those  left  in  the  hurly-burly.  Mr.  Web- 
ster wrote  from  Philadelphia,  March  24,  1827: 

"Your  acquaintance  and  regard  are  valued  by  me  most 
highly,  and  I  trust  we  may  be  mutually  useful  to  each  other. 
*  *  *  Do  not  fail  to  expose  that  abominable  job,  the  Mis- 
souri business.     See  that  the  public  know  all  about  it." 

New  Year's  1830,  Mr.  Miner  wrote  a  rhymed  "carrier's 
address"  of  the  sort  that  remained  in  vogue  as  late  as  the 
sixties,  eliciting  from  Mr.  Webster  a  pleasant  acknowl- 
edgment : 

"Your  muse  is  happy,  and  the  verse  flows  easy.  The 
oftener  I  hear  from  you,  in  any  way,  the  more  gratified  I 
shall  be." 

A  portrait  of  Webster,  given  to  Mr.  Miner  with  the 
autograph  inscription,  "To  my  highly  valued  friend,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Miner,"  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

From  Washington,  January  30,  1847,  Mr.  Webster  wrote: 
"I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  kind  things  you  say  of  me  in 
your  address  of  the  4th  of  December,  and  for  that  steady 
friendship  you  have  manifested  from  our  first  acquaintance. 
It  does  me  good  to  think  of  you,  to  cherish  your  regard,  and 
to  remember  our  ancient  intercourse.  It  would  do  me  still 
more  good  to  be  useful  to  you,  in  any  way  in  my  power." 
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And  later,  within  the  shadows  of  the  great  state- 
man's  disappointment  and  death,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Miner 
his  most  affectionate  remembrances.  Mrs.  Sarah  Hollen- 
back  Butler,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  in  Washington  in 
March,  1850,  and  met  Webster.  "It  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned," wrote  she  to  Mr.  Miner,  "that  I  was  from  the 
valley  of  Wyoming.  'Indeed,  said  he,  'well,  pray,  madam, 
tell  me  if  you  are  acquainted  with  my  old  friend,  Charles 
Miner?'  You  may  imagine  my  delight  in  being  able  to 
say  that  you  were  one  of  my  earliest  and  best  friends.  He 
seemed  very  much  pleased ;  asked  many  questions,  and 
showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  relating  to  you. 
At  the  close  he  said :  'Well,  now,  my  dear  madam,  I  want 
you  to  get  Mr.  Butler  to  write  to  him  to-morrow,  and  tell 
him  he  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  world  that  I  love  to  think 
about.  Tell  him  (more  impressively)  that  I  love  to  think 
about  him." 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  power  of  eliciting  and 
deserving  the  most  intimate  confidences  from  the  leaders  of 
American  public  life  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  from 
Richard  Rush — at  various  times  controller  of  the  treasury, 
United  States  attorney-general,  secretary  of  state  pro 
tempore,  minister  to  England  and  France,  and  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  during  Mr. 
Miner's  congressional  term.  The  letter  is  marked  "private," 
but  may  legitimately  be  printed,  eighty-five  years  after  it 
was  written,  .as  a  contribution  to  political  history: 

"Washington,  June  7,  1828. 
"I  cannot  budge  from  Washington,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  visit  Pennsylvania ;  no,  here  I  am,  tied  by  the  foot, 
and  here  must  remain  until  the  scene  is  over.  My  service 
in  the  Treasury  has  been  peculiarly  severe.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  its  business  is  never  of  a  light  kind.  Its  investi- 
gations, its  calculations,  its  anticipations,  its  decisions,  al- 
ways imply  labor.  The  mind  cannot  doze  over  them.  It 
must  dive  into  them  seriously  and  in  earnest,  and  wo  be  to 
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him  who  makes  mistakes.  Nothing  but  constant,  intense 
thought  will  ever  carry  a  man  through  the  business  of  the 
Treasury.  There  is  no  help  or  hope  for  him  otherwise.  And 
under  what  circumstances  did  I  come  to  this  business? 
After  an  interval  of  seven  years  passed  in  our  foreign  ser- 
vice. To  all  Treasury  business  I  had  necessarily  become, 
I  may  say,  a  total  stranger.  It  is  too  exact,  too  minute,  too 
technical  in  its  nature  ever  to  be  followed  up  by  a  citizen 
who  is  abroad,  and  anxiously  engaged  while  abroad  in  other 
duties  of  high  moment  to  his  country.  Besides,  our  country 
is  perpetually  going  forward  in  its  home  affairs.  The  cres- 
cent principle  is  astonishingly  active.  Every  night,  when 
the  sun  sets,  we  have  grown  somewhat  larger  as  a  nation 
than  we  were  when  it  rose  in  the  morning.  To  those  who 
are  on  the  spot  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  with  the  daily  increase ; 
but  think  of  taking  seven  years'  accumulation  suddenly,  and 
having  to  manage  it  all,  off-hand,  under  the  heaviest  offi- 
cial responsibilities !  During  the  time  I  was  away  a  multi- 
tude of  new  laws  had  passed — respecting  the  public  lands, 
the  customs,  and  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  bearing  upon 
the  finances,  with  all  of  which  I  had  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted, whilst  the  daily  current  of  new  business  was  at  the 
same  time  pressing  upon  me,  for  that  would  never  stop  for 
an  instant.  I  had  no  time  to  rest,  scarcely  any  to  sleep,  to 
breathe.  Leeway  was  only  to  be  made  up  by  working  at 
extra  hours,  and  how  were  these  to  be  rescued  from  the 
everlasting  calls  of  accruing  business?  Moreover,  I  found 
the  department,  into  the  midst  of  which  I  was  plunged, 
half  filled  with  worn-out  incumbents,  which  is  the  case 
still.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  face.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  not  to  have  been  crushed  by  them,  and 
I  have  even  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  up  to  this 
point  of  time  there  have  been  no  financial  embarrassments 
of  any  kind,  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  charged 
with  directing  this  part  of  our  public  affairs.  But  I  have 
had  my  trials.     I  have  suffered  in  body  and  in  mind ;  the 
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sufferings  of  the  latter  have  been  the  sharpest.  I  complain 
not,  always  foolish  in  public  men ;  but  only  state  facts. 
After  my  first  report  I  was  arraigned,  in  effect,  before  the 
nation,  for  imputed  mistakes,  to  the  amount  of  millions 
and  millions.  I  had  no  name,  however  poor,  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  trying  branch  of  our  affairs,  to  cover  me  as  with 
a  temporary  shield.  Those  who  assailed  me  had.  I  was 
reviled,  scoffed  at.  Would  the  South  have  left  one  of  her 
sons  so  unprotected  ?  I  had  to  live  for  a  long  year  under  the 
agony  of  suspended  reputation.  Time  came  to  my  relief. 
It  fixed  the  mistakes  on  those  who  assailed  me  as  I  said  and 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  it  would.  But  I  had  no  state 
to  stand  up  for  me  and  see  fair  play  in  the  interim. 

After  adding,  at  length  and  with  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  that  he  had  even  been  criticised  as  being 
"no  Pennsylvania!!,"  though  he  had  never  been  out  of  the 
state  save  on  public  business ;  and  declaring  that  such  treat- 
ment would  not  have  come  to  one  from  the  South,  the  West 
or  the  North,  he  averred  that  time  had  brought  his  vindica- 
tion, official  and  other,  and  closed  :  *  *  *  "Whilst  on  this  head 
I  will  barely  add,  that  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate, 
at  the  session  that  has  just  passed  (General  T.  Smith  of 
Maryland  chairman),  made  a  report,  in  the  course  of  which 
all  the  important  doctrines  upon  which  I  have  practised 
touching  the  public  debt,  and  the  sinking  fund  act,  are  con- 
firmed, though  they  were  much  attacked  at  first. 

"My  dear  sir,  it  is  your  kind  and  friendly  letter  of  the 
4th  instant,  just  received,  that  draws  from  me;  in  the  full- 
ness of  feeling,  such  remarks  as  the  preceding.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  make  them,  but  as  they  have  come  from  me 
I  will  not  recall  them.  There  are  indeed  many  grounds  on 
which,  if  I  be  rejected  by  my  state,  in  comparison  with 
others  I  well  know  that  I  should  have  no  right  to  utter 
complaint;  but  to  be  rejected  as  being  no  Pennsylvanian — 
would  not  this  be  a  hard  fate?    I  have  simply  unbosomed 
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myself  under  your  letter,  and  will  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  always  sensible,  my  dear  friend,  of  your  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  and  tendering  you  a  full  reciprocation 

of  all  such  feelings.  ,,r,  ^         ,. 

to  Richard  Rush. 

Back  in  West  Chester  Mr.  Miner  continued  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  old  Washington  friends.  The  follow- 
ing [February  19,  1830],  from  Senator  Peleg  Sprague  of 
Maine,  with  whom  he  had  so  frankly  disagreed  on  the 
slavery  question,  gives  a  near  glimpse  of  the  great  Webster- 
Hayne  struggle: 

"The  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne  seems 
to  have  attracted  very  much  of  the  public  attention.  It 
was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  discussion,  and  produced 
a  greater  sensation  here  than  any  other  I  have  witnessed. 
As  to  the  comparative  ability  of  the  two  champions,  you 
know  them  and  can  judge.  They  both  maintained  their 
reputation,  and  increased  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  false 
than  those  representations  which  have  been  made  by  certain 
letter-writers  who  would  throw  Mr.  Webster  into  the  shade. 
The  only  comparison  which  can  be  made  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Hayne  was  that  which  exists  between  a  giant 
and  a  man  of  common  strength." 

Jackson's  stormy  reign  had  begun ;  and  his  veto  of  the 
bill  chartering  the  United  States  Bank  was  shaking  the 
politics  of  the  country  from  top  to  bottom.  Ex-President 
Adams,  from  his  retirement  in  Quincy,  looked  at  the  storm 
with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  observer ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Miner  of  October  11,  1830,  gave  to  his  corres- 
pondent— as  now  to  the  readers  of  this  biography — a  review 
of  his  own  administration: 

"Quincy,  11  Oct.  1830. 

"Your  very  friendly  letter  of  the  19th  ulto.  with  the 
number  of  the  Village  Record  containing  the  analysis  of 
the  Veto  Message  has  been  duly  received  and  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  The  suffrage  of  so  near,  so  close  and  so 
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impartial  an  observer  as  you  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  Administration,  is  of  itself  worth  a  multitude 
of  others ;  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  four  years  while 
it  continued  the  impartiality  was  merged  in  the  sentence 
of  a  candid  and  benevolent  judgment,  your  voice  is  not  the 
less  precious  in  my  estimation,  for  the  kind  fe'eling  by 
which  it  is  prompted  at  present. 

"For  the  judgment  of  Posterity  upon  the  Acts  and  policy 
of  the  last  Administration,  so  far  as  Posterity  will  take 
cognizance  of  them,  I  never  felt  any  concern — it  was  marked 
by  no  signal  Event,  nor  was  an  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  conferring  upon  the  Nation  any  benefit  which  by  its 
magnitude  would  commend  itself  to  the  memory  of  the 
ages.  Such  an  opportunity  would  have  required  the  con- 
currence of  others,  which,  from  what  ever  motive  was  with 
held,  and  as  Posterity  takes  little  account  of  good  merely 
intended  for,  but  not  enjoyed  by  them,  I  do  not  promise 
myself  much  of  their  Gratitude  or  even  of  their  Remem- 
brance. My  name  will  hold  its  place  in  our  future  Fasti 
Consulares,  but  no  Appian  way,  or  Column  of  Trajan  or 
Arch  of  Titus,  will  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  future 
Times,  its  achievements:  and  disposed  as  I  am  to  look  be- 
fore as  well  as  after,  with  an  eye  rather  of  philosophy 
than  of  Ambition,  I  content  myself  with  the  slender  por- 
tion of  regard  which  may  be  yielded  to  barren  good  In- 
tentions, and  aspirations  beyond  the  Temper  of  the  Age, 
leaving  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  or  the  Needle  of  Cleo- 
patra, as  more  suitable  monuments  to  commemorate  the 
virtues  of  my  Successors. 

"Your  Analysis  of  the  Message  has  detected  its  con- 
cealments, and  simplified  its  duplicities — Internal  improve- 
ment and  domestic  Industry  must  hang  their  harps  upon 
the  willows — I  lament  their  discomfiture,  and  live  in  the 
hope  of  their  restoration — The  glory  that  consists  in  re- 
pressing the  energies  of  the  Country  directed  to  the  better- 
ing of  its  condition  cannot  last. 
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"The  population  dwelling  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  will  naturally  and  perhaps  necessarily  always  vote  for 
one  of  themselves  to  fill  the  Chair  of  State — So  it  will  be 
hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  This  is  constitutional 
right ;  and  they  cannot  be  censured  for  the  exercise  of  it. 
The  North  is  more  accommodating ;  and  will  bear  all  things, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union — 

"But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  a  little  abroad  again — The 
affairs  of  Europe  are  re-assuming  an  aspect  of  deep  inter- 
est— The  wheel  of  Political  dominion  is  not  satisfied  with 
one  entire  turn — It  is  again  in  motion — can  you  tell  us 
when  and  where  it  will  stop?  Talleyrand  said  that  the 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
Was  it  not  rather  the  end  of  the  beginning? 

"I  wish  Pennsylvania  may  be  so  well  represented  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Union  as  your  expectation  forebodes — and  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  your  own  seat  in  the  Capitol  resumed 
— but  there  or  elsewhere  be  assured  of  the  respect  and  re- 
gard  of  your  friend,  ,(J   Q   ^^  „ 

Edward  Everett  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  in  his  detesta- 
tion of  Jackson's  veto  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Miner's  scari- 
fication of  it.     From  Charlestown  he  wrote  on  October  22, 
1830: 
"My  dear  Friend  (if  you  will  permit  me  so  to  call  you)  : 

"You  wrote  me  a  kind  letter  at  Washington  last  winter, 
which  I  fear  I  have  not  answered ;  and  you  sent  me  the 
other  day  your  paper  containing  your  dissection  of  the  Veto. 
How  could  a  man  of  your  mildness  commit  such  a  murder 
as  you  have  done  of  that  innocent  and  guileless  thing? 
Seriously,  it  is  the  ablest  comment,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Clay's  (and  that  is  not  abler)  which  has  appeared  on 
this  renowned  paper.  *  *  *  I  see  Stewart  is  back.  Would 
that  you  were." 

Even  more  significant  was  ex-Secretary  Rush's  state- 
ment, as  from  an  experienced  authority,  that  Jackson  knew 
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nothing  about  banking  but  had  probably  been  mistaught  by 
Van  Buren.    He  wrote  to  Mr.  Miner  from  York,  January 

S  1831 : 

"Since  the  President's  second  attack  on  the  bank  (a  sub- 
ject that  he  really  does  not  understand,  but  in  regard  to 
which  he  is  probably  misled  by  Mr.  Van  Buren)  the'subject 
has  acquired  fresh  interest.  I  have  even  received  letters 
from  Europe,  expressing  apprehensions  for  its  fate;  par- 
ticularly from  England,  witlr.n  a  few  days,  where  much  of 
the  stock  is  held.  These  letters  are  of  course  dated  before 
the  knowledge  of  this  second  demonstration  by  the  head  of 
the  government  had  arrived,  but  under  fears  of  it.  *  *  * 

"Whilst  I  was  in  the  Treasury  my  attention  was  neces- 
sarily and  officially  called,  I  may  say  almost  daily  for  four 
years,  to  the  operations  of  this  institution ;  and  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  bear  my  official  testimony  to  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion of  its  utility.  This  I  did  in  my  last  annual  report,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  present,  in  a  form  as  condensed  and 
intelligible  as  possible,  its  most  important  benefits  to  the 
financial  operations  of  the  country.  As  always, 
"Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"Richard  Rush." 

Later,  in  this  same  year  183 1,  the  Anti-Masonic  excite- 
ment was  adding  fuel  to  the  political  flame;  and  if  the 
excitement  quickly  burned  out,  it  was,  like  brushwood,  all 
the  hotter  while  it  lasted.  William  Morgan,  accused  of 
divulging  masonic  secrets,  had  mysteriously  disappeared ; 
and  the  critics  and  enemies  of  the  order  accused  it  of 
spiriting  him  away  and  murdering  him.  The  charge  was 
heatedly  and  often  denied,  but  the  battle  was  on,  with  such 
fury  as  materially  to  affect  the  field  of  national  politics. 
Sincerely  attached  to  his  lodge,  and  deeming  the  widely 
current  attacks  on  the  Masons  without  justification  in  sober 
reason,  Mr.  Miner  deplored  and  withstood  the  agitation 
opposed  to  the  order — and  yet  with  sobriety.    John  Quincy 
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Adams  as  earnestly  espoused  the  other  side.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  before,  Mr.  Miner  was  confidentially  consulted,  or 
cordially  written  to,  by  political  foes  as  well  as  friends. 
Daniel  Webster,  looking  at  the  strife  dispassionately  but 
anxiously  from  afar,  wrote  him  at  length  from  Boston, 
August  28,   183 1 : 

"I  wish  I  could  say  anything  encouraging  on  the  highly 
important  subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  20th. 

"The  Kentucky  election  has  not  turned  out  to  be  quite 
as  bad  as  it  appeared  to  be,  at  the  date  of  your  letter,  but 
still  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  has  produced  an  unfavorable 
impression  in  this  quarter.  Speaking  to  you  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  I  must  say  that  I  concur  with  you  in 
the  opinion  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  electing  Mr. 
Clay.  I  believe  we  may  hope  for  the  vote  of  Kentucky 
yet,  but  even  with  that  I  do  not  perceive  where  we  are  to 
find  enough  others  to  make  a  majority.  My  private  im- 
pression is,  there  is  but  one  chance  to  save  the  country 
from  further  and  worse  misrule,  and  that  is  to  bring  for- 
ward some  man  in  whose  favor  the  National  Republicans 
and  Anti-Masons  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  could 
be  induced  to  unite,  so  as  to  secure  the  votes  of  those  states. 
With  them,  Ohio,  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  would  be  able  to  elect  a  President.  But  I 
fear  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  finding  such  a  candidate. 

"You  say  that  you  believe  the  Anti-Masons  are  intent  on 
pushing  Judge  M  [McLean].  It  will  never  do;  our  friends 
in  New  England  and  else  where  will  never  be  brought  to 
support  him.  As  against  him  the  election  of  Gen'l  Jackson 
would  be  certain. 

"A  gentleman  writing  from  Philadelphia  says:  'Let  us 
put  up  a  candidate,  if  we  make  a  change,  in  whom  we  have 
perfect  confidence,  and  if  we  fail,  still  a  minority  united 
on  principle,  and  with  a  sound  head,  is  better  security  to  the 
country,  than  success  in  behalf  of  moderate  talents  or  doubt- 
ful principles.'    I  agree  to  all  this ;  at  the  same  time  that  I 
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see  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  man.  I  confess  I  do  not 
know  him.  You  are  pleased  to  say  that  I  possess  a  portion 
of  the  confidence  of  the  conflicting  parties.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  think  the  country  is  inclined  to 
bring  me  forward,  and  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
to  bring  myself  forward.  I  have  little  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  have  not  been  long  enough  before  the  country  to 
produce  great  general  confidence.  My  only  merit  is  an 
ardent  attachment  to  the  country  and  the  constitution  of 
Government,  and  I  am  already  more  than  paid  for  all  my 
efforts,  if  you  and  other  good  men  think  I  have  done  any 
thing  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  In  the  favor  which  those  efforts  have  at- 
tracted towards  me,  I  see  promise  of  a  real,  substantial, 
fixed  attachment  among  the  people  to  the  Constitution.  The 
great  body  of  the  community  is  quite  sound  on  that  point. 
And  that  is  the  feeling  which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  on 
which  we  must  rely.  If  we  bring  about  a  change  it  will 
be  done  by  us  as  a  Union  party. 

"And  now,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  tell  me  whether  in  your 
judgment,  there  is  any  individual,  who  could  so  unite  the 
Anti-Masons  and  National  Republican  voters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  to  carry  the  state  against  Gen'l  Jackson  ?  I  should 
like  much  to  know  your  present  impression  on  that  vital 
question. 

"The  Anti-Masonic  Convention  at  Baltimore  will  have  a 
most  responsible  part  to  act.  The  prosperity  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  fate  of  its  Government,  hangs  on  their  decision. 
God  give  them  true  wisdom,  and  disinterested  patriotism. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  leisure. 
"Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster. 

"You  will  of  course  consider  this  letter  in  the  strictest 
sense  confidential. " 

In  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious  that  Masons  and 
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Anti-Masons  were  at  that  time,  at  least,  united  in  their 
desire  to  beat  Jackson. . 

Three  months  later  the  same  absorbing  theme,  among 
others,  was  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Adams  in  what  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  interesting  letter  in  all  the  interesting 
Charles  Miner  correspondence.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
though  there  have  been  plenty  of  book-makers  among  our 
presidents,  was  the  only  poet  in  the  list ;  and  his  verses  to 
Mr.  Miner  are  not  only  a  remarkable  indication  of  com- 
plete impartiality  and  implicit  trust  in  his  political  integrity, 
but  in  themselves  a  neatly-turned  literary  product  of  the 
old-fashioned  Horatian  order,  derived  from  a  sound,  classi- 
cal training.  Those  were  the  days  when  our  colleges  had 
no  boilershop  adjuncts  or  courses  in  retail  shoe-selling; 
and  Mr.  Adams,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an  ex-professor 
of  rhetoric: 

"Quincy,   18th  Oct.,  1831. 

"Dear  Sir:  "It  is  perhaps  a  puzzling  question  of  minor 
morals  to  determine  how  much  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
derive  from  the  applause  of  our  friends,  or  of  the  world,  is 
to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vanity,  and  how  much  to 
the  honest  love  of  praise.  These  are  very  different  things, 
and  yet  I  fear  are  very  apt  to  run  into  one  another. 

"Mrs.  Thrale  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  delighted 
more  than  beseemed  a  philosopher,  at  a  compliment  from  a 
gentleman,  who,  upon  seeing  him  upon  horseback,  declared 
he  rode  as  well  as  the  most  illiterate  jockey  in  England. 
Something  akin  to  this  I  have  experienced  from  the  notice 
in  your  letter  of  the  Psalm  annexed  to  my  Anti-Nullifica- 
tion 4th  of  July  discourse,  and  of  the  Hymn  at  the  close  of 
the  Eulogy;  but  of  the  high  praise  with  which  you  honour 
them,  the  larger  half  belongs  to  another.  The  Hymn  was 
not  written  by  me,  nor  do  I  know  the  author.  It  was  prob- 
ably Dr.  Doane,  the  respectable  Episcopal  clergyman  who 
read  the  prayers,  and  composed  the  long  one,  which  was 
much  admired.    The  Psalm  was  one  of  a  number  at  leisure 
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hours  versified  by  me,  and  which  I  gave  to  be  sung  by  the 
Choir,  deeming  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

"But  to  the  numerous  friends  to  whom  I  sent  copies  of 
the  Oration,  many  have  in  return  expressed  hearty  con- 
currence in  its  opinions,  and  very  flattering  appreciation 
of  its  principles.  You  alone  have  spoken  of  the  Psalm,  and 
the  variety  of  applause  from  the  'biforked  hill'  has  given 
an  unusual  value  to  yours.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life 
wasted  so  much  of  my  time  In  the  composition  of  rhyme 
as  to  have  acquired  some  facility  in  tacking  syllables  to- 
gether. I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  translations,  with- 
now  and  then  a  few  original  lines  for  a  young  lady's  album 
— or  such  as  those  herewith  enclosed,  which,  as  they  happen 
to  please  or  displease  you,  may  be  put  upon  the  file  or  in 
the  fire. 

"I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  printed 
Speech  upon  internal  improvements,  enclosed  with  your 
letter.  There  must  be  some  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
Tract  published  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  and  from  which  the  extract  in  your  speech  is  given. 
You  will  observe  in  the  Eulogy,  page  45,  notice  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  his  constituents,  after  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  State  Convention,  which  was  to  decide 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the 
Convention  met.  The  statement  that  this  letter  was  imper- 
fectly printed,  and  that  he  sent  a  copy  of  it,  among  others, 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  made  in  the  Eulogy  upon  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  autobiography  in  Mr.  Monroe's  own 
hand  writing  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Gouverneur,  since  his 
decease.  In  that  letter  he  says  he  stated  his  objections  to 
the  Constitution,  which  he  afterwards  set  forth  more  at 
large  by  speeches  in  the  State  Convention.  There  he  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  though  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  it  with  previous  amendments. 
In  the  manuscript  to  which  I  have  alluded  not  a  word  is 
said  of  any  tract  published  while  the  General  Convention 
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was  in  session.  If  therefore  the  Tract  to  which  you  refer 
was  written  by  Mr.  Monroe,  it  must  be  the  same  address 
to  his  constituents,  written  after  his  election  to  the  State 
Convention.  I  should  not  indeed  have  supposed  that  there 
was  any  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  would  have  written 
of  the  state  governments  the  sentence  quoted  in  your' 
speech — yet  so  it  may  have  been.  Mr.  Madison  had  at  that 
time  quite  a  little  respect  for  the  state  governments,  and 
little  did  they  deserve.  A  history  of  the  Confederation  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
would,  as  you  have  observed,  be  a  most  instructive  moral 
and  political  discourse  for  the  perusal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  would  not  read  it.  Who  reads 
any  portion  of  our  history?  Twenty  editions  of  the 
Waverly  Novels,  in  fifty  volumes,  would  make  as  many  for- 
tunes for  their  printers  before  one  thousand  copies  of  a 
History  of  the  United  States  could  be  sold,  were  it  written 
with  the  pen  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  himself. 

"With  regard  to  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  States  which 
compose  our  Confederation,  including  those  of  the  colonial 
governments  before  the  Revolution,  my  own  information  is 
exceedingly  scanty.  Whoever  should  trace  them  out,  accord- 
ing to  your  suggestion,  would  make  a  very  curious  exhibi- 
tion, and  for  aught  I  know,  if  he  would  give  it  the  form 
of  a  novel  and  season  it  with  crossings  in  love,  great  say- 
ings, and  impossible  adventures,  he  might  make  it  an  inter- 
esting work. 

"In  1652  the  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
upon  their  own  authority,  coined  silver  money.  Whether 
it  was  high  treason  or  state  sovereignty  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  historical  dissertation. 
In  Virginia  and  Maryland  they  did  not  coin  silver  but  they 
turned  tobacco  leaves  into  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  a 
metamorphosis,  if  not  equal  to  any  in  Ovid,  quite  the  re- 
verse of  that  celebrated  by  Swift,  of  Ovid  himself  into 
waste  paper.    About  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  schemes  in 
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England,  and  Law's  Mississippi  gold  mines  in  France,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  a  land  bank, 
which  swelled  to  as  large  a  bubble,  and  shivered  into  as 
many  imperceptable  atoms  of  vapor  when  it  burst,  as  those 
schemes  of  more  notorious  infamy.  Paper  money  was  al- 
ways the  besetting  sin  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and' one  of 
their  greatest  financiering  achievements  was  an  accurate 
adaptation  of  the  decimal  arithmetic  by  making  their  pound, 
lawful  money,  exactly  equivalent  to  two  shillings,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  sterling.  If  no  other  instruction  could  be 
derived  from  a  history  of  colonial  financiering,  the  pupil 
would  be  dull  indeed  who  could  not  acquire  from  them 
some  accomplishment  in  the  art  of  committing  national 
bankruptcy.  Perhaps  they  might  teach  the  better  lesson  to 
avoid  it. 

"While  I  was  procrastinating  the  intention  to  answer  your 
letter  I  received  your  short  note  with  two  of  your  election- 
eering papers;  and  since  then  I  have  received  your  repub- 
lication of  Mr.  Wirt's  Letter  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  with  your  declaration  and  that  of  several 
of  your  masonic  brethren,  that  you  concur  entirely  with  the 
sentiments  of  that  letter.  The  definite  object  of  the  Anti- 
Masons  in  the  United  States  is  the  abolition  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  consenting  to  be  their  candidate,  Mr.  Wirt  ap- 
proves this  object,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  avowed- 
ly endeavoring  to  accomplish  it — that  is,  by  acting  upon 
popular  elections.  General  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Rochester  in  New  York  have  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
by  advising  the  surrender  of  the  charters  by  the  lodges. 
You  have  seen  by  my  letter  to  Edward  Ingersoll  that  this 
is  more  than  I,  Anti-Masonic  as  I  am,  would  absolutely 
require,  though  I  earnestly  desire  it  and  believe  it  the  best 
course  for  the  Masons  to  adopt,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  their  country.  But  that  they  should  discard  forever 
all  oaths,  penalties  and  secrets  I  deem  indispensable,  and 
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until  that  is  accomplished  I  shall  be  a  determined  Anti- 
Mason.  Although  in  my  letters  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  I  made 
repeated  mention  of  your  name,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  he 
would  communicate  them  to  you.  I  authorized  him  to  show 
them  to  Mr.  Walsh,  because  he  had  denounced  me  to  the 
public  as  a  madman  for  my  anti-masonry.  But  if  you,  and 
Washington  and  others  whom  I  love  and  revere,  have 
taken  the  masonic  oaths  and  bound  yourselves  by  them  I 
can  only  say 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple ; 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't.' 

"A  difference  of  opinion  with  you  will  always  be  to  me 
a  subject  of  regret,  but  will  never  impair  the  regard  and 
esteem  with  which  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  friend  and  servant 

"J.  Q.  Adams." 

Enclosed  was  the  following  poem  which  the  family  still 
have  in  Mr.  Adams'  handwriting: 

"To  Charles  Miner,  Esq.,  18  October,  1831. 

"Idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  est. 

Catiline  in  Sallust. 
"Amicus  Socrates,  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  Arnica  Veritas. 

Cicero. 

"Say,  brother,  will  thy  heart  maintain 

The  Roman's  maxim  still ; 
That  nothing  brightens  Friendship's  chain 

Save  Unity  of  Will. 
Ah,  no,  Unhallowed  was  the  thought; 

From  perjur'd  lips  it  came, 
With  Treachery  and  with  Falsehood  fraught, 

Not  Friendship's  sacred  Flame. 
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"To  Roman  Virtue  shall  we  turn 

To  kindle  Friendship's  fires? 
From  purer  Sources  let  us  learn 

The  Duties  she  requires. 
To  Tully's  deathless  page  ascend. 

The  surest  guide  of  Youth; 
There  we  shall  find  him,  Plato's  Friend, 

But  more  the  friend  of  Truth. 

"And  thou  to  me,  and  I  to  thee 

This  maxim  will  apply : 
And  leaving  Thought  and  Action  free, 

In  Friendship  live  and  die. 
Be  thine  the  Compass  and  the  Square, 

While  I  discard  them  both— 
And  thou  shalt  keep  and  I  forbear, 

The  Secret  and  the  oath." 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  feeling  expressed  in 
the  letters  and  the  poem,  one  must  turn  to  Mr.  Adams' 
historians  and  biographers ;  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
stating  his  aloofness.  Says  Schouler :  "He  judged  con- 
temporaries harshly.  Among  men,  great  or  small  he  had 
hardly  an  intimate  friend" ;  to  which  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  in  his  "Anti-Slavery  Days,"  adds  "I  suppose  he  was 
one  of  the  most  lonely  men  of  his  time  *  *  *  he  was  full 
of  dislikes  and  distastes,"  etc.  But  still  more  must  one 
read  his  anti-masonic  papers  and  letters ;  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  his  true  greatness  of  character  that  he  could  so 
thoroughly  hate  the  sin,  and  so  heartily  love  the  sinner.* 

His  friend,  ex-Secretary  Rush,  another  anti-mason,  con- 
fidentially consulted  Mr.  Miner  regarding  the  anti-masonic 
presidential  nomination  of  1832.  Mr.  Rush,  writing  from 
York,  September  4,  1830,  had  advised  no  nomination,  but 

*See  "Letters  to  Edward  Livingston,  Grand  High  Priest,  published 
in  1834.  In  these  Mr.  Adams  objected  especially  to  the  oath  of 
secrecy  and  the  use  of  God's  name. 
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a  resolution  not  to  support  Jackson.  Afterward,  as  indi- 
cated in  his  letter  of  October  21,  he  accepted,  as  he  later 
supported,  William  Wirt  as  the  presidential  nominee. 

As  the  election  of  1832  approached,  came  another  letter 
from  a  politician  still  more  deeply  interested  in  the  result : 

"Ashland,  August  25th,  1832. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  Kentucky  elections  have  terminated 
in  the  Jackson  candidate  for  governor,  by  a  majority  of 
1,260  votes,  the  Republican  candidate  for  lieut.-gov.  by  a 
majority  of  1,506  votes,  and  in  60  out  of  the  100  members 
that  compose  the  house  of  representatives ;  also  in  securing 
in  the  senate,  where  the  majority  was  against  us  last  year, 
a  majority  of  22  out  of  the  28  members  that  compose  that 
body. 

"We  have  been  so  often  mortified  with  the  issue  of  elec- 
tions in  this  state,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
take  any  interest  in  the  causes  of  our  recent  partial  defeat. 
They  were,  1st:  the  employment  of  extraordinary  means 
by  the  Jackson  party,  within  and  without  the  state ;  on  this 
point  all  the  efforts  were  brought  to  bear,  and  every  species 
of  influence  was  exercised.  The  patronage  and  means  of 
that  party  was  profusely  used.  2nd:  an  irruption  of  Ten- 
nessee voters,  who  came  to  the  polls  in  some  of  our  border 
counties.  Last  year  official  returns  of  all  the  voters  in  all 
the  counties  were  made  to  form  a  basis  for  the  practical 
adjustment  of  the  ratio  of  our  representatives.  In  some 
of  the  counties,  at  the  recent  election,  I  understand  that 
the  Jackson  majority  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the 
voters,   according  to  those   returns.  *  *  * 

"I  remain  always 

"Faithfully  your  friend, 

"C.  Miner,  Esq.  "H.  Clay." 

"P.  S.  Your  own  discretion  will  suggest  to  you  the 
impropriety  of  the  publication  of  this  letter. 

"H.  C." 
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The  same  year,  1832,  afforded  another  proof  that  Mr. 
Miner  though  in  retirement  was  still  looked  to  for  help. 
In  Bethania,  Pennsylvania,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  a  body  of  men  who  wished  to  rouse  and  educate  public 
spirit  on  the  subject,  "An  Extract  from  a  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1829  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
and  the  Slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Charles 
Miner;  with  notes." 

This  speech,  the  committee  of  publication  stated,  was  un- 
satisfactory in  its  suggestion  of  gradual  emancipation,  but 
they  chose  it  "on  account  of  the  author's  personal  knowl- 
edge." Mr.  Miner  himself  notes  that  his  speech  on  this 
republication  was  criticised  as  being  too  moderate  to  suit 
the  temper  of  the  time,  which  he  himself  had  helped  to 
create,  but  adds  that  at  least  it  helped  to  spread  information 
and  arouse  thought. 

In  1832,  also,  he  finally  left  West  Chester  and  returned, 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  to  his  wife's  inherited  farm  at 
"Wrightsville,"  afterwards  Plains  Township  and  now 
Miner's  Mills  Borough,  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  unpopularity  of  masonry  in  Chester 
county  may  have  had  some  influence  toward  the  change ; 
his  deafness  was  an  increasing  trouble ;  and  another  reason 
was,  as  already  given  in  a  quoted  letter  as  far  back  as  1828, 
to  "look  to  our  Luzerne  lands  and  try  to  make  the  children 
independent,"  an  ambition  which  he  lived  to  see  accom- 
plished. The  Village  Record  was  sold  to  an  employee  on 
credit,  which  was  met  by  payments  in  installments ;  and 
Asher  was  left  free  to  follow  his  brother  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  which  he  did  two  years  later. 

That  he  was  not  forgotten  in  West  Chester  was  pleasant- 
ly shown  in  1835,  when,  revisiting  the  town,  he  was  given  a 
complimentary  non-partisan  dinner,  and  responded  to  the 
toast:  "Our  guest,  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner — as  the  public 
man  we  hail  him  for  his  services  in  promoting  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  our  beloved  country;  as  a  private  citizen 
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wc  thank  him  for  the  example  of  his  virtues;  and  he  has 
our  warmest  wishes  that  his  future  years  may  be  as  happy 
as  his  past  life  has  been  useful  and  honorable." 

A  few  words  quoted  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Harvey  from  a  private 
letter  show  Mr.  Miner  was  the  same  happy,  helpful  spirit  in 
WestChester  that  he  was  everywhere  else:  "The  young  Yan- 
kee printer,  ridiculed  by  the  Democracy  of  Chester  County 
as  a  'Yankee  tin  peddler,'  won  his  way  to  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  plain  and  practical  Quakers,  then,  as  now, 
power fuj  and  influential  in  that  old  county.  He  was  a 
popular  man  with  young  people,  his  kindly  smile  of  recog- 
nition being  long  remembered,  and  the  pure  sentiments  dis- 
seminated through  the  columns  of  his  paper  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  its 
readers."  Again :  "The  Village  Record  was  published  for 
many  years  in  a  small  frame  building  on  High  street  near 
Gay.  The  personal  appearance  of  Charles  Miner  in  this 
office  is  well  remembered,  especially  on  publication  days. 
when  with  a  short  apron  of  green  baize  or  flannel  he  took 
an  active  part  in  issuing  the  Record — his  kindly  countenance 
and  manner  leaving  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  memory 
that  more  than  half  a  century  has  not  effaced.  He  was  a 
genial  and  kind  hearted  man,  very  fond  and  considerate  of 
the  young." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Miner  written  in  1847,  ^r-  Henry  S. 
Evans,  who  took  the  Village  Record  on  Mr.  Miner's  re- 
turn to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1832,  said  concerning  a  new  paper 
he,  with  others  was  about  to  start :  "Now  my  honored  friend 
we  know  that  our  fate  depends  upon  starting  right.  That 
is  impossible  without  your  aid  in  our  opinion.  We  must 
have  the  aid  of  your  pen — as  the  only  one  that  can  place  us 
in  the  position  we  covet.  With  the  aid  of  your  pen,  a  few 
weeks  at  least,  and  we  have  no  fears.  *  *  *  Indeed  to 
decline  would  destroy  all  our  calculations."  And  in  1858 
the  editor  of  a  collection  of  Chester  county  verse,  wrote  Mr. 
W.  P.  Miner:     "We  cannot  get  along  without  something 
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from  Charles  Miner;  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  hon- 
orably associated  with  the  ramified  interests  of  our  county 
that  we  deem  a  contribution  a  sine  qua  non." 

Their  blind  daughter,  Sarah,  (of  whom  he  writes,  "cheer- 
ful, intelligent,  her  society  was  agreeable,  and  for  myself, 
I  may  say,  she  has  not  only  been  an  obedient  daughter, 
but  an  agreeable  companion,  and  faithful  friend,"  and  of 
whose  poetry  her  family  and  friends  were  proud)  has 
described  their  new  home  on  the  "Plains"  in  the  cozy,  low- 
browed cottage  under  the  great  sycamore  that  family  tra- 
dition says  was  once  the  riding-switch  of  an  ancestress, 
which  still  flourishes  by  the  door : 

MY  HOME  BENEATH   THE  SYCAMORE. 

There  is  a  lovely,  lonely  spot, 
In  thought  I  often  wander  o'er; 
'Tis  far  away,  an  humble  cot 
My  home  beneath  the  Sycamore. 

The  stream  glides  there  with  murmuring  sound, 
Forgetful  of  the  torrents  roar, 
And  mountain  winds  sigh  softly  round 
My  home  beneath  the  Sycamore. 

With  waving  vines  the  trees  are  clad, 
And  blossoms  yield  their  fragrant  store, 
And  wild  birds  warble  to  make  glad 
My  home  beneath  the  Sycamore. 

My  father  and  my  mother  dwell, 
Within  that  cot  so  shaded  o'er ; 
No  wonder  that  I  love  so  well 
My  home  beneath  the  Sycamore. 

Here  he  loved  to  keep  open  house.  In  two  day-books, 
combining  diary  and  accounts,  are  many  entries  that  show 
his  happiness  as  host,  and  many  other  items  of  interest  of 
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which  just  a  few  must  be  quoted,  they  are  so  full  of  char- 
acter :  The  books  cover  the  period  from  September,  1839,  to 
May,  1853.  Sandwiched  in  among  minute  statements  of 
accounts,  come  notes  showing  the  generous  habit  of  the 
family ;  orders  on  Hibler  and  Yosts ;  Hollenback  and 
Ruiter's,  Z.  Bennetts',  etc. ;  digging  coal,  selling  coal  lands-, 
butchering,  setting  hens,  hiring  or  discharging  men ;  "Paid 
Jacob  in  coal,"  "Gave  Sylvia  an  order  on  Hollenback"; 
"Sally  Slaughback  Cr  when  we  killed  and  put  up  our  meat." 

August  28,  1840.  "They  charge  75  a  rod  [to  dig  a  ditch] 
and  find  themselves.  I  agree  to  give  it  but  think  it  not 
enough  if  they  do  well.  It  is  left  to  me  to  say  what  more, 
or  whether  anything  shall  be  paid." 

December  19,  1844.  "Letitia  sent  Mr.  Sheppard  a  nice 
turkey,  2  b.  buckwheat  flour,  a  ton  coal." 

Christmas,  1844.  "Roasted  two  nice  turkeys  Sister 
Thomasin,  Cousin  Eliza,  Fuller  and  Charles  Colte,  E.  Bow- 
man Miner,  Charles  Miner  dined  with  us.  Wm.  &  Elizabeth 
sent  1  turkey  to  Mr.  Clayton — 1  to  Mr.  Dyer  by  Mrs.  Ligget 
1  to  Mrs.  Drake — Furnished  1  for  Christmas  dinner — 4. 
Letitia  sent  1  to  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  minister — 1  to  Mrs. 
Overton.  I,  1  to  Mr.  Dorrance  and  we  furnished  1  for  Ch 
Dinner — 4.  Both  families  united  sent  1  to  Dr.  Miner.  I 
sent  Rev.  Mr.  Dorrance  a  load  of  coal." 

1846.  "Memorandum:  Have  this  fall  given  Mr.  Rev. 
Moyster,  order  for  ton  coal  at  bed,  sent  him  a  ton  to  his 
house.  Wm.  gave  him  2b  buckwheat.  Pair  fowls.  Sent 
load  coal  to  Mr.  M  house.  Ton  to  Mr.  Sheppard.  Hind 
quarter  veal  (excellent)  2  b  oats.  Beans.  *  *  *  Welcome 
but  minuted  for  our  satisfaction."  In  the  midst  of  many 
entries  like  these  one  is  not  surprised  to  come  on  the  follow- 
ing: "Finding  that  we  have  lived  beyond  our  means,  we  all 
resolve  to,  cheerfully  unite  in  retrenching  our  expenditures 
and  practicing  the  strictest  economy." 

1840,  May  13.  "Christian  took  down  a  log  to  build  the 
Log  (political  Harrison)  Cabin." 
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September  24.  "My  esteemed  son  in  law  Jesse  Thomas 
with  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  Sarah  &  their  daughter  little 
Anne  came  to  visit  us  Sept.  19,  exceedingly  welcome." 

1841,  "Tuesday,  March  16.  *  *  *  Yesterday,  fair, 
good  sleighing — at  11  a.  m.  Dear  Asher  was  buried.  He 
had  been  ill  since  Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant.  It  was  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart  as  was  supposed.  On  Sunday  the  7th 
he  had  a  stroke  like  Apoplexy,  and  from  that  time  could 
not  turn  himself  in  bed,  but  suffered  little  pain,  was  cheer- 
ful, sometimes  pleasant.  On  Saturday,  13,  he  grew  rapidly 
worse.  Then  the  pain  about  the  region  of  the  heart  was 
severe — on  our  proposing  to  send  for  a  doctor  he  said — Tt 
will  do  no  good,  there  is  no  relief  but  in  Death/  and  expired 
a  little  before  5  o'clock,  March  13,  1841,  Aged  63  years 
and  10  days,  having  been  born  March  3rd,  1778.  *  *  * 
His  beautiful  and  lovely  daughter  Mary  was  buried  about 
a  year  ago  with  consumption ;  and  his  good  daughter  Sarah 
was  buried  with  the  same  disease  on  Friday  the  5th,  only  a 
few  days  before  her  father.  Their  house  is  indeed  a  house 
of  affliction." 

1 84 1.  "June:  On  Thursday  about  noon,  17th  our  dear 
cousin  Helen,  brother  Asher's  daughter,  died  of  Consump- 
tion, and  was  buried  on  Saturday,  a  very  large  funeral. 
*  *  *  This  is  the  4th  funeral  in  that  family  within  18 
months." 

1842.  "April  15:  William  P.  Miner,  after  a  five  weeks 
absence  at  West  Chester,  returned  with  his  wife,  he  having 
been  married  on  Monday  evening,  April  11,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth D.  Liggit."  *  *  * 

1844,  Tuesday  16.  "This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding day,  having  been  married  Jany  16,  1804 — 40  years — 
Letitia  then  being  15  years,  7  months  and  5  days  old — 
Charles  being  23  years,  11  months  and  16  days.  Lete  born 
June  11,  1788;  Charles  born  Feb.  1,  1780.  We  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  a  kind  superintending  Providence.     May 
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we  have  grateful  hearts — pure  and  cheerful  lives;  and  be 
ready  cheerfully  to  go  when  our  Divine  Master  shall  call." 

"1844,  July  3,  Professor  [George]  Ticknor  of  Boston  and 
Professor  Rogers  here.  Waited  on  them  to  the  Monument. 
Mrs.  Ticknor  and  2  daughters  along."  [In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ticknor,  dated  July  25,  1844,  he  says:  "I  have  been 
absent  from  home  for  the  last  two  months,  travelling  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  for  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor's  health."] 

March  19,  1851.  "I  have  been  sick  for  10  days — Yesterday 
Dr.  Miner  visited  me.  On  Saturday  night  I  was  crying  out 
with  pain  in  my  right  breast.  The  old  frame  is  nearly 
worn  out.  Dr.  Miner  said,  "Not  now,  Uncle  Charles;  but 
when  I  do  come  and  find  the  shades  of  death  gathering  and 
darkening  upon  you  I  will  tell  you." 

April  16,  1852.  "Letitia  W.  Miner — my  dear — my 
tenderly  loved  wife  for  48  years,  departed  this  life  Friday, 
February  2J,  1852.  Born  June,  1788,  she  was  63  years  and 
8  months  old. 

"We  were  married  January  16,  1804.  She  died  of  con- 
sumption, having  been  sick  several  months. 

"She  was  of  fine  person — very  handsome  in  early  life — 
pure  in  mind — spotless  in  virtue,  intelligent  and  of  a  fine 
literary  taste." 

August  13th,  1852. 

"On  Friday  came  Wra.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  lady  (our  dear 
Letitia  Thomas  that  was)  and  their  lovely  daughter,  our 
great  grandchild,  their  nurse  and  George  and  Mary  Thomas, 
son  and  daughter  of  our  son-in-law,  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas, 
and  Miss  Mary  Brinton  that  was,  all  cordially  welcome. 
On  Saturday  evening  came  my  nephew  Charles  Boswell, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Hartford  Bank,  rejoiced  to  see  him. 
A  time  of  as  perfect  enjoyment  as  human  nature  is  capable 
of !" 

October  16,   1852.     "I    was    visited    by    Mr.    Penn,    G. 
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Grandson  of  Wm.  Penn.  He  had  called  several  weeks 
ago,  with  Judge  Woodward  and  I  was  not  at  home.  Social,- 
pleasant,  etc" 

"November  27th,  1852. 
"Thanksgiving  Day.  Had  to  dinner  Mrs.  Leggett,  Mary 
Overton,  Mary  Hancock,  Wm.,  Elizabeth  and  the  children, 
Asher  M.  Stout,  lady,  nurse  and  children,  Mrs.  Julia  Miner, 
Fuller,  Charlotte  and  the  3  boys,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Searle 
and  brother,  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mr.  Abbott  (her  brother) 
Joseph  W.  Miner  and  Charles  A.  Miner.  Had  a  turkey, 
young  goose — pair  of  ducks — chicken  pie  and  baked  beans — 
boiled  turkey  and  oyster  sauce,  mince  pies  (topping)  apple 
pies,  pudding,  etc.  Then  from  under  our  own  roof  tree  we 
had  grandmother  W'right  84,  myself  73,  Sarah,  our  be- 
loved grand-daughters  Caroline  D.  Thomas  and  Lete  M. 
Lewis,  Jesse,  Ellen,  Lete,  Isaac  and  the  little  ones.  A  de- 
lightful day  and  happy  time." 

A  contribution  to  the  Pittston  Gazette  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture :  "  *  *  *  Young  man !  if  you  think  you  don't 
know  anything,  that  written,  will  interest  others,  let  me  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Saddle  up  your  horse  some  afternoon 
next  week,  or  if  you  have  no  horse,  go  on  foot  through  the 
mud — it  will  pay.  Start  from  where  you  live,  down  the 
road  or  canal,  it  does  not  matter  which.  Keep  your  eyes  well 
about  you  until  you  reach  Sperring's  old  stand,  upon  the 
Plains.  If  you  think  then  you  have  seen  nothing  worthy 
of  thought,  and  of  deep  thought,  too,  turn  down  the  cross 
road,  by  Captain  Baily's,  take  first  right  turn,  and  the 
second  house  after  you  cross  the  bridge,  (notice  the  beauti- 
ful view  as  you  descend  the  hill).  A  low,  neat  snug  cottage, 
with  fine  shade  trees  in  front,  is  the  'Retreat.'  Stop  there, 
you  have  gone  far  enough.  Go  boldly  to  the  door,  knock  and 
enter,  ask  if  Charles  Miner  is  at  home.  If  he  is,  thank 
your  stars— take  the  proffered  welcome  of  a  fine  old  gentle- 
man, and  a  seat.  You  are  at  home.  Don't  be  bashful — 
that  is  bad  anywhere,  but  you  will  feel  as  little  of  it  there  as 
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at  any  place  I  know.  If  you  are  State  born  lie  knows  your 
father  or  your  grandfather,  or  if  from  North  or  East,  he  is 
sure  to  know  those  men  of  your  county  whose  names  have 
been  familiar  to  you  from  childhood.  After  you  are  com- 
pletely at  your  ease,  perhaps  he  will  say  to  you  as  he  did  to 
me  once  on  a  time  when  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  a' 
man  whom  all  know,  respect,  and  love — 'Well,  my  young 
friend,  what  is  the  news  in  your  place  ?'  Certainly  an  ordi- 
nary question  and  I  answered  in  the  usual  indifferent, 
drawling  way,  'Nothing  new,  I  believe,  Mr.  Miner.'  'Noth- 
ing new !  why  that  is  strange  indeed — you  forget  that  we 
cannot  all  live  in  one  neighborhood  and  see  with  the  same 
eyes — My  eyes  are  getting  old,  too,  they  do  not  see  so  sharpiy 
as  they  did  once,  and  I  shall  trouble  younger  eyes  to  see 
a  little  for  me.  Let  us  see !  let  us  see  if  you  have  no  news !' 
and  question  followed  question  on  subjects  that  had  been 
before  me  daily,  and  to  me,  were  not  new. 

"Before  I  tore  myself  away,  I  found  I  could  carry  news 
even  to  him  who  is  read  up  in  all  which  effects  the  pros- 
perity and  well  being  of  the  Country — yes,  and  even  impart 
information.  'You  see,'  said  he,  'you  know  many  interesting 
things  I  did  not  know,  if  you  will  only  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  think,  and  all  my  neighbors  would  be  as  much 
pleased  to  hear  them  as  I  have  been.  So  go  home,  my  dear 
boy,  and  write  them  down  for  friend  Sisty,  or  some  other 
county  paper ;  they  will  all  be  glad  to  get  them,  and  next 
time  you  come,  bring  me  as  much  nezvs  as  you  have  to-day, 
and  you  shall  be  as  you  and  all  are — very  welcome.' 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  that  visit  made  upon 
me,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  lose  its  influence.  I  am  only 
sorry  I  have  not  taken  all  the  advice  he  gave."  W. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  chronological  story. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Wyoming  his 
thoughts  turned  to  a  subject  which  had  deeply  interested 
him  for  nearly  thirty  years:  the  history  of  the  valley,  with 
special  reference  to  the  massacre  of  1778.     The  following 
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extracts  from  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  refers 
to  an  error  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  bearing  upon  that 
massacre : 

"Richmond,  June  9,  1831. 

"I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th 
of  May,  and  its  enclosures.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  historical  narrative  should  be  correct,  and  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  information  you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to 
furnish,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  omit  the  massacres  and  the 
charge  of  Toryism  on  the  inhabitants. 

"Mr.  Ramsay,  I  presume,  copied  his  statement  from  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  I  relied  upon  both,  as  I  knew  that  Mr.  Gordon 
made  personal  enquiries  into  most  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  that  Mr.  Ramsay  was  in  Congress,  and  conse- 
quently had  access  to  all  the  letters  on  the  subject.  It  is 
surprising  that  they  should  have  so  readily  given  them- 
selves up  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

"It  was  certainly  our  policy  during  the  war  to  excite  the 
utmost  possible  irritation  against  our  enemy,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  not  always  have  been  very  mind- 
ful of  the  verity  of  our  publications ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  insertion  of  facts  in  serious  history,  truth  ought  never 
to  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Ramsay  ought  to 
hive  sought  for  it."  *  *  * 

This,  and  one  dated  February  15th,  1831,  are  printed  in 
the  History  of  Wyoming,  but  it  may  fitly  take  its  place 
here.  The  earlier  one,  Mr.  Miner  notes,  was  in  reply  to 
one  of  his,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  as  if  it  had 
just  been  received,  and  in  a  note  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Life  of  Washington"  Mr.  Marshall  states  that,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Miner's  information  he  had  very  materially  modified  the 
story  of  the  atrocities  of  the  massacre." 

In  1833  Mr.  Miner  zealously  began  to  hunt  up  all  avail- 
able facts,  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  but  still  more  by 
sedulous  inquiry  of  "thirty  or  forty  of  the  ancient  people 
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who  were  here  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion."  In  these  in- 
quiries, for  years,  he  was  greatly  aided,  in  his  increasing  . 
deafness,  by  the  companionship  of  his  blind  and  highly  in- 
telligent daughter,  Sarah,  whose  memory  was  extraordi- 
nary ;  as  they  drove  about  he  asked  questions  and  she  stored 
away  the  answers  in  her  mind.  The  first  fruits  of  his  in- 
vestigations appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  called  The 
Hazleton  Travellers,  published  in  the  Wyoming  Republican 
and  Farmers'  Herald,  at  Kingston,  just  across  the  river. 
The  "Travellers"  were  represented  as  two  men  from  Hazle- 
ton, leisurely  going  through  Wyoming, — one  familiar  with 
all  its  history,  the  other  anxious  to  learn  it.  The  series 
appeared  sporadically  between  1837  and  1839;  but  as  the 
material  grew  on  his  hands  a  more  permanent  use  of  it 
seemed  desirable,  and  it  finally  took  shape  in  his  chief 
literary  work.  "The  History  of  Wyoming,  in  a  series  of 
letters  from  Charles  Miner  to  his  son,  William  Penn  Miner, 
Esq.";  Philadelphia:  Published  by  J.  Crissy,  No.  4  Minor 
street,  1845,  and  in  December  of  this  year  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
The  History  was  an  octave  volume  of  594  pages,  in- 
cluding a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Hazleton 
Travellers,  (as  far  as  material  was  not  embodied  in  the 
text)  ;  a  contemporary  ballad  of  the  massacre,  various  col- 
lateral matter,  maps  illustrating  the  Connecticut  claims  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  lithographic  view  of  the  monument 
erected  on  the  battlefield,  for  which  Mr.  Miner  had  been 
working  for  forty  years, — by  newspaper  articles,  personal 
appeals  to  the  Connecticut  legislature,  etc.,  having  written 
to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowman,  March  24,  1839:  "The  half- 
finished  monument  over  those  who  fell  at  the  massacre  in 
defense  of  Wyoming,  uninclosed,  wrings  my  heart  with 
anguish ;  the  stain  partly  on  us,  principally  on  Connecticut." 
The  shaft  was  completed,  shortly  before  the  publication  of 
the  history,  by  the  efficient  work,  as  a  collecting  committee, 
of  the  women  of  the  region,  some  of  them  descendants  of 
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those  who  had  fought  in  the  battle.  Under  its  shadow, 
every  third  of  July  for  many  years,  have  been  held  conv 
memorative  exercises. 

The  History  was  published  by  subscription,  Mr.  Miner 
financing  it.  In  his  circular  he  said :  "The  author  thinks 
proper  to  say  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain 
information  upon  every  point  connected  with  his  subject. 
He  has  flattered  himself,  as  Wyoming  has  become  classic 
ground,  as  innumerable  errors  have  heretofore  existed  in 
regard  to  its  story,  and  as  its  very  interesting  civil  char- 
acter has  been  scarcely  touched  upon,  that  almost  every 
gentleman  would  desire  for  his  library,  in  respect  to  it, 
an  authentic  narrative."  The  title-page  bore  the  follow- 
ing mottoes :  "Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits 
which  a  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself."  "I  have 
carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials  that  could 
illustrate  the  subject  I  had  undertaken  to  treat." 

Certainly  no  American  book  of  local  history  was  ever 
written  with  greater  care  in  collecting  and  sifting  original 
materials ;  and  the  work,  while  not  of  noteworthy  literary 
form,  has  the  merits  of  trustworthiness,  interestingness, 
and  an  uncommonly  logical  procedure  in  the  general  plan 
and  in  the  setting  forth  of  subordinate  details.  It  in- 
stantly supplanted  the  slight  preceding  works :  Chapman's 
unfinished  monograph  and  Stone's  superficial  "Poetry  and 
History-  of  Wyoming" ;  and  it  has  remained  the  standard 
ever  since, — being  now  rather  hard  to  find  in  the  shops  of 
the  antiquarian  booksellers. 

The  author's  original  purpose,  as  brought  clearly  into 
his  mind  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  massacre 
copied  by  Judge  Marshall,  in  the  "Life  of  Washington," 
had  been  to  show  that,  sad  as  the  real  story  was,  it  had 
been  magnified  as  a  means  of  exciting  American  feeling 
against  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Again, 
says  the  preface :  "Interesting  as  are  the  incidents  growing 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  other  matters  of  scarcely 
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less  moment  will  claim  the  reader's  attention.  For  nine 
years  Wyoming,  or  Westmoreland,  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut ;  derived  its  laws  from  that  state,  and 
sent  representatives  to  her  assembly.  For  seven  years  civil 
war  prevailed  or  raged  between  Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  events  attendant  on  those  unhappy  conflicts  demand 
from  the  historic  pen  a  faithful  record."  How  faithful  the 
record,  many  commendations  attest;  of  which  but  one  may 
be  quoted,  as  putting  the  whole  into  a  nutshell.  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  wrote  to  Mr.  Miner  [New 
Haven,  April  21,  1846]  :  "The  people  of  the  valley,  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  and  the  people  of  our  wide  country 
are  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  rescuing  from  ob- 
livion so  many  interesting  facts,  and  arresting,  while  it  was 
still  possible,  the  traditionary  stories  of  the  surviving  few." 
In  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  life  as  farmer  and  his- 
torian, Mr.  Miner  delivered  several  occasional  addresses, — 
for  instance,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1839,  on  the  centenary 
of  John  Wesley's  birth.  In  a  Fourth-of-July  speech,  the 
same  year,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  he  showed  that  absence  from 
public  life  had  not  dimmed  his  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
or  removed  his  opportunities  of  service  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Said  he,  in  words  which  are  still  needed,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  their  delivery:  "First,  fellow- 
citizens,  with  the  deepest  solemnity  let  me  say  that  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  the  result  of  compromise,  of  conces- 
sion, of  the  yielding  up  not  merely  of  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections, but  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  im- 
portant interests  and  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  all  foreign  and  general 
purposes,  into  one  nation,  yielding  the  strength  and  resources 
of  all  for  the  protection,  defense  and  prosperity  of  all. 
Concession  and  compromise,  conciliation  and  forbearance, 
are  inscribed  on  every  pillar  and  column  of  the  edifice. 
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'From  turret  to  foundation-stone,'  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, are  blazoned  all  over  in  letters  of  light.  Take  this 
home  to  your  memories  and  hearts.  Next  to  their  Bible 
and  their  prayers,  teach  this  lesson  to  your  children." 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1849,  ne  gave  an  address 
on  "Washington,  Taylor,  Cass,  Van  Buren,  Fillmore,"  in 
which  he  again  urged  that  the  spirit  of  concession  and  con- 
ciliation, the  parent  of  the  Constitution  and  the  preserva- 
tive of  the  Union  be  sedulously  cultivated ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, declared  that  "the  wise  of  all  parties  should  be  con- 
sulted, that  the  distracting  tariff  question  may  be  compro- 
mised to  general  satisfaction,  and  established  upon  a  basis 
reasonable  and  permanent" — a  task  upon  which  the  country 
is  still  engaged,  sixty-four  years  after.  Mr.  Webster's 
commendation  of  this  speech  has  already  been  quoted. 

Meanwhile  an  occasional  visitor  of  note  came  to  his  rural 
home ;  thus  J.  R.  Chandler  of  Philadelphia  (then  at  the 
height  of  his  editorial  and  literary  fame),  having  spent  1 
little  time  as  his  guest,  in  1844,  wrote  an  article  for  his 
United  States  Gazette  in  which  he  said  that  Charles  Miner 
was  "the  patriarch  of  the  press" ;  "a  part  of  the  boast  of 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming ;"  and  that  his  cottage  seemed  "more 
sacred  than  the  abode  of  Wordsworth  at  Windermere.'' 
Mr.  Chandler  described  his  host's  conversation  as  stimu- 
lating rather  than  didactic,  and  noted  his  gentle  dignity  and 
quiet  humor. 

In  a  letter  to  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  William  Butler,  of 
West  Chester,  Penn.,  Mr.  ^liner  wrote,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1850: 

"Ten  days  ago  I  received  a  very  high  compliment — a 
very  distinguished  honour — two  carriages  drove  up,  with 
Dr.  Miner  in  one,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  other, 
accompanied  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  eminently  distinguished  historian,  our  late  min- 
ister to  England.  Immediately  upon  coming  into  the  valley 
he  enquired  for  Mr.  Miner,  and  rode  up — said  he  had  come 
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to  bring  me  the  British  Col.  Butler's  official  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Battle,  on  the  invasion  of  the  British  and 
Indians.  It  was  refused  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  my  friend 
Everett;  but  Mr.  B.  said  he  told  Lord  Palmerston  he  would 
not  take  No  for  an  answer.  To  me  a  most  welcome  and 
important  document.  Wasn't  it  kind?"*  In  the  Account 
Book  he  describes  this  kindness  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude,  adding:  "So — I  set  down  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
August  [1850]  as  a  bright  day  in  the  annals  of  my  declining 
age.  *  *  *  And  moreover  within  the  fortnight  I  had  re- 
ceived 5  documents  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webster;  and  from 
Gen.  Caleb  Cushing  his  address  at  Newbury-Port  July  4. 
And  since  Aug.  28  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  introduces 
to  illustrate  his  subject  the  name  of  Mr.  Bancroft." 

Correspondence,  however,  was  naturally  more  frequent 
than  personal  visits.  Letters  from  many  men  in  public  life — 
senators,  judges  of  the  Supreme  court,  governors,  cabinet 
officers,  full  of  interesting  personal  or  public  news  and  dis- 
cussion, cheered  him  in  his  retirement  almost  to  the  end ; 
while  requests  and  thanks  for  his  aid  in  securing  government 
positions  were  equal  in  duration.  One  of  these  has  special 
interest  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  reader.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  5  out  of  the  date,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  to  his 
nomination  by  President  Polk  as  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  1845,  tnat  Judge  Woodward  has 
reference.  The  judiciary  committee  failed  to  confirm  the 
nomination  because  of  Judge  Woodward's  democratic 
views. 

Dear  Mr.  Miner:  Words  are  too  poor  to  express  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  the  generous  support  you  have  given 
me  in  this  trying  crisis.  Should  I  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
alive,  life  with  all  its  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  work 
(alas!  I  fear  it  will  be  a  vain  endeavour)  of  justifying  the 
too  kind  commendations  of  such  men  as  Chs.  Miner — Judge 

*See  "History  of  Wyoming:,"  pages  VII  and  254.  Unfortunately 
the  letter  cannot  be  found;  it  was  the  one  that  was  "Disallowed  at 
the  Foreign  Office." 
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Conyngham  &  G.  Mallery.  I  am  humbled  to  the  dust  by 
such  astonishing  &  unmerited  demonstrations  of  confidence 
from  such  men-.  God  forgive  the  errors  of  their  too  partial 
judgments,  and  reward  the  beneficence  of  their  intentions. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  do  more  for  me,  un- 
less you  write  to  Mr.  Webster  who  is  on  the  Judiciary 
Comtee.  I  will  not  tax  you  with  a  request  to  do  this. 
But  I  know  you  have  the  confidence  of  that  great  man,  and 
if  he  could  be  propitiated,  the  whig  party  in  the  Senate 
would  be  likely  to  follow  his  lead.  *  *  *  I  remain,  your 
obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"G.  W.  Woodward." 
His  old  friend,  Richard  Rush,  wrote  from  Sydenham, 
near  Philadelphia,  December  3,  1839:  "Mr.  Woodward 
gave  me  and  my  family  the  pleasure  of  his  company  out 
here  where  we  live,  during  one  of  the  days  of  his  visit  to 
Philadelphia.  We  talked  so  much  of  you  that  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  let  him  return  home  without  this  line  from 
me;  so  you  will  have  to  receive  it,  nolens  volens.  One  of 
the  ancients,  Anaximander,  I  think  it  was,  but  no  matter, 
being  asked  how  he  would  best  like  to  have  his  birthday 
celebrated,  replied:  'Let  all  the  boys  of  Athens  have  a 
holiday,  when  it  comes  round.'  Now  I  have  learned  some 
of  your  secrets ;  my  kind,  good,  dear  old  friend.  You  beat 
this  ancient  hollow.  The  thirty-acre  plantation,  the  incom- 
parable garden,  and  the  annual  offering  of  fruits  and 
flowers  from  'Charles  and  Letitia'  beats  the  old  ancient  all 
to  pieces.  Johnson  said  that  the  'Vision  of  Mirza'  was 
the  most  beautiful  essay  in  the  world.  Wolfe  declared  to 
a  brother  officer,  as  the  boats  with  his  army  were  descend- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence,  that  he  would  rather  have  the  fame 
that  awaited  Gray's  Elegy  (that  poem  being  then  fresh 
out)  than  any  he  could  gain  by  successfully  storming  Que- 
bec. Positively,  your  idea  is  as  pretty  as  any  of  Mirza's 
visions;  and  for  my  part  I  would  rather  have  been  the 
author  of  it  than  of  any  I  ever  remember  just  now  to  have 
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heard  of  in  the  region  of  chaste  and  beautiful  and  benevo- 
lent fancy.  My  wife  and  daughters  and  whole  fireside  can 
do  nothing  but  talk  about  it.  You  see  I  speak  right  out, 
without  beating  the  bush.  *  *  * 

"From  yours,  Always,  Always,  Always, 

"Richard  Rush." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  his  nephew,  Joseph  W. 
Miner,  written  from  Jalapa,  Mexico,  May  7,  184(6?), 
shows  what  an  "open  Sesame"  the  name  of  Charles  Miner 
was  during  the  Mexican  war. 

"Your  letter  to  Gen.  Cushing  I  had  to  leave  at  his  room. 
*  *  *  I  came  down  with  him,  and  he  showed  me  every 
attention  he  could.  You  know  he  has  been  our  Brig.  Genl. 
at  San  Angel.  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  he 
asked  if  I  was  any  relation  to  you.  I  told  him  you  were 
my  uncle,  and  he  told  me  you  and  he  had  corresponded  for 
a  long  time,  and  wished  me  to  remember  him  kindly  to  you 
when  I  wrote.  He  always  treated  me  very  kindly,  and 
made  me  Judge  Advocate  of  Courts  and  Common  Sessions, 
several  times.  When  I  went  to  Gen.  Patterson  before 
coming  down  he  also  asked  me  the  same  question,  and 
when  I  gave  him  my  answer,  he  said  you  were  an  old  friend 
of  his,  and  sent  his  best  respects  to  you.  Well,  when  I 
came  here  Col.  Hughes,  the  Governor,  asked  me  the  same 
question  and  said  he  knew  you  when  in  Congress.  So, 
you  will  perceive  of  how  much  benefit  you  are  to  me  here 
without  actually  knowing  it.  *  *  *  I  must  tell  you  of  one 
other  incident  without  being  guilty  of  flattery.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  an  officer  of  the  9th  Regt.  'Are  you  any  re- 
lation of  Charles  Miner  who  wrote  the  History  of  Wyo- 
ming?' he  said  to  me.  'I  am  his  nephew,'  I  answered. 
'Well,  that's  enough!'  as  much  as  to  imply  'if  you  are  a 
nephew  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  you  need  not  aspire 
to  anything  higher.     That  is  inheritance  enough.'  " 

The  following  letter  from  William  H.  Seward  shows 
that  Mr.  Miner  was  in  touch  with  the  newer  politicians  as 
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well  as  the  older;  and  (apparently)  that  he  was  still  inter- 
ested in  the  slavery  question : 

"Washington,  Jan.  28,  1850. 

"I  availed  myself  of  a  brief  recess  of  the  Senate  to  visit 
my  family  at  Auburn ;  and  on  my  return  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  kind  note  of  the  15th,  for  which  I  give 
you  my  thanks.  I  like  both  of  the  suggestions  you  make, 
and  I  thank  you  for  them.  You  will  perceive  that  I  shall 
need  to  exercise  caution  in  bringing  them  out.  They  are 
bold,  and  wise. 

"Accept  for  this  once,  a  brief  reply  to  a  letter  whose 
kindness  calls  for  one  of  generous  confidence.  Absence 
and  illness  have  brought  me  far  in  arrear  to  many  corres- 
pondents. 

"I  am  with  great  respect, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"William  H.  Seward/' 

This  letter  is  endorsed  "See  N.  Y.  Tribune  for  Sept., 
1850,  for  resolutions  of  Mr.  S."  which  prove  to  be  a  bill  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  (if  necessary)  for  indemnity,  and 
the  proviso  that  unless  the  bill  received  the  approval  of  the 
inhabitants  within  six  months  it  should  be  void.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remember  that  these  were  the  same  suggestions 
Mr.  Miner  made  more  than  twenty  years  before ;  were  they 
the  "bold  and  wise"  suggestions  of  this  letter? 

The  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  following  note,  October 
2J,  1850,  from  the  once  famous  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a  fellow- 
native  of  Norwich,  was  probably  the  Washington-Taylor 
speech  of  the  year  before : 

"A  few  hours  since,  some  one  left  at  my  door  a  modest 
looking  pamphlet,  to  whose  contents  was  appended  your 
well-known  and  honoured  name.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  write,  what  would  be  the  experience  of  every  reader 
(Norwich  born),  that  it  was  not  laid  down  until  finished, 
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nor  indeed  without  a  second  perusal.  It  is  a  perfect  picture 
gallery,  and  as  vivid  as  those  in  Carlyle's  'French  Revolu- 
tion.' You  possess  the '  true  graphic  style, — those  short 
spirited  sentences,  which  so  few  of  the  literati  manage 
well.  Moreover  there  is  no  winter  in  your  thought,  though 
you  seem  to  intimate  that  your  near  approach  to  fourscore, 
is  almost  a  Methuselah  date.     Now  I  don't  think  so  at  all." 

That  Mr.  Miner  was  still  a  careful  and  constant  reader 
is  attested  by  the  following  characteristically  discreet  note 
[May  24,  1852]   from  the  icy  author  of  "Thanatopsis" : 

"It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
pleased  with  your  favorable  opinion  of  some  lines  of  mine 
lately  published.  Your  commendation  is  of  the  sort  I  most 
highly  value,  since  it  does  not  seem  prompted  by  the  mere 
desire  to  say  a  civil  thing. 

"I  am  sir, 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"W.  C.  Bryant." 

President  Fillmore,  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster 
[October  24,  1852],  appointed  Mr.  Everett  his  successor  as 
secretary  of  state ;  he  filled  the  office  four  months,  to  the 
end  of  the  administration.  Intimately  personal,  and  throw- 
ing new  light  upon  the  noble  character  of  their  writer,  are 
the  two  following  letters  to  Mr.  Miner: 

"Washington,  Nov.  15,  1852. 

"My  Dear  Old  Friend:  I  have  yours  of  the  6th,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  truly  appreciate  your  kindness.  You 
will  readily  believe  that  I  have  not  come  here  with  any  ex- 
pectation, at  the  heel  of  an  expiring  administration,  of  doing 
anything  considerable ;  my  only  hope  is  to  put  the  depart- 
ment in  creditable  order  to  be  handed  over  to  my  successor, 
on  the  4th  of  March.  I  have  no  expectation  for  the  future ; 
political  advancement  requires  an  amount  of  labor,  not  to 
say  drudgery,  in  the  field  and  on  the  stump,  for  which  I 
have  no  strength  or  taste.     I  intend  to  devote  the  decline  of 
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my  life  to  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  my  charge ;  to  works  of  private  duty 
(reckoning  as  the  highest  duty  that  of  doing  good  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability)  ;  and  to  preparation  for  that  great 
'election'  which  does  not  depend  on  the  popular  voice. 
"I  wish  you  would  look  in  upon  us  this  winter.  ► 
"Yours  affectionately. 

"Edward  Everett/' 

"(Private)  "Boston,  17  July,  1855. 

"My  own  health,  greatly  impaired  last  year,  is  consider- 
ably improved,  though  far  from  being  robust.  I  am  wholly 
retired  from  public  life,  which  I  have  found  to  be  a  game 
of  violence,  fraud,  and  dupery.  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
politicians  use  these  weapons  ;  but  so  many  do,  that  they  give 
a  character  to  the  Career. 

"Your  ancient  colleague  and  friend, 

"Edward  Everett/'' 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  second 
letter,  that  considerations  of  the  highest  patriotism  led  Mr. 
Everett  to  accept,  five  years  later,  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  the  last  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  Union  on  lines  of  Whig  conservatism. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  muttering  of  the  war-storm,  was 
sounding  through  the  valley,  and  was  deeply  alarming  the 
anti-slavery  pioneer  of  1826,  who  was  no  less  the  conserva- 
tive patriot  of  1855,  the  year  of  this  letter  from  the  life- 
long abolitionist,  William  Jay : 

"Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1855. 

"I  was  greatly  gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  me,  as 
evinced  by  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  as  well  as  by  the 
evidence  it  afforded  that  you  continue,  amid  so  many  de- 
fections, true  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

"I  regard  the  times  as  portentous,  threatening  not  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Union  but  the  destruction  of  those  rights 
which  render  it  worth  preserving-.  The  arrogance  and  vio- 
lence of  the  slave  power,  and  the  meanness,  servility,  and 
corruption  of  northern  politicians,  and  most  especially  of 
the  so-called  Democratic  party,  are  tending  to  make  our 
whole  country  'a  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves.'  The 
Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man.  No  sacrifice  of 
northern  freedom  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity  is,  in  the 
esteem  of  this  party,  too  base  and  wicked  to  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  southern  votes  and  federal  office.  Among 
the  Whigs  there  are  individuals  as  utterly  profligate  in  these 
respects  as  Democrats ;  but  they  are  exceptions,  not  the 
representatives  of  the  moral  character  of  the  mass  of  the 
Whigs. 

"The  usurpations  of  the  federal  judiciary,  as  exhibited  in 
the  atrocities  of  Kane  and  Grier,  are  alarming  symptoms 
of  national  degeneracy.  What  is  to  be  done?  You  have 
suggested,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  possible  remedy — a  union 
of  all  opposed  to  the  slave  power,  without  regard  to  past 
political  affinities.  How  far  this  is  practicable  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  virtue  still  left  in  our  northern  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
send  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  and 
Senators  Sumner  and  Wilson.  Its  suggestions  may  be  use- 
ful to  them.  *  *  * 

"At  the  present  time  there  should  be  no  timidity  in  the 
expression  of  anti-slavery  sentiments.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  the  words  of  the  poet  were  more  applicable: 
'Fear,  admitted  into  public  counsels,  betrays  like  treason.'  " 
*  *  * 

When  four  years  later,  John  Brown  attempted  to  abolish 
slavery  by  the  use  of  a  dozen  rifles,  the  old-time  abolitionist 
of  over  thirty  years  before  wrote  to  Eli  K.  Price  of  Phila- 
delphia in  no  uncertain  words: 
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"Retreat,  December  18,  1859. 

"Here  over  the  mountains,  in  Luzerne,  we  have  10,000 
voters.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one — I  never  heard  of  one 
—so  wicked  and  foolish  as  to  wish  the  Union  to  fall.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  Chester  Butler  was  our  representative 
and  the  so  often  recurring  war-cry  of  dissolution  was 
raised,  I  was  frightened — absolutely  scared,  and  I  wrote  to 
him:  'The  cry  of  Disunion  sounds  like  the  rattling  terrors 
of  the  vengeful  snake.  And  for  Heaven's  sake  put  it 
down  at  any  sacrifice.'  The  present  threat  has  not 
alarmed  me  the  least.  The  act  of  violence  and  treason  of 
old  Crazy  Brown  has  alarmed  and  distressed  me.  I  said  at 
once:  'The  man  is  crazy.'  The  means  were  so  totally  and 
palpably  inadequate  to  the  proposed  end ;  they  showed  as 
complete  an  aberration  of  the  reasoning  faculty  as  the 
simpleton  that  should  attempt  to  upset  the  Blue  Mountains 
with  a  straw  *  *  *  nor  have  I  any  notion  of  sympathy  with 
old  Brown,  Cook,  or  any  of  the  gang.  I  said  at  once : 
'Nonsense  of  his  sincerity.'  I  have  no  idea  of  a  fellow 
going  in  to  a  community,  scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death,  firing  a  magazine  or  stirring  up  a  servile  war,  and 
crying :  T  am  a  philanthropist !     I  go  by  the  Bible !'  " 

Always  a  steadfast  opponent  of  slavery,  but  unable  to 
follow  the  impracticabilities  of  Garrison,  John  Brown,  and 
other  advocates  of  "immediate,  unconditional  emancipation 
on  the  soil,"  Mr.  Miner  by  lifelong  conviction,  study,  and 
political  experience,  favored  methods  of  emancipation 
which  ranked  him,  as  has  been  seen,  with  those  who  were 
called  "conservative  opponents  of  slavery."  But  his  moral 
detestation  of  the  "institution,"  and  abhorrence  of  the  tac- 
tics adopted  by  its  extreme  supporters,  were  as  deep  as 
theirs.  A  manuscript  book  of  miscellaneous  notes,  entitled 
Slavery  or  Freedom,  and  dated  May  30,  1854,  leaves  no  un- 
certain effect  in  its  stinging  sentences,  such  as  these : 

"  'Your  first  duty,'  said  the  emperor  Napoleon,  'is  to 
me!     I  am  the  state!'     'Your  first  duty,'  says  the  imperial 
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phantom  of  slavery  to  its  vassals,  'is  to  me!  I  am  the 
state  I" 

"The  Missouri  Compromise  is  repealed.  I  fear  it  will 
be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Union." 

"Shall  the  free  states  cry  'Craven/  swallow  the  leek,  and 
receive  the  brand?" 

"Has  Gen.  Gage  arrived  at  Boston  ?" 

"Is  Lord  North  reinstated  in  the  ministry?" 

"Is  Bunker  Hill  blown  up?" 

"Is  Lexington  laid  desolate,  and  a  lake  of  oblivion  spread 
over  her?" 

"Has  the  Declaration  of  Independence  been  burnt  by  the 
hands   of   the  common   hangman  ?" 

"Are  the  shackles  forged?" 

"Are  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  learning  their  new 
creed:.  'We  believe  our  foolish  fathers  were  mistaken  in 
supposing  their  mission  was  to  establish  religion  and  free- 
dom ;  modern  light  has  taught  us  it  was  to  extend  the  blessed 
area  of  human  slavery-  ?'  " 

Looking  back,  after  just  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  his 
congressional  speech  of  1829  concerning  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  Miner  found  little  gain;  for,  in  these 
notes,  he  sarcastically  inquires :  "As  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  District  of  Columbia,  pertinaciously  insist 
on  retaining  slavery  at  the  seat  of  government, — of  no  use 
to  them  and  so  obnoxious  to  the  free  states, — would  it  not 
be  polite  to  let  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  other 
slave  states  vote  what  appropriations  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  use  of  the  District?"  Elsewhere  in  the  notes,  he 
suggests  the  advisability  of  moving  the  Capital  farther 
west. 

Again:  "Will  the  legislatures  of  the  free  states  firmly 
decline,  out  of  self-respect,  to  send,  or  desire  the  presenta- 
tion of,  wishes  or  resolves  to  this  Congress?" 

"Do  not  the  free  states  stand  much  in  the  attitude  the 
colonies  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,   in 
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respect  to  petitions  to  the  king  and  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration? Have  not  the  humble  requests  of  both  been  equally 
treated  with  contempt,  or  disregarded  Vs 

In  1856  he  had  published  a  thirty-live  page  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Olive  Branch ;  or,  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy." 
It  was  composed  of  a  Fourth  of  July  address  delivered  m 
West  Chester  in  1821,  with  later  additions,  not  very 
felicitously  put  together ;  but  its  sincerity  of  conviction  ap- 
pears on  every  page,  while  the  ability  of  the  older  portion, 
at  least,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  caused  its  republication  in  a 
Richmond  paper.  Mr.  Miner's  "remedy"  for  the  evil  of 
slavery  which  he  held  to  be  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
was  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  border 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  "this  money  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  states  named,  or  either  of  them,  which 
shall  pass  laws  in  the  nature  of  irrevocable  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government  that  no  person  born  on  or  after 
July  4th,  1876,  shall  be  a  slave ;  and  that  after  that  day 
slavery  shall  cease  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  same." 

As  for  the  other  slave  states,  "slavery  confined  to  those 
states  whose  productions  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  are  sup- 
posed to  require  their  [slaves']  labor,  all  danger  to  them 
from  within  or  without  would  cease,  and  the  utmost  degree 
of  prosperity  they  are  capable  of  would  ensue."  The  un- 
characteristic weakness  of  this  position  is  seen  at  a  glance; 
for  the  rest,  he  urged  that  the  government  place  a  number 
of  large  steamers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
"the  healthful  highlands  of  Africa  should  be  explored  and 
purchased ;  the  colored  race  be  aided  home,  encouraged,  de- 
fended ;  *  *  *  civilization,  knowledge,  Christianity,  would 
go  in  their  train ;  and  that  fine  country,  so  susceptible  of 
improvement,  so  long  a  Paradise  Lost,  would,  under  Provi- 
dence, by  our  and  their  instrumentality,  become  a  Paradise 
Regained." 
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If  all  this,  viewed  sixty  years  after,  seems  sufficiently 
fatuous,  let  us  remember  that  we  too,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
that  war  is  likely  to  be  more  foolish  than  peace ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  certain  parts  of  middle 
Africa  will  soon  rival  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  South 
Africa,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  developed  since  Charles 
Miner's  day. 

One  little  sign  is  all  that  remains  to  show  that  Mr.  Miner, 
when  the  war  had  actually  come,  retained  his  old  habit  of 
frank  suggestion  or  judicial  commendation,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  men  in  public  life;  and  that  suggestion  and 
commendation  were  equally  valued  by  their  recipients.  It 
is  a  short  note  from  Gideon  Welles,  then  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  Lincoln,  to  William  A.  Buckingham,  the  "war 
governor"  of  Connecticut: 

"Washington,  24th  April,  1862. 

"I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  complimentary  re- 
marks of  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  which  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  communicate  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Miner  is  well  known  to  me,  and  I  have 
had  some  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  him  in  former 
years,  dating  back  to  the  period  when  he  edited  the  Village 
Record  and  was  a  representative  for  the  double  or  triple 
district  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Delaware,  with  James 
Buchanan.  His  great  experience  and  accurate  and  discrim- 
inating observations  make  his  commendation  able  indeed, 
and  I  appreciate  it  most  fully." 

But  the  hurly-burly  of  politics  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  occupied  his  mind  in  his  old  age.  As  so  often  before, 
he  turned  a  prophet's  vision  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
country.  To  Congressman  Hendrick  B.  Wright  he  wrote, 
March  22,  1854: 

"My  old  eyes  only  catch  glimpses  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  so  that  I  almost  belong  to  the  party  of  'know- 
nothings' ;  but  I  think  sometimes,  if  I  had  a  seat  there, 
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and  possessed  your  powerful  elocution,  I  would  carefully 
prepare  a  speech  of  an  hour;  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  the  seeming  waste  of  time  to  the  national,  all- 
important  matter :  The  Rail  Road  to  the  Pacific — indis- 
pensable in  peace  or  wrar,  for  commerce  or  defence,  for 
settlement  and  civilization  of  the  vast  world  of  the  west." 

There  are  to-day  [191 5]  eight  railroads  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Looking  back  on  his  own  life  when  past  the  mezzo  cam- 
min  of  Dante,  Charles  Miner  estimated  its  success  and 
failure  with  the  impartiality  of  an  outsider.  A  stray  leaf 
from  a  "Common  Place  Book"  dated  November  1,  1843, 
preserves  some  thoughts  suggested  by  reading  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  of  wrhich  one  is  specially  interesting:  "I 
do  think  Boswell's  character  of  Goldsmith's  mind  is  a  just 
representation  of  my  own :  'His  mind  resembled  a  fertile 
but  thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick  but  not  a  strong  vegeta- 
tion, of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  The  oak 
of  the  forest  did  not  grow  there,  but  (rather  exaggerated) 
the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant  parterres  appeared 
in  gay  succession.'  "  In  1844  he  began  his  autobiography 
by  these  dispassionate  words : 

"Tuesday,  May  7,  1844. — Commenced  this  sketch  of  my 
life.  Checkered  it  certainly  has  been,  as  whose  is  not; 
vicissitudes  common  to  all  I  have  experienced,  and  yet  in  no 
remarkable  degree.  Joy  and  sorrow,  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity have  mingled  in  my  cup,  but  not  in  excessive  pro- 
portions. On  the  whole,  my  voyage  down  the  stream  of 
life  has  been  comparatively  smooth,  and  happier  than  falls 
to  the  common  lot.  At  the  age  of  sixty-four  I  look  back  not 
on  disappointment,  the  scene  filled  with  regrets  and  tinged 
with  melancholy,  but  many  a  sunny  hour  springs  to  recol- 
lection, and  the  retrospect  is,  in  the  main,  cheerful  and  sat- 
isfactory." 

"Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  make  myself  out,"  says 
a  later  passage,  "a  great  man.  My  true  position  I  well 
understand — respectable  for  talents  and  character,  in  the 
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middle  rank  of  life.  Had  my  early  schooling  been  better, 
especially  had  I  received  the  training,  the  mental  discipline, 
of  a  collegiate  and  professional  education,  so  as  to  have 
given  solidity,  self-possession,  and  polish  to  the  talents 
nature  had  endowed  me  with,  I  might  have  made  my  way 
several  steps  ahead  in  public  life.  *  *  *  To  the  character 
of  philanthropist  and  clever  fellow,  anxious  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  I  assert  a  just  claim.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt,  now  throughout  the  United  States 
almost  universally  repudiated  and  condemned,  was,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  had  previously  been,  not  only  the 
law  of  the  land  but  almost  unquestioned  as  a  moral  code  or 
Christian  regulation.  In  1806  I  published  a  column  of 
rhyme  [on  the  subject].  If  this  and  some  other  efforts  to 
abolish  that  barbarous  custom  had  some  slight  effect  to- 
wards accomplishing  the  benign  object,  so  far  I  should 
not  have  lived  in  vain :" 

"Where  Susquehanna  journeying  to  the  main, 

Wyoming's  fertile  fields  divide  in  twain, 

Lies  a  small  village,  little  known  to  fame, 

From  Wilkes  and  Barre  that  derives  its  name. 
****** 

"A  little  onward,  rising  to  the  view, 

A  public  mansion's  seen,  of  stone,  and  new; 

As  you  approach  the  gates  of  iron  tell 

Its  awful  name  'the  sons  of  sorrows  cell ;' 

So  the  harsh  creditor  for  sordid  pelf, 

Tears  the  fond  husband  from  his  dearer  self. 
****** 

"Relentless  lure  his  fellow  man  confines, 
Who  robbed  of  every  joy  in  sorrow  pines." 
He  urges  the  "Sons  of  Freedom"  who  fought  for  national 
liberty  to 

«  *  *  *  take  fi\Q  name  of  tyrants,  or  no  more 
Punish  a  fellow  man  for  being  poor." 

—Luzerne  Federalist,  May  9th,  1806. 
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No  less  ardent  but  in  much  better  literary  style,  is  a 
prose  plea  on  the  same  subject  in  one  of  the  John  Harwood* 
papers,  in  the  Village  Record  for  June  16,  1819:  "If  a  man 
steal  your  horse  how  is  he  punished?  By  imprisonment. 
If  a  man  governed  by  the  passions  of  a  demon,  sets  fire  to 
your  house,  how  do  your  laws  punish  him?  By  imprison- 
ment. And  if  a  man  perfectly  innocent,  by  the  change  of 
times  and  fluctuations  of  trade  be  reduced  to  poverty — 
what  is  his  punishment?  Imprisonment!  Imprisonment 
for  debt  and  imprisonment  for  crime  confounds  all  distinc- 
tions and  violates,  I  conceive,  the  soundest  principles  of 
policy  and  justice." 

No  part  of  the  encomium  passed  upon  him,  after  his 
death,  by  the  veteran  journalist,  John  W.  Forney,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, would  have  pleased  Mr.  Miner  so  much  as  the 
last:  "Charles  Miner  was  a  model  journalist  and  states- 
man, the  father  of  a  school  of  sound  thinkers,  and  the  most 
practical  philanthropist  of  his  time." 

This  philanthropy,  like  Abraham  Lincoln's,  was  based 
upon  a  deep  inner  conviction  rather  than  glib  external  pro- 
testation. In  his  religious  belief  he  sympathized  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  but  was  never  a  member  of  it.  No 
more  satisfactory  summary  of  his  views  could  be  asked 
than  that  given  in  a  letter  to  his  lifelong  friend,  Eli  K. 
Price,  of  Philadelphia :  "I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  vast 
and  sublime  theme  of  our  immortal  nature.  I  cordially 
agree  with  you,  if  there  be  not  a  life  immortal,  and  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  be  not  true,  then  is  life 
without  fruits  and  creation  purposeless." 

In  his  old  age  at  the  "Retreat"  as  he  called  his  Wyoming 
home  (the  word  not  suggesting  to  his  mind  its  later  associ- 
ations), he  lived  a  long,  simple,  happy,  helpful  life  with 
nature,  his  friends,  his  books  and  his  memories,  but  wTith 
gradually  decaying  powers.  Long  before,  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  had  spoken  of  himself  as  "the  little  grayhaired 
fellow  who  takes  your  arm  to  feed  the  chickens,"  apparently 
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not  fearing  the  too  prophetic  warning  of  a  candid  friend 
who  wrote  to  him :  "Don't  let  your  mind  rust  out  with  the 
pigs  and  the  chickens. "  The  "cot  beneath  the  Sycamore*' 
was  not  only  a  gathering  place  for  a  large  number  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  a  place  of  pious  pil- 
grimage. 

Sometimes  a  simple  anecdote  is  a  true  revealer  of  char- 
acter, and  a  number  of  these,  as  they  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  his  descendants  and  others,  may  form  a  fitting 
close  for  this  sketch.  His  daughter  Ellen's  memories  have 
been  often  quoted.  She  used  to  say  that  his  sincerity  led 
to  very  definite  views  with  regard  to  the  personal  apparel 
of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Several  times  in  his  letters 
from  Washington,  he  expressed  disapproval  of  women 
flaunting  ostrich  plumes  on  their  heads ;  he  did  not  want 
them  to  use  any  kind  of  perfumery,  and  disliked  very  much, 
to  have  them  wear  an  old  afternoon  dress  for  their  morning 
work.  A  lady,  he  said,  was  much  more  a  lady  in  a  simple 
print  frock  for  the  morning.  All  of  which  suggests  Rus- 
kin's  teaching,  later,  that  to  be  sincere  in  character,  from 
the  inside  out,  one  must  also  be  sincere  in  dress. 

Often  he  would  go  out  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  quote : 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

To  the  end  of  his  life  his  favorite  supper  was  the  mush 
and  milk  of  his  early  days  by  the  Wyalusing;  but  after 
this  simple  meal  he  used  to  like  to  sit  at  the  table  and  talk, 
says  his  grand-daughter,  Emily  R.  Miner,  who  took  the 
chief  care  of  him  in  his  very  last  days,  until  he  would  ex- 
claim: "Em  wants  to  clear  up  and  make  it  ship-shape  and 
bristol  fashion." 

Several  stories  have  been  told  to  Mrs.  Oliver  by  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  who  used  to  work  in  Mr.  Miner's 
family;  though  not  of  himself,  one  that  he  would  like  to 
have  recorded,  is,  that  when  the  maid  was  terrified  at  a 
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thunder-storm,  his  blind  daughter,  Sarah,  said  she  was  "glad 
to  worship  a  God  who  made  such  a  beautiful  sound" !   • 

"One  day  some  one  came  to  borrow  their  brass  preserv- 
ing kettle  and  for  some  reason  they  could  not  have  it,  so 
Grand-father  went  to  town,  bought  one,  and  took  it  to  them, 
only  telling  them  to  bring  it  back  when  through  with  it,  so 
he  could  have  it  to  lend  to  the  next  one.  Grand-mother 
was  puzzled  at  the  mysteriously  rapid  disappearance  of 
little  cakes  she  made,  till  she  found  he  would  fill  his  pockets, 
and  go  out  to  'make  the  children  happy.'  "  Mrs.  Oliver 
adds :  "The  only  thing  I  remember  worth  telling  of  Grand- 
father is  this :  I  was  sitting  on  his  lap  eating  an  apple  and 
threw  the  core  into  the  fire,  and  he  said,  'My  child,  never 
throw  anything  in  the  fire  that  any  living  creature  can  eat.'  " 

Through  the  memory  of  Miss  Simpson,  Mrs.  Thomas' 
loving  companion  and  nurse  for  many  years,  comes  another 
story  of  the  habitual  generosity  of  the  family.  After  one 
of  the  good  Christmas  dinners  such  as  are  recorded  in  the 
account  book,  Mr.  Miner  said  to  his  wife:  "Letitia,  I  feel 
as  if  we  ought  to  go  see  Granny  Worden,  and  take 
her  something."  So  they  told  Jacob  to  hitch  the  horse  to 
the  sleigh,  packed  a  basket  of  good  things  such  as  they  had 
been  having  for  dinner,  and  drove  to  the  house  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  to  find  that  the  daughter  had  said :  "Mother,  we 
ain't  got  a  maouthful  of  food  in  the  house."  To  which 
"Granny"  had  replied:  "Don't  worry,  daughter,  the  Lord 
will  provide."  The  next  morning  Mr.  Miner  sent  them 
potatoes,  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  load  of  coal. 

Here  and  there  are  recalled  incidents  showing  his  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow  creatures,  other  than  human,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  memory  that  one  severe  winter  he 
devoted  a  room  in  the  house  to  the  birds,  carefully  feeding 
those  that  sought  refuge  there. 

A  vivid  personal  memory  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  F.  Round,  is  of  his  sitting  by  a  window,  in  his  big 
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chair,  telling  her  of  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  her  grand- 
mother. He  would  ask  for  her  picture  from  a  drawer 
near  by,  would  look  at  it,  kiss  it  tenderly,  and  then  have 
her  put  it  carefully  back;  while  his  grandson,  Isaac  M. 
Thomas,  remembers  his  grace  of  manner,  not  only  to  his 
friends,  but  that  on  meeting  an  old  Irish  woman  on  the 
street  he  would  doff  his  hat  with  a  courtly  sweep  and  the 
Irish  greeting :  "Goide  mar  ta  tu" — "God  be  with  you." 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  had  a  poetical  quotation 
ready  to  fit  every  occasion,  and  from  his  daughter  Mary's 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  McKeen,  comes  a  group  of  memories 
illustrating  this  habit :  "My  recollection  of  our  Grand- 
father is  of  a  dignified  yet  gracious  personality.  He  al- 
ways greeted  us  children  with  some  playful  remark,  often 
some  quotation  from  his  loved  poets  apropos  to  our  occu- 
pation or  personal  condition. 

"I  was  playing  chess  with  a  young  man  whose  visits  did 
not  wholly  please  my  grandfather,  and  the  evening  having 
advanced  to  the  seemly  hour  of  nine,  he  entered  the  room, 
and  with  a  courteous  gesture  of  salutation  began : 

'Too  late  I  stayed — forgive  the  crime! 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours : 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers.' 

"It  is  needless  to  add  the  young  man  quickly  retired. 
Grandfather  liked  to  take  a  nap  in  the  evening  by  the  big 
blazing  grate  tire.  One  evening  he  suddenly  wakened,  and 
probably  had  dreamed  some  vivid  dream,  for  he  plumped  his 
chair  sharply  on  the  floor  and  looking  round  began : 

'For  who,  to  dumb  forget  fulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind?' 

Mrs.  McKeen  also  says :  "He  told  me  of  Mrs.  Sigourney 
and  how  he  had  jumped  the  broomstick  with  her  when  they 
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were  boy  and  girl  together  [in  Norwich].  His  children 
and  grandchildren  dearly  loved  him,  and  with  a  love  and 
pride  which,  as  I  now  look  back  upon  it,  after  sixty  years, 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  rare  among  the  children  of  men." 

Another  picture  of  his  personality  in  his  last  years  as  given 
in  a  letter  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  William  -H.  Sturde- 
vant  [July  21,  1913]  to  another  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Richardson,  is  so  vivid  that  it  must  be  quoted 
entire,  even  if  repeating  a  little : 

"I  well  remember  the  stately  and  dignified  presence  of 
Grandfather  Miner,  and  how  we  children  felt  that  he  was 
one  to  be  treated  with  great  respect  and  consideration.  I 
don't  know  what  his  height  was,  but  to  me  he  looked  quite 
tall  and  handsome,  with  a  beautiful  white  curl  lying  on  his 
shoulder.  Mother  grew  to  look  like  him,  and  [Charles  F. 
Richardson]  is  much  the  same  style  of  man,  more  so  than 
any  of  his  grandsons. 

"He  was  very  much  interested  in  our  education — that  we 
should  form  right  literary  habits.  He  encouraged  us  to 
learn  poetry  by  heart,  and  rewarded  us  with  the  gift  of  a 
new  dress  for  learning  Gray's  Elegy.  I  was  to  learn  it  all 
because  I  was  oldest,  the  rest  of  you  a  few  verses  accord- 
ing to  your  years;  you  being  a  little  thing,  had  probably 
only  two  or  three. 

"He  used  to  write  formal  letters  of  invitation  for  me  to 
dine  with  him.  He  was  given  to  making  complimentary 
speeches  to  the  ladies ;  I  remember  some  one  saying :  'Girls, 
here  comes  Mr.  Miner ;  now  we'll  all  hear  how  pretty  we 
are.' 

"He  was  a  very  early  riser ;  by  four  or  five  o'clock  on  a 
winter  morning  he  might  be  found  reading  or  writing  by  a 
glowing  coal  fire  in  a  big  grate,  Aunt  Sarah  beside  him. 
He  read  aloud  to  her  whatever  he  wrote  or  whatever  he 
was  reading  for  himself ;  and  you  remember  it  was  said  that 
as  he  drove  about  the  valley  visiting  the  survivors  of  the 
massacre  to  get  his  information  for  the  history,  she  went 
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with  him  to  hear  for  him  and  retail  to  him  what  he  wanted 
of  their  long  stories.  You  know  he  called  the  home  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  'Retreat' ;  I  suppose  because  he  had 
retired  from  the  world  and  its  business  and  imagined  him- 
self to  be  a  farmer.  He  had  chairs  carried  out  to  the  field ; 
took  Aunt  Sarah  with  him ;  and  they  sat  together  husking 
corn,  and  talking,  I  suppose  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
past  ages. 

"He  was  often  spoken  of  as  a  man  a  hundred  years  ahead 
of  his  time,  [and  less  politely  as  'crazy  Charles  Miner'] 
for  he  was  full  of  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  valley,  and 
sometimes  prophesied  respecting  the  developments  that 
might  be  expected.  You  remember  how  beautiful  the 
junction  of  Mill  Creek  and  Laurel  Run  used  to  be — almost 
like  a  lake?  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  some  day  there 
might  be  boats  upon  the  water ;  and  shortly  after  his  death 
a  boat  appeared  there — a  canal  boat ;  indeed  it  lay  there  as 
his  funeral  crossed  the  bridge.     *     *     * 

"[Now]  I  must  tell  you  about  his  geese.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  remember  them,  for  he  had  geese  and  taught 
them  to  dance  for  their  food  while  he  whistled  the  horn- 
pipe; I  don't  know  how  he  managed  to  teach  them,  but  I 
know  he  was  above  the  use  of  hot  plates.  [Mrs.  Richard- 
son remembers  being  told  that  once  he  was  surprised  and 
grieved  to  find  his  pet  goose  dancing  idiotically  until  it 
dropped  dead,  having  eaten  pumpkin  seeds  that  had  been 
spread  to  dry,  and  had  fermented.] 

"One  morning  when  mother  was  very  young,  she  and 
Aunt  Sarah  were  up  unusually  early.  Mother  went  wild 
over  a  rain  of  stars.  Of  course  Aunt  Sarah  could  not  see 
that  it  was  anything  extraordinary,  and  thought  it  was  only 
that  mother  was  not  accustomed  to  the  early  morning  sky, 
so  she  did  not  tell  Grandfather  the  sky  was  falling,  and  his 
distress  was  great,  when  the  reports  began  to  reach  him 
from  the  astronomical  world,  to  think  how  narrowly  he  had 
missed  the  wonderful  sight. 
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'Tie  enjoyed  having  his  friends  about  him,  and  enter- 
tained liberally  and  graciously.  Sally  Slabach  came  to 
make  mince  pies  and  apple-butter,  and  to  roast  turkeys,  and 
all  that  belonged  to  that  rite,  preparing  for  a  family  Thanks- 
giving dinner;  he  watched  actively  to  be  sure  all  were  well 
served  and  appreciated  the  good  things,  but  he  ate  sparingly, 
perhaps  pouring  a  glass  of  wine  for  a  friend  and  setting  his 
own  glass  in  the  corner  cupboard,  where  it  remained  un- 
disturbed, which  was  as  near  as  he  came  to  obeying  Dr. 
Miner's  injunction:  'Now,  Uncle  Charles,  you  must  drink 
wine  to  keep  up  your  strength,'  and  you  know  mother  said 
he  braved  the  indignation  of  his  friends,  while  they  were 
living  in  West  Chester,  by  being  one  of  the  first  to  take 
liquor  on"  of  his  sideboard.  In  the  days  that  I  remember  he 
was  the  only  important  member  of  the  family,  called  upon 
by  all  important  strangers  and  home  people,  of  course.  I 
never  in  later  years  saw  Judge  Conyngham's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Parrish,  when  praise  of  him  was  not  the  principal  topic  of 
her  conversation — his  dignity,  graciousness  of  manner,  and 
handsome  face  and  figure  were  never  forgotten. 

"Do  you  remember  the  pretty  note  Judge  Conyngham 
wrote  asking  permission  to  name  his  little  son  for  Grand- 
father? 

"  'There  is  something  in  a  name,'  he  wrote,  'and  as 
yet  my  little  infant  has  none — I  want  him  to  have  one  which 
may  be  to  him  an  example  of  good,  one  of  which  he  may 
hereafter  be  proud  and  which  at  the  same  time  may  gratify 
the  friendship  of  his  parents — May  we  call  him  'Charles 
Miner'  ?    I  trust  he  will  never  disgrace  it. 

'truly  yr  friend 
'John  N.  Conyngham 

"Monday  27th  July.' 
"I  often  wished  that  mother  and  Aunt  Sarah  had  had  a 
habit  of  talking  more  about    their    father,    Charles,    and 
mother,  Letitia.     Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  told  me 
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the  most  I  ever  heard  about  grandmother,  her  sweet  voice, 
beauty,  and  literary  taste. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  remember  more  clearly  than  I  do 
about  Grandfather;  we  lived  in  his  house  from  the  time 
Nellie  was  three  months  old  till  about  your  birthday.  "He 
called  grandmother  'Lete'  and  her  name  is  mine." 

[To  the  above  letter  of  Judge  Conyngham,  Mr.  Miner 
thus  replied:] 

Hon.  John  N.  Conyngham, 

My  Dear  Friend, 

Your  kind  note  of   the  27th 
slept  in  my  Brother's  pocket  till  3  this  afternoon. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pride  and  pleasure  the  prop- 
osition to  name  your  son  after  me,  awakened  in  my  breast. 
To  obtain  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good  has 
been  with  me  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  action 
through  life,  and  a  manifestation  of  it,  more  flattering  and 
agreeable  could  not  have  taken  place. 

But,  with  my  prayers  for,  and  my  Blessings  on,  the  boy, 
let  me  beg  of  you,  while  you  call  him  Charles,  that,  for  the 
middle  name  you  substitute  another  than  mine.  The  early 
loss  of  a  lovely  child  named  fully  after  me,  by  my  excellent 
friends  John  and  Sybilla  Townsend,  leads  me  tremblingly 
to  fear,  where  I  should  dearly  love,  and  causes  the  judgment 
to  disapprove  the  earnest  wish. 

With  the  truest  esteem 

Your  obliged  friend 
July  29th,  1840.  (signed)  Charles  Miner. 

Leaving  a  request  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the  old  grave- 
yard, where  "the  mould  was  soft  and  pleasant,"  and  he 
would  be  "surrounded  by  old  friends,"  Charles  Miner  died 
at  his  home  October  26,  1865.  Here  he  was  laid,  but  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  burying  ground  he  was  moved  to  the 
cemetery  by  the  river,  where  he  lies  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
his  grave  being  marked,  according  to  his  expressed  wish,  by 
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a  monument  of  native  stone.  His  health  had  long  been  feeble ; 
indeed,  as  far  back  as  1845,  ne  nad  professed  his  in- 
ability to  walk  without  great  pain  in  a  masonic  funeral ;  and 
the  expression  used  by  him  in  his  letter  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  weakness  was  not  temporary.  In  1855  he  declared 
himself  "too  deaf  to  hear  his  friends  without  exertion  by 
them  in  loud  speaking."  But  to  the  last  he  was  the  punctil- 
ious gentleman  described  by  his  granddaughter,  of  singular 
benignity  and  courtesy  of  manners ;  a  kindly,  suggestive, 
but  not  strenuous  or  egotistic  talker ;  and  one  who  radiated 
an  atmosphere  of  winning  friendship.  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price 
wrote  to  Mr.  Miner's  daughter,  Ellen,  November  10,  1878: 
"They  cannot  know,  who  never  saw  him,  the  perfection  of 
his  genial  nature,  his  bland  courtesy,  his  kindly  politeness 
and  amenity,  that  sprang  from  his  loving  heart.  From  what 
they  may  read  they  can  judge  he  had  a  cultivated  intellect,  a 
most  refined  taste,  and  the  fine  imagination  of  the  poet,  but 
all  the  results  of  superior  natural  gifts." 

In  a  commemorative  address  Mr.  Price  wrote :  "I  am 
reminded  by  a  quotation  made  in  one  of  his  letters  written 
many  years  ago,  that  he  acted  through  life  with  a  view 
unto  the  end :  'Oh,  that  the  winding  up  may  be  well/  Sel- 
dom do  we  look  upon  one  so  good  and  perfect  in  character 
as  was  he  of  whom  we  now  write.  We  rejoice  that  he  com- 
pleted so  perfect  an  example  for  his  fellowmen." 
Of  the  other  tributes  one  only  may  be  added : 
"He  was  easy  and  winning  in  manners ;  scrupulously  neat 
and  precise  in  his  dress,  (and  always  a  flower  in  his  but- 
tonhole, if  he  could  find  nothing  but  a  hollyhock),  cour- 
teous in  demeanor  to  all  who  approached  him ;  open  and 
generous  with  his  purse,  even  to  his  own  detriment ;  and 
a  lover  of  all  those  noble  qualities  which  help  to  make  up 
the  true  and  honest  man.  In  conversation  he  was  peculiarly 
agreeable — no  tongue  more  eloquent  than  his,  so  smooth  in 
compliment,  so  polished  its  language ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
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anyone  ever  left  his  presence  without  a  feeling  of  self  satis- 
faction and  of  pleasure  for  the  interview.  He  never  lost  a 
friend — at  least  not  by  fault  of  his  own.  All  who  knew  him 
intimately  loved  him  dearly."  E.  Bowman  Miner  in 
Record  of  the  Times,  Nov.  8,  1865. 

One  Sunday,  as  late  as  1885,  attracted  by  his  charming 
personality,  and  fine  sermon,  Mrs.  Oliver,  then  living  in 
New  Jersey,  invited  a  visiting  clergyman,  Mr.  Edwin  Rein- 
hart,  home  to  dinner.  On  returning  to  the  room  after  a 
moment's  absence  she  found  him  standing  before  her  grand- 
father's picture  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
'"'Mrs.  Oliver,"  he  said,  "did  you  mean  to  spring  it  on  me?" 
Bewildered,  she  said  :  "Spring  what"  ?  "Did  you  mean  to 
spring  it  on  me?  Why  Charles  Miner  was  almost  my  best 
friend ;  his  brother,  Asher,  was  my  best  friend."  Then 
he  told  her  of  having  worked  in  their  office,  and  of  its  hav- 
ing been  Asher's  influence  that  turned  him  to  the  ministry. 

Very  recently  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  has  spoken 
of  her  vivid  memory  of  the  beautiful  picture  Charles  Miner 
made  when  walking  immediately  behind  the  hearse  of  a 
venerable  associate,  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  white  hair 
floating  in  the  breeze.  Once  seen,  he  was  seldom  forgot- 
ten. Even  in  his  dress  he  suggested,  by  his  ruffled  shirt 
front  and  white  cravat,  the  "gentleman  of  the  old  school" ; 
and  all  who  knew  him,  in  old  age,  bear  uniform  testimony 
to  the  almost  unique  impression  left  by  the  snowy  head, 
aquiline  nose,  eye  undimmed  by  age,  and  kindly  ways  of 
him  who,  having  begun  life  as  a  pioneer,  ended  it  as  a 
sage. 

THE  END. 
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Referring  back  to  page  155,  where  Mr.  William  Rawle,  in 
his  letter  of  January  14,  1829,  expresses  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Miner's  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of",  the  biographer  adds : 

This  hope  of  Mr.  Rawle's  has  hardly  been  fulfilled ;  many 
writers  of  the  history  of  his  time  in  congress  ignoring  Mr. 
Miner  entirely ;  this  is  true  even  of  some  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  In- 
deed it  is  rather  hard  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  fate  has 
worked  against  his  due  recognition.  Misprints,  wrong 
dates,  omissions  in  indices  and  in  congressional  reports,  etc., 
pursue  him.  In  a  large  public  library  the  small  matter  of 
the  date  of  his  birth  was  wrong  until  a  short  time  ago; 
the  date  on  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  House 
accessible  to  the  present  writer  was  insufficient,  and  a 
wrong  date  in  the  text  of  that  volume  combined  with  omis- 
sions in  the  official  reports  to  cause  a  long,  laborious  search 
through  unofficial  papers  for  facts  that  should  have  been 
easily  at  the  trained  student's  disposal.  Of  a  dozen  cyclo- 
pedias examined  only  one  gives  a  satisfactory  sketch,  and 
there  is  a  slip  in  it.  Even  the  accurate  Bartlett,  in  his 
"Familiar  Quotations,"  at  first  accredited  "An  Axe  to 
Grind/  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  the  index  of  an  unalpha- 
betized  biographical  dictionary  his  name  appears,  but  the 
pagination  is  wrong,  and  the  item  unfindable.  Inaccuracy 
and  omissions  in  the  index  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  Diary 
required  a  hunt  to  find  several  pleasant  allusions,  some  of 
which  are  quoted. 

Also,  in  his  account  of  the  "five  ark-loads"  of  anthracite 
coal  starting  from  Mauch  Chunk,  McMaster  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  senders,  but  tells  the  story  of  the  man  who 
slammed  the  stove  door  only  to  come  back  to  a  red-hot  fire 
a  little  differently  from  the  form  family  tradition  has  kept 
it  for  this  memoir — perhaps  his  is  the  more  accurate  version 
of  this  trivial  point. 

The  feeling  of  the  House,  too,  that  made  it  so  difficult 
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for  one  of  Mr.  Miner's  genial  nature  to  persist,  year  by- 
year  in  his  self  imposed  task,  has  not  been  understood.  A.  B. 
Hart,  editor  of  and  writer  for  the  American  Nation,  says : 
"Till  1830  there  seems  to  have  been  no  notion  that  slavery 
was  a  question  which  must  not  be  discussed  in  congress." 
(Vol.  16,  P.  164),  while  Von  Hoist  says:  "It  was  not  until 
the  next  session,  when  Heister  of  Pennsylvania  (Feb.  4, 
1833),  handed  in  a  petition  of  the  same  tenor  [as  that  of 
Mr.  Miner  in  1828],  that  the  first  traces  of  disquietude  on 
the  part  of  the  south  over  this  agitation  showed  them- 
selves." Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  that  "thus  a  course  had 
been  entered  upon  the  end  of  which  would  be  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States"  (Vol.  2,  P.  236),  which 
was  exactly  what  Charles  Miner  hoped  for  when  he  offered 
his  first  resolution  on  May  13th,  1826. 

Again,  as  to  leadership  in  the  movement,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Anti-Slavery  Days,  P.  40,  says :  "Passing  over  these 
preliminary  skirmishes  [of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Tristram 
Burgess  of  Rhode  Island  1825-35]  we  come  down  to  1835, 
when  the  real  battle  commenced  on  the  floor  of  congress. 
*  *  *  Then  came  to  the  front  a  man — John  Quincy 
Adams."  While  John  T.  Morse,  in  his  Life  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  the  American  Statesman  series,  P.  190, 
says:  "It  is  possible  now  to  see  plainly  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  really  the  leader  in  the  long  crusade  against  slavery." 

Forgetting  all  the  work  by  the  opposers  of  slavery  from 
its  beginning  it  is  common  to  read,  in  many  histories,  in 
varied  words,  the  statement  even  the  careful  Rhodes  puts 
into  this  form:  "While  this  controversy  was  going  on, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  the  abolition  movement  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Liberator  at  Boston,  January  1st, 

1831." 

If  limited  by  some  such  qualifying  phrase  as  "extreme 
radical"  movement,  or  by  Von  Hoist's  careful  distinction 
that  the  early  anti-slavery    societies    were    humanitarian, 
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while  the  abolition  movement  was  political,  this  is  true,  or 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  quaker,  Lundy. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Miner's 
work  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  we  find  that  with  one  excep- 
tion the  historians  ignore  the  resolutions  of  the  first  two 
years,  while  several  mention  the  petition  of  182&,  and  the 
resolutions  of  1829. 

Henry  Wilson's  "Slave  Power  in  America"  has  already 
been  quoted  in  the  text.  A.  B.  Hart,  in  The  American 
Nation,  says  (Vol.  16,  P.  165)  :  "The  abolitionists  opened 
up  a  good  point  of  attack  against  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  About  1828,  Miner  of  Pennsylvania  made  him- 
self the  leader  of  the  movement,  introducing  petitions  and 
bills  for  the  gradual  emancipation  in  the  District. " 

W.  O.  Blake  in  his  "History  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade"  summarizes  the  1828  petition  signed  by  1000  resi- 
dents of  the  District  (House  Document  215),  adding  "A 
stronger  anti-slavery  document  has  not  in  later  years  been 
presented  to  congress ;  nor  did  it  receive  any  more  efficient 
action  than  similar  petitions  have  since  received." 

Von  Hoist  quotes  this  petition  in  a  note,  and  says  "Here 
(District  of  Columbia)  slavery  could  be  abolished  by  law 
at  any  moment  [some  still  honestly  thought  it  could  not]. 
Therefore  not  only  the  abolitionists  but  also  more  moderate 
opponents  of  slavery  were  convinced  it  should  be  done  with- 
out delay.  The  matter  was  frequently  agitated  in  congress. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1829,  Miner  of  Pennsylvania  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  which  was,  among  other 
things,  to  'inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District.'  The 
House  rejected  the  cutting  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  motion."   (History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  P.  235.) 

But  it  remained  for  McMaster  to  trace  each  step,  and  do 
Mr.  Miner  full  justice.  He  says :  "Petitions  were  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  District,  but  it  was  not  till  Charles  Miner  of 
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Pennsylvania  became  a  member,  that  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  trade  was  attacked  in  serious  earnest  by 
the  introduction  of  resolutions  which  the  House  refused  to 
consider.  The  attention  which  Mr.  Miner  could  not  secure 
in  May  [May  13,  1826,  when  it  will  be  remembered  he  was 
refused  a  hearing  amid  great  excitement]  was  readily  se- 
cured in  December  [1826]  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  of  the  19th  congress." 

Again,  first  session  of  the  20th  congress,  1828:  "One 
of  the  petitions  [which  Mr.  Miner  prepared,  as  has  been 
seen,]  bore  the  signatures  of  1000  inhabitants  of  the 
District,  but  neither  the  number  of  signatures,  nor  the 
number  of  petitions,  nor  the  sources  from  whence  they 
came  availed  anything.  The  House  went  through  the  decent 
form  of  referring  them  to  the  committee  for  the  District. 
The  committee  reported  a  bill  that  was  not  considered,  and 
the  petitioners,  nothing  discouraged,  besieged  the  20th  con- 
gress during  its  second  session,  with  the  same  energy 
with  which  they  beset  the  first.  The  cause,  moreover, 
again  found  a  champion  in  Mr.  Miner,  who  forced  the 
House  to  action  by  resolutions  of  his  own.  An  effort  was 
made  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  member  after  member  de- 
clared he  was  willing  to  vote  for  the  enquiry,  but  had 
never  heard  of  many  of  the  allegations.  Mr.  Miner  there- 
fore proceeded  to  prove  them." 

McMaster  then  gives  a  full  summary  of  this  1829  pre- 
amble and  series  of  resolutions  and  speech,  so  similar  to  the 
one  in  this  sketch  as  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  one  was 
taken  from  the  other,  instead  of  both  being  from  the 
original.  McMaster  adds  :  "The  House  instructed  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  proposed  enquiry,  which  proved  as 
fruitless  as  any  that  had  gone  before.  The  committee  re- 
plied 'that  this  constant  agitation  must  sooner  or  later  be 
productive  of  serious  mischief,  if  not  danger  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  and  was  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
False  hopes  of  liberty  were  held  out  to  the  slaves,  exciting 
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them  to  insubordination,  and  creating  a  restlessness  for 
emancipation  incompatible  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
country.  It  upheld  housing  slaves  of  dealers  in  public 
prisons.  *  *  *  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  most  im- 
politic. It  was  best  to  let  the  matter  rest/  "  But  "a  few 
evils  resulting  from  the  quartering  of  large  numbers  of 
slaves  in  the  city  for  a  long  time  did  need  correction,  and 
this  was  provided  for  in  a  bill  which  died  in  committee  of 
the  whole." 

It  hardly  seems  as  if  the  work  could  be  called  "fruitless" 
that  caused  one  reluctant  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  re- 
pealing the  objectionable  laws  of  the  District,  and  another 
to  offer  such  a  frightened  retort.  Rather,  to  revert  to  Mr. 
Rawle's  mixed  figures,  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Miner  had  cause 
to  feel  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  "entering  wedge,"  his 
"foundation."  Even  though  "nothing  effectual"  was  done 
that  session  and  slavery  was  not  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  until  1862  (when  3000  slaves  were  freed  at  the 
price  of  $300  a  piece)  who  shall  say  how  much  they  helped 
to  produce  the  "serious  mischief"  of  later  years? 
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CHARLES   MINER'S   FAMILY. 

Charles  Miner,  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  I,  1780;  died 

at  Plains  Township,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1865. 
Letitia  Wright,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  8,  1788; 

married  Charles  Miner,  Jan.   16,  1804;  died  at  Plains 

Township,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1852. 

children  : 
Ann  Charlton,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,   1804; 

married  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  died 

at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Mar.  23,  1832. 
Sarah  Kirkbride,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  4,  1806; 

died  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1874. 
Mary  Sinton,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,  July   16,   1808; 

married  Joseph  Jackson  Lewis,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 

died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  i860. 
Charlotte,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  30,  1810;  mar- 
ried Stephen  Fuller  A.bbott,  of  Plains  Township,  Pa. ; 

died  at  Plains  Township,  Pa.,  July  28,  1859. 
Letitia  Wright,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,   1812;  died  at 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1813. 
Ellen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1814; 

married  Jesse  Thomas,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  died  at 

Laurel  Run,  Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1913,  in  her  99th  year. 
William  Penn,  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,   1816; 

married  Elizabeth  Dewart  Liggett,  of  West  Chester, 

Pa. ;  died  at  Miner's  Mills  (formerly  Plains  Township), 

Pa.,  April  3,  1892. 
Francis  Cope,  born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  May  12,  1818; 

died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1820. 
Emily  Hollenback,  born  at  West  Chester,   Pa.,  Aug.    12, 

1 82 1 ;  died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1822. 
Charles  Townsend,  born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.   19, 

1823 ;  died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1824. 
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MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE  OF  CHARLES  MINER 
AND  LETITIA  WRIGHT. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January 
A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  Before  me 
William  Rofs  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Luzerne — Charles  Miner  and  Letitia  Wright  of 
W7ilkesbarre  Having  the  consent  of  friends  and  no  objection 
appearing  were  Legally  joined  in  marriage — In  Witnels 
whereof  the  said  Charles  and  Letitia  (she  assuming  the 
name  of  her  said  Husband)  as  I  the  said  William  Ross,  and 
other  the  Witnefses  Present,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  the  day  and  year  aforesaid 

Charles  Miner 


Letitia  Miner 


Wm-  Rofs 
Josephine  Wright 
Sarah  Wright 
Jesse  Fell 
Thomas  Wright 
Hannah  F'ell 
Nancy  Miner 
Asher  Miner 
Mary  Miner 
Willm  Wright 
Sarah  Ann  Wright 
Josiah  Wright  (Seal) 
Nathan  Palmer 
Rufha  Palmer 
William  Caldwell 
Jane  Caldwell 
Sidney  Tracy 
Edwin  Tracy 
Steuben  Butler 
John  Twiesdale 
Sally  Wright 


Ezekiel  Hyde 
Thomas  Welles 
John  Robinson 
Isaac  Bowman 
Jona-  Balkeley 
Laura  Anibal 
Charlotte  Schott 
Hanna  Wright 
Mary  Gordon 
Jane  Ely — 
Harriott  Welles 
Nancy  Butler 
Eliza  Nafs 
Ben.  Perry 
Mary  Perry 
Mary  Nelson 
Sarah  Ingham 
Sally  Ann  Wright 
Annamaria  Miner 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTEREST  IN 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

By  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  Lit.t.  D. 

State   Librarian    of   Pennsylvania. 

READ    BEFORE    THE    WYOMING    HISTORICAL    AND    GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER    II,    I9I4. 


Your  former  fellow-townsman,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Fuller- 
ton,  and  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  learned  scholar  and  an  inspired 
teacher,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 

It  was  his  custom  to  ask  the  unwary  Freshman,  ''What, 
sir,  is  the  title  of  this  book?"  The  young  scholar  had  not 
thought  of  the  title  of  the  book,  and  had  probably  been  very 
much  distressed  because  he  had  to  examine  in  a  cursory 
way  the  first  six  or  seven  pages  of  its  text.  After  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  halting  the  good  Professor  would  then  tell 
him  the  title  of  the  book,  and  make  him  define  each  word 
in  that  title.  This  has  become  an  academic  habit  with  me, 
and  when  your  Librarian,  Mr.  Hayden,  requested  me  to 
speak  upon  "Historical  Societies",  I  naturally  turned  to  the 
dictionary.  Why  not?  Does  not  the  dictionary  say  of  it- 
self :  "Dictionary.  A  book  containing  either  all  or  the  prin- 
cipal words  of  a  language  or  words  of  one  or  more  specified 
classes  arranged  in  a  stated  order,  usually  alphabetical,  with 
definitions  or  explanations  of  their  meanings  and  other  in- 
formation concerning  them,  expressed  either  in  the  same  or 
in  another  language !"  Why  not  begin  a  dissertation  upon 
Historical  Societies  by  realizing  what  history  means ;  but, 
if  you  do  consult  the  dictionary  you  will  find  a  full  column 
of  varied  definitions,  which  leaves  you  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  history  is  or  is  not  an  exact  science. 
The  only  thing  uplifting  about  the  entry  is :  "History,  verb, 
transitive  to  record;  to  relate,"  and  then  the  quotation, 
"Keep  no  tell  tale  to  his  memory  that  may  repeat  and  history 
his  loss".     (Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.) 
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Since  the  time  of  Heroditus  people  have  been  defining 
what  history  really  is.  Thucydides  remarked :  "Perhaps 
the  lack  of  wonderful  stories  in  my  work  will  make  it  less 
pleasing  to  my  readers,  but  it  will  be  enough  for  me  if  it 
proves  to  be  useful  to  those  who  want  to  have  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  and  thereby  of  that  we  judge,  according  to 
the  course  of  human  events,  will  happen  again.  Polybius, 
too,  ventures :  "It  is  not  enough  merely  to  describe  the 
course  of  events  one  must  seek  to  understand  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  them  in  order  to  draw  instruction  therefrom." 
"There  is  a  work  in  eight  volumes,"  remarks  Professor 
Cheyney,  "in  the  University  Library,  with  the  title  'The 
History  of  England  on  Christian  Principles'.  This  bias  in 
the  direction  of  instructing  along  certain  lines  by  means  of 
history  is  apparent  in  Macauley,  who  is  a  devotee  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  is  teaching  its  doctrines.  Froude  uses  his 
history  of  England  to  exploit  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  to  discredit  Anglican  Clericalism.  Bancroft 
writes  his  history  in  such  a  way  that  Americans  should  think 
well  of  their  country,  just  as  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  Wash- 
ington in  such  a  way  that  Americans  should  feel  an  admira- 
tion for  the  'Father  of  his  country.'  Patriotic  sentiment  is 
not  wanting  in  this  class  of  writing.  Green's  history  of  the 
English  people  is  permeated  by  a  gentle  and  sincere  patriot- 
ism." 

The  modern  scholar's  conception  of  history  is  to  so 
approach  the  past  of  the  human  race  as  a  geologist  might 
study  the  physical  formation  of  the  country,  its  strata  and 
its  fossils;  and  to  endeavor  to  understand,  and  then  to 
describe  the  conditions  they  indicate.  Just  as  a  student  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  approaches  his  subject,  so  the 
historian  may  approach  the  past  of  the  human  race,  study 
what  mankind  has  done  and  said  and  thought  and  strive  to 
explain  it.  He  can  look  upon  his  subject  as  simply  a  body 
of  facts,  not  with  a  view  of  praising  or  blaming  any  one  but 
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simply  take  human  history  as  his  object  of  study.  Such 
historians  in  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  State  were  Henry 
C.  Lee  and  John  Bach  McMaster.  Certainly,  in  these  days 
the  historian  need  not  be  an  apologist  in  his  own  field, 
although  I  lately  heard  the  President  of  a  college  remark 
that  he  had  been  so  busy  with  the  present  and  the  future 
that  he  had  never  had  time  to  study  the  past.  He  did  not 
explain,  however,  how  he  had  secured  his  prospective.  Com- 
ing more  particularly  to  the  class  of  institutions  which  we 
are  considering  to-night.  The  late  Mr.  Larned  remarked 
that  history,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  There  is  no  better 
introduction  for  the  lower  grades  of  school  than  the  study 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  placed.  The  best 
students  of  universal  history  are  those  who  know  some  one 
country  or  some  one  subject  well.  American  local  history 
should  be  studied  as  a  contribution  to  national  history. 
American  history  in  its  widest  relations  is  not  to  be  written 
by  any  one  man  or  any  one  generation  of  men.  It  will 
develope  with  the  Nation.  A  multitude  of  historical  associa- 
tions gather  around  every  old  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 
There  are  local  legends  and  traditions,  household  tales  told 
by  Grandfathers,  incidents  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, but  above  all,  in  importance,  are  the  old  documents 
and  manuscripts — records  of  the  first  settlers. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1876 
upon  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
stated  that  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1789  under  the  Constitution  there  had  been 
formed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Historical  Socie- 
ties. 

The  report  eulogizes  the  work  done  by  these  institutions 
in  increasing  the  interest  in  historical  matters  and  in  pre- 
serving important  records,  and  appends  a  list  of  the  Societies 
known  to  the  authors.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  books  in  all  the  Societies  formed  up  to  that  time 
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was  but  a  few  thousand  more  than  the  number  now  con- 
tained in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Association's  Building.     , 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  Historical  Societies  of 
the  first  class  within  the  last  forty  years  is  very  striking. 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hartford,  with  its 
70,000  books  and  50,000  manuscripts ;  the  Essex  Institute 
of  Salem,  with  108,000  books  and  376,000  pamphlets;  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  with  over  100,000  books  and 
28,000  museum  objects ;  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Missouri,  with  136,000  books;  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  with  119,000  volumes;  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  membership  of  2,300,  its  splendid 
fireproof  building,  and  a  collection  of  nearly  100,000  vol- 
umes ;  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  with  over 
350,000  books ;  all  give  ample  evidence  of  the  change  in 
conditions.  All  the  State  Libraries  care  for  the  local  his- 
torical collections  in  some  way.  Arkansas  has  a  Historical 
Commission ;  Illinois  a  State  Historical  Society ;  Kansas  a 
State  Historical  Department ;  Mississippi  a  Department  of 
Archives  and  History ;  Missouri  a  State  Historical  Library ; 
Montana  a  State  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library; 
North  Carolina  a  State  Historical  Commission ;  South 
Dakota  a  Historical  Commission ;  Texas  a  Historical  Com- 
mission, and  Alabama  a  State  Department  of  Archives. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  Division  of  Public  Records  was  organ- 
ized in  1903 ;  a  State.  Museum  in  1905 ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies  in  1906,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission  in  1913. 

For  years  the  State  papers  have  been  pillaged  in  various 
Departments,  and  the  formation  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Records  was  accomplished  to  save  the  remnants.  It  was 
later  determined  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  county 
societies  were  accomplishing  their  local  work  without  refer- 
ence to  what  was  being  done  by  their  neighbors,  it  would  be 
well  to  federate  all  such  societies,  and  to  have  that  federa- 
tion form  a  clearing  house  of  historical  activities.       Each 
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year  there  is  published  in  its  proceedings  an  account  of  the 
active  work  done  in  each  organization  and  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  care  of  the  State 
and  County  Archives  and  a  list  of  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Pennsylvanians. 

In  1896  an  admirable  report  was  made  by  the  State  Com- 
mission upon  the  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
recommendations  made  by  this  Commission,  however,  were 
never  followed  up  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  thought 
well  to  organize  a  State  Historical  Commission,  with  an 
appropriation,  to  place  markers  at  important  points,  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  State  which  should  be  commemorated  in 
a  more  imposing  fashion.  Although  the  Members  of  this 
Commission  were  not  appointed  until  late  in  the  Spring  of 
this  year  they  have  done  excellent  work  by  their  suggestions 
and  by  increasing  the  local  enthusiasm  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Of  all  the  county  societies  outside  of  Philadelphia,  this 
one,  The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  is  the 
best  as  to  museum  collections  and  books.  I  have  never 
used  the  library,  but  I  could  go  to  the  shelves  with  the 
greatest  confidence  that  I  could  in  a  very  few  minutes  find 
the  book  I  desired.  Over  in  that  corner  is  a  fine  series  of 
New  England  history ;  next  to  it  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
Pennsylvania  books,  with  many  county  histories ;  in  the 
right  hand  corner  are  the  genealogical  books.  Here  to  my 
right  are  books  on  the  Civil  War  and  back  of  me  are  the 
biographies.  Down  stairs  you  will  find  a  good  collection  of 
State  publications,  many  of  which  are  now  hard  to  get,  and 
a  well-arranged  set  of  the  United  States  publications.  Up 
stairs  you  will  find  the  ethnological  books  near  the  speci- 
mens, which  number  twenty-six  thousand  artifacts.  Mr. 
Hayden  has  secured  about  every  book  published  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  a  collection  of  pictures  of  local  objects 
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which  lends  character  to  the  building.  Every  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  city  from  1797  to  the  present  is  here.  I  have 
lived  among  bookmen  most  of  my  life  and  I  recognize  in 
Mr.  Hayden  that  combination  of  intelligence  in  knowing 
what  he  wants  and  of  persistence  in  seeking  it  which  char- 
acterizes all  real  book  collectors.  Ex-Governor  Penrrypacker 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  known.  Such  a  man  remembers 
what  volumes  are  missing  from  a  series  and  pounces  upon 
them  wherever  he  meets  with  them.  This  characteristic  is 
evident  in  the  volumes  on  these  shelves  where  the  series 
begin  with  volume  one  and  continue  in  order  to  the  latest  in 
the  series.  You  have  in  this  organization  a  great  city  and 
county  asset.  See  to  it  that  the  children  are  brought  here 
and  taught  the  value  of  the  information  here  accumulated. 
And  then  what  a  splendid  recreation  is  here  afforded.  The 
man  tired  with  business  can  here  find  rest  in  change  of 
employment.  The  historian  is  a  good  citizen.  Pride  in 
ancestry  should  be  based  upon  a  desire  to  do  something 
worth  w*hile  for  the  name  wmich  you  bear.  The  pride  you 
take  in  your  city,  in  your  county,  in  your  state,  will  make 
you  a  better  American. 


THE  "ALFRED  F.  BERLIN"  COLLECTION  OF 
INDIAN  ARTIFACTS. 

IN  THE  WYOMING  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 
Curator   of  Archaeology. 


We  have  been  asked  at  different  times  by  museums,  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  which  are  interested  in  Ameri- 
can archaeology,  whether  any  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Indian  artifacts  in  our  collections  has  been  made,  to  which 
we  have  had  to  answer  that  no  such  catalogue  has  yet  been 
made. 

As  a  beginning  to  giving  such  inquirers  some  idea  of  the 
things  which  are  in  our  cases,  a  brief  description  is  given  on 
one  of  our  fine  collections. 

The  Berlin  Collection  has  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Alfred 
F.  Berlin  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  during  the  past  forty  years, 
and  consists  of  about  three  thousand  specimens,  many  of 
them  being  very  fine  and  rare. 

While  the  attention  of  our  Society  is  directed  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  ref  ion  of  the  Susquehanna  river  water  shed, 
with  the  idea  th<- 1  a  complete  showing  of  a  comparatively 
small  territory,  assembled  in  one  place  and  fully  identified, 
will  be  of  more  assistance  to  the  scientific  student  than  a 
promiscuous  cc  lection  gathered  from  many  distant  locali- 
ties, the  Berlin  Collection  departs  somewhat  from  this 
plan.  All  of  \  le  specimens  in  it  are  however  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  1  cations  in  which  they  were  found. 

At  the  tim<  when  Mr.  Berlin  began  his  collecting  the 
study  of  Ame  ican  archaeology  had  not  attracted  the  atten- 
tion which  it  las  in  these  latter  years,  and  he  was  able  to 
secure,  at  nor  inal  cost,  many  fine  and  rare  pieces  which  it  is 
almost  impos  ible  to  get  at  the  present  time. 

The  collection  includes  specimens  from  Berks,  Carbon, 
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Chester,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  Monroe  and  Northampton  countieG  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Tennessee  and  Washington,  and  from  Denmark,  Ire- 
land and  Switzerland  in  Europe.  Much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  collection  is,  however,  from  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  collection  was  secured  to  our  Society  several  years 
ago  by  purchase  through  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  our 
interested  members. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  an  enumeration  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  collection : 

PENNSYLVANIA    SPECIMENS. 

6y  grooved  Axes  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  including  two 

of  the  rare  two-grooved  type. 
12  perforated  "Ceremonials";  banner  stones,  "butterfly" 

types,  gorgets,  pendants,  etc. 
15  Celts,  large  and  small. 
12  grooved  pebbles,  sinkers  or  plummets. 
9  stones  pestles,  Pennsylvania. 
1  clay  pipe,  Lancaster  county. 
I  perforated  stone  tube. 
1  copper  bracelet. 
18  progressive  stages  of  the  development  of  a  "butter- 
fly" ceremonial. 
1000  arrow  and  spear  points,  knives,  scrapers,  etc.,  besides 
numerous     miscellaneous     specimens     difficult    to 
classify,  hammer  stones,  rubbing  stones,  net  sink- 
ers. 

SPECIMENS  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

18  banded  slate  ceremonials,  including  three  "bird"  type. 

7  hematites,  plummets,  Celts,  etc. 
6y  fine  ceremonials  of  various  kinds. 

6  stone  pipes  from  the  southwest. 
70  good  "Oregon"  arrow  points. 
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6  Obsidian  specimens  from  the  West. 
36  fine  polished  Celts  from  different  States. 
1   Chert  hoe  13"  long,  1  Chert  hoe  12^"  long,  1  Chert 

hoe  6"  long. 
1  grooved  gouge  from  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

6  Ungrooved  axes. 

1  very  large  mound  ax.    Illinois. 
25  grooved  axes. 
10  Bi-cave  discoidals. 
1000  arrow  and  spear  points,  knives,  scrapers,  etc. 

7  bell-shaped  pestles  from  California. 

SPECIMENS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

50  Flint  specimens  from  Ireland. 
6  Danish  hammer  stones,  2  Danish  polished  flint  Celts, 

1  Danish  crescent  flint  knife. 
1   Green  stone  Celt,  in  original  buckhorn  handle,  Lake 
Dwellers    of    Switzerland.     A    number    of    other 
specimens  difficult  to  classify. 

As  Mr.  Berlin  is  preparing  a  paper  on  some  of  these 
implements,  to  be  printed  in  our  next  volume,  no  attempt 
is  made  here  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  them. 

A  single  illustration  is  herewith  published  of  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  development  of  a  "butterfly"  ceremonial. 
These  partially  finished  pieces  were  all  found  in  Lancaster 
county,  Penn'a,  or  nearby  territory,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  secured  by  Mr.  Berlin. 

It  is  possible  that  the  American  Indian  may  have  attached 
so  much  potency  to  this  type  of  amulet  or  charm  stone,  that 
they  felt  that  a  mere  suggestion  of  its  shape  might  have 
influence  for  the  good  of  the  owner.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter  these  apparently  unfinished  pieces  may  not  have  been 
intended  to  receive  further  work  upon  them. 

The  writer  has  several  specimens  of  these  unfinished 
implements  made  of  a  much  harder  stone  than  the  ones 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  are  made  of  micaceous  slate. 
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These  brief  remarks  bring  us  merely  to  the  verge  of  a 
discussion  of  the  arbitrary  or  fictitious  importance  that  is 
attached  to  certain  amulets,  mascots,  omens,  signs  and  tradi- 
tions which  are  found  among  all  primitive  peoples,  but  space 
does  not  permit  a  more  extended  consideration  of  them  at 
this  time.  All  primitive  peoples  had  them,  while  we,-  with, 
our  greater  intelligence,  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  en- 
tirely free  from  them. 

We  do  not  believe  in  them,  and  yet  how  many  people  have 
a  half  denied  objection  to  the  number  13  as  unlucky,  that  to 
find  a  four-leaved  clover  is  a  sign  of  good  luck,  that  the 
opal  is  an  unlucky  semi-precious  stone,  etc.,  etc.  The  old 
Quaker  lady  had  this  idea  in  mind  when  she  said  to  her 
young  friend:  "Dorothy,  sometimes  I  think  everybody  is 
a  little  queer,  but  thee  and  me,  and — it  seems  to  me  that  even 
thee  has  some  strange  ideas  at  times." 
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When  the  publication  of  these  Vital  Statistics  was  begun 
in  191 2,  the  Editor  had  intended  including  the  entire  data  in 
one  volume  of  the  Proceedings.  The  extent  of  the  material 
and  the  number  of  pages  it  would  fill  was  not  fully  esti- 
mated. Then  when  Volume  XIII  was  given  to  the  press  it 
was  found  impossible  without  crowding  out  papers  of  more 
general  value  to  continue  the  Register.  Hence  it  was 
deferred  to  the  present  volume.  The  remainder  of  the 
Register,  the  Confirmation  and  Deaths,  from  1822  to  1866, 
will  appear,  if  possible,  in  Volume  XV. 

REGISTER  OF   MARRIAGES    1 822- 1 866. 
BY  REV.  S.   SITGREAVES. 

1822.    Asa  Lansford  Foster  to  Mifs  Louisa  Trott  Chapman. 
[May  30]    1816.     Mr.   George  Denison  to   Mifs   Caroline 
Bowman  (by  Rev.  Mr.  Phinney). 
18.    Mr.  Samuel  Bettle  to  Mifs  Hannah  Maria  Tracy  (by 
Rev.  Mr.  Phinney). 
Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  to  Mifs  Eliza  Bowman. 
Ayres  to Lepper. 

BY  REV.  ENOCH   HUNTINGTON. 

1824,  Dec.  9.    Rev.  Samuel  Marks  to  Mifs  Eliza  Bostwick  at 
Wyalusing. 

1825,  Dec.  1.    William  T.  Ross  to  Ruth  Slocum. 

1825,  Dec.  8.    Capt.  Alden  Brothwell  of  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut, to  Mary  Ann  Smith  of  Plymouth. 

1826,  Jany.  26.    Henry  Pettebone  to  Elizabeth  Tharp. 
1826,  June  8.    Samuel  Baldwin  to  Penelope  Thomas. 
1826,  Sept.  11.    Joshua  Green  to  Jane  McCoy. 

1826,  Sept.  21.     Edward  McGuiggin  to  Elizabeth  Rimmer. 

BY   REV.   JAMES   MAY. 

1827,  Feb.  13.    Thomas  W.  Miner,  M.  D.,  to  Mifs  Lucy  E. 
Bowman. 

1827,  Oct.  25.  Richard  Green  to  Mifs  Margaret  J.  Meredith. 

1828,  Feb.  3.    Elisha  Atherton  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Ann  Maffet 
(widow). 
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1828,  June.    Thomas  Stewart  to  Mifs  Maria  Worthington. 

1828,  Oct.  23.    James  D.  Hofl  to  Mifs  Nancy  Hancock. 

1829,  Jan.  8.     Rev.  James  May  to  Mifs  Ellen  Stuart  Bow- 
man (by  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman). 

1830,  March  18.    Samuel  Wilcox  to  Mifs  Hannah  Bailey. 
1830,  March  28.    John  I.  Adams  to  Martha  Pettebone. 
1830,  April  11.     Thomas  Carpenter  to  Mifs  Elizabeth 

Craver. 

1830,  June  21.    Hiram  McAlpin  to  Mifs  Louisa  Parson. 

1830,  Septem.  5.    Alden  I.  Bennet,  M.  D.,  to  Mifs  Mary  Ann 
Bennet. 

[183 1,  January   I.]      Charles  Wright  to    [Mifs  Elizabeth] 
Courtright. 

Horatio  Martin  to  Mifs  Alma  Williams. 

Jan.  31,  1832.     Joseph  Wragg  to  Mifs  Mary  Ann  Dulany 
Lewis. 

Feb.  5,  1832.    Samuel  Derrah  to  Mifs  Mary  Gray. 

Nov.  6,  1832.     Chauncey  A.  Reynolds  to  Mary  Denison. 

Jan.  1,  1833.    Moses  Miller  to  Mifs  Henrietta  Mock. 

Jan.  16,  1833.    Elijah  Worthington  to  Mifs  Eliza  A.  Merritt. 

April  7,  1833.    Robert  Chapman  to  Sarah  Wharram. 

May  1,  1833.    Ebenezer  W.  Sturdevant  to  Mifs  Martha  D. 
Denison. 

July  18,  1833.    Edward  Jones  to  Mifs  Julia  Blackman. 

Sept.  19,  1833.     Dr.  Eben  L.  Boyd  to  Mifs  Ruth  A.  Ells- 
worth. 

Nov.  21,  1833.    George  Lazarus,  Jr.,  to  Mifs  Edith  Sharps. 

Dec.  5,  1833.    Jacob  Sharps  to  Mifs  Mary  Ann  Schooley. 

Dec.  31,  1833.    Avery  Hurlbut  to  Mifs  Susanna  Quick. 

Jan.  12,  1834.    Washington  Bennet  to  Mifs  Jane  Ann 
Bevans. 

April  24,  1834.    William  Willetts  to  Mifs  Mary  Oakley. 

Oct.  2,  1834.    Albert  McAlpin  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Wright. 

Oct.  2^,  1834.    William  Sharps  to  Mifs  Maria  Brees. 

Jan.  13,  1835.    P.  McV.  Gilchrist  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Horton. 

Feb.  5,  1835.    Thos.  Truxon  Slocum  to  Mifs  Ann  F.  Dennis. 
Isaac  Frederick  to  Mifs  Jane  Hannis. 

Mar.  30,  1835.    Anthony  Gilson  to  Mifs  Hannah  Wilkinson. 

Ap.  16,  1835.     Peter  Rhineheimer  to  Mifs  Sarah  Ann 
Craven. 

Ap.  17,  1835.    Thomas  Hughes  to  Mifs  Frances  Ann  Booth. 

Ap.  21,  1835.    Hendrick  B.  Wright  to  Mifs  Mary  Ann  Rob- 
inson. 
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July   16,   1835.     Edward  L.   McShane  to  Mils  Martha   S. 

Tracy. 
Aug.  11,  1835.     Peter  Mitchell  Osterhout  to  Mifs  Frances 

S.  Carey  (by  Rev.  F.  T.  Todrig  in  Mr.  May's  absence). 
Septem.  8,  1835.    John  Kreidler  to  Mifs  Lydia  Ransom. 
Oct.  13,  1835.    Luther  Kidder  to  Mifs  Martha  Ann  Scott. 
Oct.  29,  1835.     Matthias  H.  Laning  to  Mifs  Ann  Hartley 

Overton. 
Dec.  17,  1835.    William  Knowles  to  Mifs  Isabella  Holland. 
March  20,   1835.     Anthony   H.   Emley   to   Mifs   Elizabeth 

Myers. 
Aug.  30,  1836.    Alexander  Hamilton  Arndt  (of  Green  Bay) 

to  Mifs  Caroline  M.  Albright. 
Dec.  24,  1836.    Adam  Shafer  to  Mifs  Susan  Brown. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM   JAMES  CLARK. 
1839. 

March  31.    Mr.  William  Lamb  to  Miss  Aurelia  Wetherill. 

September  19.  Mr.  John  Merrich  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hol- 
land. 

October  2.    Mr.  Maynard  Labarre  to  Miss  Ada  Jenkins. 

October  30.    Mr.  Charles  E.  Clark  to  Miss  Ann  Guisey. 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Ann  Mosely  (Philadelphia). 
1840. 

February  6.  Mr.  William  L.  Cook  to  Miss  Mary  Horton, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Miller  Horton  of  Wilkes-Barre 
township. 

May  11-12.    Mr.  Philip  Heiss  to  [Miss  Christiana  Miller]. 

May  12-13.  Mr.  Amos  Sisty  to  Miss  Martha  C.  Bettle  [see 
Farmer  and  Journal,  May  13,  1840]. 

BY  REV.   B.   R.   CLAXTON. 

Sept.  12.    Mr.  Jonathan  J.  Slocum  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  C.  Le- 

Clerc,  daughter  of  Jos.  P.  LeClerc,  Esq. 
October  13.    Rev.  Alexander  Shiras  (of  Berry ville,  Va.),  to 

Miss  Frances  Butler,  daughter  of  Steuben  Butler,  Esq. 
1841. 
February  11.     Mr.  John  Patrick  (of  Falls)  to  Miss  Mary 

Harris  at  Kocher's  Hotel. 
June  1.    Mr.  Daniel  G.  Bailey  to  Miss  Maria  Stott,  daughter 

of  James  Stott,  Esq. 
Sept.  1.     Mr.  Lewis  Worrall,  Jr.  (by  Rev.  J.  May  in  the 

absence  of  the  Rector)    to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Reddin, 

daughter  of  Reddin,  Esq.,  at  Pittston  Ferry. 
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Tuesday,  August  31,  1841,  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Philadelphia,  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  R. 
Bethel  Claxton,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,' 
Wilkes-Barre,  to  Carolina  P.,  daughter  of  B.  H.  Rand, 
Esq.,  of  the  former  place.     (Repub.  Farmer  9.8.41.) 

Sept.  21.  Mr.  John  C.  Schmidt  to  Mifs  Mary  Fuerstein, 
1842. 

March  20.  R.  W.  Hinckley  of  Plainsville  (by  Rev.  J. 
May)  to  Mifs  Harriet  S.  Jones,  formerly  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

March  28.  Mr.  Edmund  L.  Dana  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Peters, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Peters,  Esq. 

Dec.  15.    Mr.  Henry  Eiger  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shiber. 

1843. 
Nov.  16.     Mr.  Oliver  Watson  to  Mifs  Marrietta  R.  Scott, 

daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  David  Scott. 
1844. 
Feb.   1.     Mr.   Orsemus  H.   Wheeler  to   Mifs   Malvina  F. 

Barnes,   daughter  of   James   Barnes,   Esq.,   at   Mauch 

Chunk. 
April  2.    Mr.  Michael  Snyder  to  Mifs  Catherine  Blodher  at 

V.  S.  Maxwell's. 
May  9.    Mr.  John  Patterson  to  Mifs  Mary  Sinyard  at  Mr. 

E.  Macey's. 
May  10.     Mr.  Henry  Grubb  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bower,  at 

Jacob  Kleman's. 
May  28.     Mr.  Charles  H.  Brightley  to  Mary  N.  Claxton, 

daughter  of  John  Claxton,  Esq.,  in  Philadelphia. 
June  2.     Reverend  Robert  Bethell  Claxton   (by  Rev.  Wm 

Suddards)    to    Mifs    Elizabeth    Scott,    dau.    of    Hon. 

David  Scott. 
October  15.    Mr.  Wrilliam  Streater  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Pette- 

bone,    daughter    of    Henry    Pettebone,    Esq.,    at    her 

father's. 
Nov.  28.    Mr.  John  Totten  to  Miss  Eliza  R.  Butler,  daugh- 
ter of Butler. 

Dec.  12.     Mr.  John  Lonabauch  to  Miss  Louisa  DeWitt  at 

John  Gardner's. 

1845. 

March  31.    Mr.  John  Weber  to  Miss  Barbara  Decker. 
May  19.    Mr.  Samuel  Bowman  to  Miss  Sarah  Titus  in  Phila. 
June  7.    Mr.  Samuel  Styler  to  Miss  Lydia  Turner. 
June  n.    Mr.  Frederick  Myers  Eickelberger  of  Virginia  to 
Miss  Harriet  Myers,  daughter  of  John  Myers,  Esq. 
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August  20.    Mr.  Hiram  Culver  to  Mrs.  Maria  Thomas. 

October  6.    Mr.  Benedict  Difani  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Schercr. 

December   25.     Mr.    George    Dalgarno   to    Miss  Emma  D. 
Ratheram. 

December  29.     Mr.  William  Blackmail  of   Pike,  Bradford 
Co.,  to  Miss  Mary  Benedict  of  Hyde  Park. 
1846. 

Feb.  12.    Mr.  Jacob  Floerchinger  of  Bavaria  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Scheerer  of  Hamburgh. 

April  2.    Mr.  Conrad  Klippile  of  Frankfurt  on  Main  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Hutchins  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

August  4.     Mr.  George  A.  Wright,   Philada.,  by  Rev.  R. 
Newton,  to  Miss  Emma  Purdon  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1847. 
May   24.     Mr.   Warren   J.   Woodward   to   Miss   Catherine 

Scott,  both  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Aug.  15.     Mr.  Andrew  J.  Baldwin  to  Miss  Mary  Collings, 

both  of  Wilkes-Barre,  by  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  D.  MILES. 
1848. 

June  8.    Rev.  Peter  Rufsell  of  Mauch  Chunk  to  Miss  Sarah 
Sharpe  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

July  9.     Mr.  Isaac  Kridler  of  Plymouth  to  Miss  Catherine 
Casey  of  Plymouth. 
1849. 

May  2.     Mr.  Gershom  Hull  of  Stroudsburg  to  Miss  Ruth 
Ann  Turner  of  Plymouth. 

May  7.    Mr.  Wm.  H.  Butler  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Lane  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Oct.   16.     Mr.  Gideon  Codman  of  Pittston  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Barber  of  England. 

1850. 
Oct.  16.    Mr.  Joseph  Reitz  of  WTilkes-Barre  to  Miss  Magda- 

line  Schrader  of  W. 
Dec.  23.     Dr.  Cyrus  Dorsay  Gloniger  of  Lebanon  to  Miss 

Julia  Beaumont  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1851. 
May  6.     Mr.  Samuel  M.  Robinson  of  New  Hope  to  Mifs 

Adelaide  Lochey  LeClerc  of  W.-Barre. 
Oct.  12.     Mr.  Samuel  P.  Rowe  of  Stoddartsville  to  Miss 

Eliza  Brittain  of  Stoddartsville. 
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1852. 

Oct.  31.  George  Philip  Frederick  Christian  Schrader, 
son  of  John  Nicholaus  and  Albertine  Schrader,  Brewer, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  born  in  Frank- 
enthal,  Germany,  to  Rebecca  Bertels,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Bertels  (both  white),  married  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
31,  1852,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co,,  Pa., 
according  to  the  "form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony"  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miles, 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

1853- 

Jan.  19.  Charles  Abbott  Miner,  son  of  Robert  and 
Elisa  Miner,  Farmer  of  Plains  township,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa., 
born  in  Wilkes-Barre  township,  to  Elisa  Ross  Atherton, 
daughter  of  Elisha  and  Caroline  Ann  Atherton  (both  white) 
married  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1853,  in  the  Borough  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  "the  form  of 
solemnization  of  matrimony"  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miles,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Aug.  10.  George  Davis  Miles,  son  of  Daniel  and  Rhoda 
Miles,  clergyman  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  born 
in  Boston,  Mais,  to  Elizabeth  Streater,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Streater  (both  white)  married  on  Tuesday, 
May  10,  1853,  m  ^e  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  "the  form  of  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony in  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Duane, 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Aug.  4.  Henry  Boniface  Brodhun,  son  of  George  and 
Dorothy  Brodhun,  Bricklayer,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  born  in  Weisenborn,  Prufsia,  to  Clementine  Ber- 
tels, daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Bertels  (both  white) 
married  on  Thursday,  August  4,  1853,  in  the  borough  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  "the  form  of 
solemnization  of  matrimony"  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miles,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Ch.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Sept.  10.  William  Clift,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Maria 
Clift,  Miner  of  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  born  in  Birming- 
ham, England,  to  Emily  Barber,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Barber  (both  white)  married  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1853, 
in  the  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according 
to  the  "form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony"  in  the  Prot. 
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Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miles,  Rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Sept.  22.  Asa  Brundage,  son  of  Moses  S.  and  Jane 
Brundage,  Lawyer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  born  in  Conyngham, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Frances  Bulkeley,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Elizabeth  Bulkeley  (both  white)  married  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  22,  1853,  in  the  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the  "form  of  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony" of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miles, 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

1854. 

Feb.  12.  William  Roughsedge,  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
Roughsedge,  Engineer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  born  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  to  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  daughter  of 
George  and  Mary  Ann  Johnson  (both  white)  married 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  1854,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  according  to  the  "form  of  solemnization  of 
matrimony"  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
D.  Miles,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

March  26.  John  Sparks,  son  of  Barnard  and  Joanna 
Sparks,  Confectioner,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa.,  born  in  Worcester,  England,  to  Harriett  Evans, 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Evans  (both  white) 
married  on  Sunday,  March  26,  1854,  in  the  Borough  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the 
"Form,  &c.  (same  as  last). 

Sept.  7.  Varo  Hall,  son  of  Richard  and  Catherine  Hall. 
Miner,  of  W'ilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  born  in  Dur- 
ham, England,  to  Mary  Gunton,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Barbara  Gunton  (both  white)  married  on  Thurs- 
day, September  7,  1854,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the  form.  &c, 
by  the  Rev.  Alex  Shiras,  Rector  of  Christ  Ch.,  Pelham, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  (acting  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rev.  George  D.  Miles). 

Dec.  26.  Oscar  Lewis,  son  of  Abijah  and  Eliza  Lewis, 
Lumberman,  of  Wilkes-Barre  Borough,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa.,  born  Toronto  Canada  West,  to  Mary  Dickover, 
daughter  of  Geo.  and  Catherine  Dickover  (both  white) 
married  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  1854,  in  the  Borough  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the  form, 
&c,  &c,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  the 
Rev.Geo.  D.  Miles,  &c. 
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Dec.  27.  Robert  Wilson,  son  of  John  and  Francis  Wilson, 
Merchant  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  born  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  to  Sarah  Maria  Hutchins,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  Hutchins  (both  white) 
married  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  '2j,  1854,  in  the  Boro.  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  &c,  &c. 

1855- 

March  1.  William  Thatcher,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
Thatcher,  Superintendent  of  Mines,  of  Pittston  Bor- 
ough, Luzerne  Co.,  born  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
to  Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Profser,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Cox  (both  white)  married  Thursday,  March 
1,  1855,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa.,  according  to  the  form,  &c,  &c. 

Sept.  15.  Daniel  Gunton,  son  of  Reuben  and  Barbary 
Gunton,  Farmer  and  Gardener,  of  Kingston,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.  Born  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  to  Eliza- 
beth Dennis,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ann  Dennis 
(both  white)  married  on  Thursday,  March  15,  1855, 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Boro.  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co.,  according  to,  etc. 

Sept.  29.  Oscar  F.  Gaines,  son  of  Ezekiel  B.  and  Phebe 
Gaines,  Clerk,  of  Pittston  Borough,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa., 
born  in  Montville,  New  Jersey,  to  Haloma  Augusta 
Ellithorpe,  daughter  of  Azairah  and  Ann  M.  Ellithorpe 
(both  white)  married  on  Thursday,  March  29,  1855,  m 
the  Boro.  of  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to, 
etc. 

March  15.  Daniel  Gunton  of  Kingston  to  Elizabeth  Dennis 
of  Plymouth.     S.  S. 

March  29.  Oscar  F.  Gaines  to  Halonia  Augusta  Ellithorp, 
both  of  Pittston. 

June  25.  H.  G.  A.  Miller  to  Sarah  Josephine  Myers,  both 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Aug.  12.  Benjamin  Carey  to  Eliza  Irene  Ditrick,  both  of 
Hanover. 

Nov.  1.  Rev.  Joseph  Augustus  Stone   (Rector  of  Calvary 
Ch.,  Tamaqua),  to  Agnes  Graham,  of  DundafT,  Sus- 
quehanna Co. 
1856. 

Jan.  8.  Stephen  Bolles  of  White  Haven  to  Emily  Horton  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Jan.  22.  Elijah  Davenport  of  Plymouth  to  Milly  Ann 
Frantz  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Feb.  2.J.  Thomas  Kate  to  Mary  Jane  Kelly,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

May  1.  William  Tomb  to  Elizabeth  Wilson,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

July  31.  Rufus  Belding  of  Kingston  to  Amanda  Theresa 
Mills  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Dec.  8.  Henry  Colt  to  Margaret  B.  Jackson,  both  -of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

1857- 

Jan.  8.  James  B.  Crawford  to  Harriet  Louisa  Wells  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Jan.  24.    James  M.  Dietrick  of  Iowa  to  Adeline  C.  Sleppy 
of  Hendrickburg. 
1858. 

Jany  8.  Charles  W.  Dickover  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Mary 
O.  Willets  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

July  13.  Lieut.  Henry  Douglofs,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Isidore  Bow- 
man of  Wilkes-Barre  [daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Fran- 
cis L.  Bowman]. 

Sep.  30.  Sidney  B.  Roby  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Sarah 
Eliza  Loop  of  Wilkes-Barre  (by  Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Loop). 

Nov.  10.  Brice  S.  Blair  of  Rileyville,  Wayne  Co.,  to 
Marinda  Davenport  of  Plymouth,  Luzerne  Co. 

Dec.  24.  Geo.  S.  Chase  to  Jennie  E.  Leas,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

1859. 
Mar.   30.     Samuel    Serfoss   to   Rosetta   Edwards    (at   the 

American  House). 
May  5.     Warren  W.  Davison  to  Laura  E.  Stone,  both  of 

Clinton,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 
Sep.  27.    James  H.  Hodgden  of  Philadelphia  to  Sarah  A. 

Dana  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
i860. 
Mar.  24.  Joseph  B.  Miller  of  Alabama  to  Lilly  Feurstein  of 

Wilkes-Barre. 
April  25.    Rufus  J.  Bell  of  New  York  to  Mary  C.  Hillard 

of  Wilkes-Barre. 
June  19.     Walter  G.  Sterling  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mary  S. 

Elder,  married  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Claxton,  D.  D. 
July  3.     Sylvester  Van  Horn  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Frances 

Wilson  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Sep.  15.    Edwin  L.  Riggs  to  Elizabeth  Wint  of  Providence. 
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Dec.  i.  William  Howell  to  Janett  Jenkins,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Dec.  21.     Walter  Peters  to  Nancy  Mack,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 
1861. 

Feb.  2.  Robert  Johnson  to  Jane  Eaton,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Feb.  3.  Isaiah  B.  George  to  Mary  Meechen,  both  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Feb.  9.  Christopher  Eldridge  Hawley  of  Binghamton  zo 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wright  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Feb.  12.  John  H.  Pittinger  to  Mary  Huston,  both  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Feb.  25.  Jesse  M.  Bean  of  Texas  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Thomp- 
son of  Pittston. 

March  26.  Andrew  Jackson  Good  of  Franklin,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  to  Lucinda  A.  Saxe  of  Exeter,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa. 

April  17.  George  P.  Benning  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Arabella 
Gray  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Oct.  31.  Myron  A.  Holmes  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Magdalena 
J.  Reichard,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Nov.  20.  Isaiah  M.  Leach,  Wilkes-Barre,  to  Diana  P. 
Ketcham,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Dec.  2.  James  Williams  of  Plymouth  to  Dorothy  Davidson, 
Plymouth. 

Dec.  22.  Nehemiah  B.  Welliver  of  Jerseytown  to  i\delaide 
Josephine  Mills  of  Jerseytown. 

Dec.  23.    John  W.  Gilchrist  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Ruth  Ann 
Reese  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
1862. 

Jan.  7.  William  R.  Dunham  of  Northumberland  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Haas  of  Kingston. 

May  22.  Abijah  Lewis  of  Gouldsboro  to  Mary  Daggert  of 
Binghamton. 

Aug.  14.  Franklin  Hawrecht  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Hannah 
Strouse  of  the  same. 

Aug.  20.  William  H.  Kendall  of  Pjttston  to  Hannah  S. 
Shepherd  of  Pittston. 

Oct.  14.  George  N.  Maus  of  Williamsport  to  Harriet  M. 
Marcy  of  Kingston. 

Dec.  11.  Thomas  Hale  of  Plymouth  to  Elizabeth  Shifer  of 
Plymouth. 
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Jan.  26.    Daniel  Foley  of  Plymouth  to  Elizabeth  Beargen  of 

Plymouth. 
Feby   12.     William   M.   Camp  of   Wilkes-Barre  to  Cecilia 

Riley  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
May  15.    Orrin  D.  Bartlett  of  Towanda  to  Sarah  Fell  Tracy 

of  Wilkes-Barre. 
May  20.     Peter  H.  Hay  of  Wilkes-Barre  to   Mary  Ann 

Becker  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
June  20.    Alfred  Chamberlain  to  Emma  Sophia  Widnal. 
Aug.  3.     Franklin  Keenan  of  Kingston  to  Mary  C.  Wam- 

bold. 
Nov.  7.    James  Severn  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Kate  Ann  Wil- 

daw  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1864. 
May  12.   Oliver  Kidwell  Moore  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Martha 

Elder  Kidder  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
June  21.     Charles  Parrish  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mary  Con- 

yngham  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Aug.  3.     Isaac  K.  Appleman  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Columbia 

Co.,  to  Frances  Stevens  of  New  Columbus,  Luzerne  Co. 
1864. 
Aug.   16.     J.  Henry  Swoyer  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Albertine 

Louisa  Reichard  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Sept.  22.    Edson  Mason  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Anna  Melinda 

Kemmerer  of  Union  Co. 
Oct.  5.     Abram  Price  of  Pittston  to  Lavinia  Jaggard  of 

Pittston. 
Nov.  2.    James  FI.  Rollins,  Lieut,  of  the  Army,  to  Eulalie 

Bowman  (married  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Coit,  D.  D.) 
Nov.    22.      Charles   Heman    Leonard   of    Wilkes-Barre   to 

Catherine  Fredrika  Reichard  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec.   6.     William   Lord    Convngham   of   Wilkes-Barre   to 

Olivia  B.  Hillard  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec.  24.     Henry  E.  Wildermuth  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mary 

M.  Bertels  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
1865. 
Jan.  14.     Jacob  Phillips  of  Plymouth  to  Elvira  Barney  of 

Plymouth. 
Mar.  28.    Perry  Deen  of  Danville  to  Mary  Jane  Foolmer  of 

Wilkes-Barre. 
May  2.    George  A.  Kent  of  Scranton  to  Jennie  Dietrick  of 

Plymouth. 
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May  9.  Aretus  H.  Winton  of  Providence  to  Alice  M.  Col- 
lings  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

June  6.  Samuel  G.  Turner  of  Plymouth  to  Ella  G.  Dietrick 
of  Plymouth. 

July  4.  Adam  Baets  of  White  Haven  to  Anna  Maria  Car- 
penter of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Sept.  13.  Miller  H.  Swainbank  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Sarah 
F.  Barber  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1865. 

Sept.  21,    Henry  Simmons  of  Scranton  to  Theresa  Monz  of 

Scranton. 
Oct.   5.      Samuel   Humphreys   of   Wilkes-Barre   to    Susan 

Roughsedge  of  Kingston. 
Oct.  12.     Elijah  Richards  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Phebe  Ann 

Carpenter  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Oct.  15.     Francis  L.  Behee  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Maria  E. 

Kittle  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

BY  REV.  R.   H.  WILLIAMSON. 

Nov.  2.     Martin  Luther  Hutchins,  Mifflinville,  to  Mary  E. 

Yohe,  Mifflinville. 
1866. 
Jan.  1.    John  R.  Kilmer,  WTilkes-Barre,  to  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre. 
Feb.  15.    Elisha  Hancock,  Wilkes-Barre,  to  Julia  Reichard, 

Wilkes-Barre. 
June  2.    James  Hall  of  Pittston  to  Mary  Ann  Roughsedge, 

Wilkes-Barre. 
June  21,    Jacob  S.  Dillinger  of  Allentown  to  Mary  B.  Col- 

ings,  Wilkes-Barre. 
July  2.    William  S.  Withers,  Jr.,  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Eliza 

Ann  Denn,  Wilkes-Barre. 
July  19.     James  B.  Hodgskin  of  New  York  to  Helen  C. 

Titus,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Aug.  14.    James  Riley,  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Elizabeth  Riley, 

of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Oct.  16.    James  May  Rutter  of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Martha  C. 

Burdett  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec.   25.     Edwin   Henry   GofT,   Wilkes-Barre,   to    Nancy 

Blanchard  Newcomb,  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Register  of  Confirmations  from  1839  to  1866,  and 
the  Register  of  Deaths  from  1822  to  1866,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Parish,  will  appear  in  a  later  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Society. 
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REV.  HENRY  LAWRENCE  JONES,  S.  T.  D., 

Fir»t  Vice  President  of  the  Society. 

The  ancestors  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  came  from  Great  Britain 
to  Maine  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Lemuel  Jones,  the  first  of 
the  name  to  emigrate,  settled  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  He 
was  "a  highly  approved  and  accepted  minister"  among  the 
Friends.  He  married  and  had  a  large  family  of  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Among 
them  was  Thomas  Jones,  who,  like  his  father,  was  "a  highly 
approved  and  accepted  minister"  in  the  Society  at  Bruns- 
wick. He  married  Esther  Hacker,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Salem,  Maine,  who  re- 
moved to  Brunswick  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Thomas  and  Esther  Jones  had — 

The  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  M.  A.,  S.  T.  D.,  born  Brunswick, 
Maine,  February  21,  1797,  died  at  Philadelphia.  October  12, 
1865.  He  married  first,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  1825,  Priscilla 
McMillan,  daughter  of  Alexander  McMillan,  a  native  of 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Mead,  of  Bedford  county,  Virginia.  Her  sister  married 
Judge  Wilde,  of  Richmond  county,  Georgia.  Mrs.  Jones 
died  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  1829.  He  married  second, 
May  19,  1831,  Lucy  Ann  Bullard,  born  November  9,  1809, 
died  New  York,  August  15,  1898,  daughter  of  Dr.  Artemus 
Bullard,  of  West  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife,  Lucy 
Wrhite,  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Jesse  and  Anna  Mason 
White,  of  Northbridge,  Massachusetts.  Rev.  Lot  Jones  was 
reared  in  the  belief  of  his  parents,  and  sent  to  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Maine,  to  be  educated.  He  graduated  from 
this  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1821, 
and  Master  of  Arts  in  1824.  He  received  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  in  1859,  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.  T.  D.  After  his  graduation,  under  new  convictions  of 
duty  he  early  terminated  his  ecclesiastical   relations   with 
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the  people  among  whom  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  began  the  study  of  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carlisle,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  Mass- 
achusetts. He  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  D.  D.,  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  January  I,  1823,  and  to  the  Priesthood  by 
the  same  in  1824.  He  ministered  in  Marblehead  and  Ash- 
field,  Massachusetts,  was  also  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Leicester,  Massachusetts.  In  1823  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  where  as  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
he  labored  for  thirty-three  years  with  great  success.  "This 
was  strictly  a  missionary  enterprise,  springing  from  an 
effort  of  benevolence  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  populous  but 
comparatively  poor  neighborhood.  The  sittings  were  all 
free,  and  its  religious  privileges  have  been  blessed  to  multi- 
tudes of  that  shifting  population."  Long  as  it  is  since  Rev. 
Lot  Jones  renounced  the  tenets  of  Quakerism,  he  retained 
much  of  the  manner  and  tone  which  mark  the  members  of 
that  placid  community.  Among  the  Rectors  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  in  New  York  City  few  were  older  than  he 
and  none  more  highly  respected.  Besides  several  discourses 
in  pamphlet  form,  he  published  a  small  volume  called  "The 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Taylor,"  (Bowdoin  College  His- 
tory). Another  writer  says  of  him:  "He  was  held  in 
respect  everywhere  as  the  faithful  and  beloved  Pastor.  In 
literary  and  social  circles  of  the  metropolis  he  was  no  less 
esteemed  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men.  He  died  quite  suddenly  in  consequence  of  an 
accidental  fall  while  attending  a  church  convention  at  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Jones,  wife  of  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Artemus  Bullard,  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts, 
and  his  wife,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jesse  and  Ann 
(Mason)  White,  of  Northbridge.  Pier  father  was  a  promi- 
nent physician  and  a  fellow  of  the  Council  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  the  son  of  Asa  Bullard,  a 
Revolutionary  Soldier.  Among  Mrs.  Lot  Jones'  brothers 
were :  Rev.  Artemus  Bullard,  D.  D.,  of  Amherst  College, 
1826;  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  M.  A.,  of  the  same  college,  1828; 
Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard,  M.  A.,  of  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  1834;  Talbot  Bullard,  M.  D.,  and  Jesse  Muson  Bul- 
lard, M.  D. ;  and  among  her  sisters  were :  Eunice  White  Bui- 
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lard,  who  has  been  so  well  known  for  many  years  as  Mrs. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  and  Marie  Waters  Bulkrd,  wife  of 
Hon.  Ira  Moore  Barton  of  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Lot  Jones  was  born  November  9,  1809,  and  died 
August  15,  1898,  at  her  home  in  New  York  City.  Her  death 
brought  sorrow  to  many  hearts  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
family  and  intimate  friends,  and  marked  the  completion  of 
an  earthly  life  of  never- wearying  service  for  the  Saviour. 
Consecrated  to  him  from  her  childhood,  she  delighted  to 
minister  in  His  name.  The  work  begun  among  the  poor 
and  sorrowing  in  her  husband's  Parish  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  was  to  the  end  of  her  life  a  daily  labor  of  love. 
Her  fellowship  with  the  Master  had  moulded  her  naturally 
strong  character  into  His  likeness.  It  developed  a  self-con- 
trol, surrounded  her  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  and 
imparted  a  beauty  of  holiness  that  deeply  impressed  those 
who  knew  her.  Quiet  and  unassuming,  shrinking  sensi- 
tively from  any  intrusion  or  display  of  religion,  her  words 
unconsciously  suggested  that  which  is  "pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,"  and  her  sweet,  calm  face  always  reflected  the 
glory  of  the  King  whom  she  loved,  and  now  sees  face  to 
face.  The  writer  will  ever  be  grateful  that  he  knew  her,  and 
could  read  the  secret  of  "the  crown  of  glory"  that  seemed 
to  encircle  "the  hoary  head"  of  this  humble,  yet  sainted  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Her  children  and  grandchildren 
"rise  up  to  call  her  blessed",  and  her  memory  will  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  pure  and  holy  living. 

Rev.  Lot  and  Lucy  Ann  (Bullard)  Jones  had  five  chil- 
dren: William  Henry  died  in  infancy;  Marie  Louisa,  mar- 
ried George  E.  Moore,  of  New  York,  both  deceased ;  Emily, 
died  in  infancy ;  Lucy  Ann,  died  in  infancy ;  and  Henry 
Lawrence. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Jones,  M.  A.,  S.  T.  D.,  born 
New  York,  May  30,  1839,  married,  October  6,  1869,  Sarah 
Eastman  Coffin,  daughter  of  Samuel  Coffin,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  (Fox)  Ayer.  Dr.  Jones 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1858,  Master  of  Arts,  1861  ;  from  his  alma  mater 
he  also  received  the  honorary  degree  of  S.  T.  D.,  1892. 
After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia,  and  graduated  in  1861.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Diaconate,  May  24,  1861,  and  to  the  Priesthood  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1862.     After  serv- 
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ing  his  Diaconate  under  his  father  in  New  York  City,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  where  he  organ-, 
ized  Christ  Church  Parish,  October,  1863,  and  remained 
Rector  of  the  church  for  eleven  years,  resigning  in  1874 
to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  he  has  served  as  Rector  for  forty  years.  During 
that  period  he  has  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  eccles- 
iastical affairs  of  the  Dioceses  of  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
Bethlehem,  i.  c,  Examining  Chaplain  1876-80;  president  of 
the  North-Western  Convocation  (now  Archdeaconry  of 
Scranton)  ;  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  1876-87, 
when  he  refused  to  be  re-elected;  Deputy  to  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Church,  1886- 1905  ;  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  continuously  1876- 191 4.  He  was  also  for 
years  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  Judge  John  N.  Con- 
yngham  was  the  President.  He  was  a  Director  of  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library  from  18S1-1914,  and  President  of 
the  same  1893-1914;  Vice  President  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  1882-1914.  He  has  for  the 
past  forty  years  or  more  been  Past  Master,  Past  Patriarch, 
and  Past  Commander  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Chapter  and 
Commandery  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts ;  Past  Grand  Pre- 
late, Grand  Commandery  Knight  Templars  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  honorary  member  Dieu  le  Veut  Commandery, 
Wilkes-Barre.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  1894-1914,  in  right 
of  his  ancestor,  Asa  Bullard,  who  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  Dr.  Jones'  church  work  was  probably  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mother  Par- 
ish having  charge  of  seven  Mission  Chapels,  and  the  Rector 
a  staff  of  five  Assistant  Pastors. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Jones  descends  from  Tristram  Coffin,  of 
Butlers,  parish  of  Brixton,  county  Devon,  England,  who 
died  1602.  Tristman  Coffin,  1609-81,  had  Tristram,  Jr.,  who 
married  Judith  Greenleaf,  1602- 1705,  and  had  Nathaniel, 
who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Brockle- 
bank,  and  had  John,  who  married  Judith  Greenleaf,  1692- 
1772,  and  had  William,  who  married  Sarah  Hazletine, 
whose  son  Enoch  married  Lois  Cavis,  and  had  Samuel,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Jones.    He  married  Harriet  Fox  Ayer. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Jones  had  six  children : 
1.      Harriet    Louise,    B.    D.,    Columbia    University;    1908, 
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Instructor  in  English,  Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  2.  Lawrence 
Bullarcl,  Yale  College,  A.  B.,  1894;  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  County  Bar,  1896.  He  married,  June  15,  1899, 
Martha  Phelps  Bennett ;  children,  Henry  Lawrence,  George 
Bennett  and  Nelson.  3.  Helen  Crocker,  died  an  infant. 
4.  Carleton  Coffin,  Yale  College,  A.  B.,  1898,  married  Octo- 
ber 2,  1906,  Mabel  Haddock ;  children,  Kathrine  Carleton, 
Carleton  Haddock.  5.  Gertrude  Fox,  a  graduate  of  John 
Hopkins  Hospital  School  for  Nurses  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, married  June  20,  1907,  James  Pryor  Williamson. 
6.  Paul,  A.  B.,  Yale  College,  1902,  B.  D.,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary,  1906.  Pie  was  elected  Rt.  Rev- 
erend Bishop  of  Utah,  and  consecrated  1914;  married,  June 
13,  1913,  Mary  Balch ;  children,  Barbara  Spaulding. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 


MOSES  WALLER  WADHAMS. 

Moses  Waller  Wadhams,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
Luzerne  county  bar,  died  January  10,  191 5,  at  his  residence, 
275  South  Franklin  street.  Mr.  Wadhams  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Elijah  Catlin 
Wadhams  of  this  city,  and  his  wife,  Esther  Taylor  (French) 
Wadhams,  both  of  whom  left  their  impress  on  the  social  and 
civil  records  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Elijah  Wadhams  having  been 
for  twenty-five  years  a  merchant,  for  twenty  years  justice 
of  the  peace,  director  for  many  years  of  Wyoming  National 
Bank,  and  president  and  director  of  First  National  Bank  of 
this  city.  He  was  the  State  Senator  from  Luzerne  county 
in*  1876  and  active  in  church  and  Masonic  history. 

The  Wadhams  family  trace  its  descent  from  John  Wad- 
hams, who  came  from  Somersetshire,  England,  to  W ethers- 
field,  Conn.,  in  1645.  His  son,  John,  and  Hannah  (Bidwell) 
Wadhams,  of  W ether sfield,  had  Noah  Wadhams,  who 
married  Anne  Hurlbut,  both  of  Goshen,  Connecticut, 
whose  son,  Reverend  Noah  Wradhams,  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Ingersoll,  were  active  in  the  life  of  the  church  in 
the  Wryoming  Valley.  Rev.  Noah  Wadhams,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  and  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  chosen  in  1768  as  their  Pastor  to 
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go  with  a  colony  from  Connecticut  into  the  wilderness  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  at  Plymouth.  Several 
years  before  his  death  in  1806,  "he  became  a  noted  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church,  making  long  journeys  on 
horseback  through  that  then  wilderness  country." 

Their  son,  Calvin  Wadhams,  who  married  Esther  Waller 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Wadhams  of 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  who  married  Clorinda  Starr  Catlin,  and  gave 
to  Wilkes-Barre  Hon.  Elijah  Catlin  Wadhams,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Esther  Waller  Wad- 
hams, the  wife  of  Hon.  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker,  and 
Calvin  Wadhams,  whose  widow,  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Lynde 
Wadhams,  is  still  with  us.  This  genealogical  tree  records 
seven  generations,  whose  history  adds  lustre  to  this  section 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Moses  Waller  Wadhams  was  born  in  Plymouth,  August  2, 
1858.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  preparatory  school  of 
the  late  William  Robert  Kingman  of  this  city,  and  entering 
Dartmouth  College  at  Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire,  grad- 
uated Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1888.  He  then  entered  the  law 
office  of  "Edwin  P.  and  J.  Vaughan  Darling"  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  after  the  usual  course  of  study  was  admitted  to 
the  Luzerne  county  bar,  October  10,  1885,  continuing  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  within  a  few  years.  He  was 
active  in  social  and  business  life,  very  fond  of  study  and 
much  devoted  to  his  books  and  gifted  in  literature  and  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  the  city  from  1892  to  1914;  member  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  from  1895 
to  1914,  and  of  the  Westmoreland  Club  since  1896.  He  was 
a  communicant  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  city  since  June,  1906. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 


Owing  to  the  severe  illness  of  the  Historiographer  further  Bio- 
graphical notices  of  members  must  be  deferred  to  Volume  XV. 
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MEMBERS  DECEASED  SINCE  ISSUE  OF  VOLUME  XIII. 


LIFE. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Abbott,  died  December  3,  1914. 
Henry  Harrison  Harvey,  died  February  4,  191 5. 
James  C.  Haydon,  died  May  29,  191 5. 
Charles  James  Shoemaker,  died  September  23,  191 5. 

ANNUAL. 

Luther  Curran  Darte,  died  May  1,  1913. 

George  H.  Flanagan,  died  January  10,  1915. 

Hon.  George  Steele  Ferris,  died  April  1,  1914. 

Edmund  Hurlbut,  died  October  30,  191 2. 

Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Jones,  S.  T.  D.,  died  June  17,  1914. 

George  Brubaker  Kulp,  died  February  15,  191 5. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilbur  Palmer,  died  February  15,  1913. 

Captain  Cyrus  Straw,  died  March  7,  191 5. 

Moses  Waller  Wadhams,  died  January  10,  191 5. 

HONORARY. 

Charles  Francis  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  died  October 
8,  1913. 

CORRESPONDING. 

Robert  Alonzo  Brock,  died  July  11,  1914. 
General  John  S.  Clark. 
Christopher  Eldridge  Hawley. 
Frederic  Nesbitt,  died  June  21,  191 1. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915. 


PRESIDENT. 

IRVING  ARIEL  STEARNS. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  JOHN  BUTLER  WOODWARD. 
Dr.  LEWIS  HARLOW  TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM  HILLARD  CONYNGHAM. 
COL.  DORRANCE  REYNOLDS. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY  AND  LIBRARIAN. 

Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN. 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN. 

Miss  ERNESTINE  MARTIN  KAEHLIN. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

SAMUEL  COGSWELL  CHASE. 

TREASURER. 

CHARLES  WILBER  LAYCOCK. 

TRUSTEES. 

ANDREW  FINE  DERR,  ANDREW  HUNLOCK, 

ISAAC  MINER  THOMAS,  RICHARD  SHARPE, 

HENRY  HERBERT  ASHLEY. 

CURATORS. 

Archaeology— CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 
Numismatics— Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN. 
Mineralogy— WILLIAM   REYNOLDS  RICKETTS. 
Palaeontology— JOSHUA  LEWIS  WELTER. 
Palaeobotany— PROF.  WILLIAM  E.  TRAXLER. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

OSCAR  JEWELL  HARVEY. 

PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN. 

Miss  MYRA  POLAND. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  CODDINGTON. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

ANDREW  HUXLOCK. 
RICHARD  SHARPE. 
HEXRY   HERBERT   ASHLEY. 
ANDREW  FINE  DERR. 
ISAAC  MINER  THOMAS. 

CABINET. 

IRVING  ARIEL  STEARNS. 
WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  RICKETTS. 
CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 
Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN. 
JOSHUA  LEWIS  WALTER. 
WILLIAM  E.  TRAXLER. 


ANNUAL  COMMITTEES. 

PUBLISHING. 

Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 

Miss  MYRA  POLAND. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  CODDINGTON. 

ESSAYS  AND  PAPERS. 

ROBERT  VAN   ALSTINE   NORRIS,   Chairman. 

JOHN  CLOYES  BRIDGMAN. 

ARCHIBALD  DeWITT  SMITH. 

JOSHUA  LEWIS  WELTER. 

Rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN. 

INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  Plymouth,  Chairman. 

ROBERT  PACKER  BRODHEAD,  Kingston. 

STEPHEN  BEERS  BENNETT,  West  Pittston. 

Dr.  ARCHIE  CARVER  SHOEMAKER,  Pittston. 

WALTER  CORAY  SUTHERLAND,  Pittston. 

Miss  EMMA  J.  JENKINS,  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  AMELIA  MARIA  KENNEDY,  Scranton. 

ARTHUR  D.  DEAN,  Scranton. 

WILLIAM  ALONZO  WILCOX,  Scranton. 

GEORGE  BAKER  HILLMAN. 

Miss  MARTHA  ADELIA  MAFFET. 

JAMES  F.  LABAGH,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Miss  SARAH  WOOD  CRARY,  Shickshinny. 

TO  ASSIST  HISTORIAN. 

OSCAR  JEWEL  HARVEY. 
CHARLES  WELLES  BIXBY. 
FREDERICK  CHARLES  KIRKENDALL. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Gen.  CHARLES  BOWMAN  DOUGHERTY. 
GILBERT  STEWART  McCLINTOCK. 
PAUL  BEDFORD. 
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HONORARY. 


Joseph  Barrell,  Ph.  D. 

Reuben  Nelson  Davis. 

Hon.  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.  D. 

James  Furman  Kemp,  Ph.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Levering.  D.  D. 

Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery. 

Frederick  B.  Peck,  Ph.  D. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 

Hon.  Henry  Blackman  Plumb. 


Joseph  George  Rosengarten,  LL.  D. 
♦Charles.  F.  Richardson,  Ph.D.,Litt.D. 
William  Bcrrvman  Scott,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Stewart,  Ph.  D. 
Lion  Gardiner  Tvler,  LL.  D. 
Rev.Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield.LL.D. 
David  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  F.  G.  S.  A. 
Rev.  William  M.  Beauchamp,  S.T.D. 


CORRESPONDING. 


Felix  Ansart. 

rxlwin  Swift  Balch. 

Thomas  Willing  Balch. 

Edmund  Mills  Barton. 

T.  V.  Braidwood. 

D.  L.  Belden. 

Alfred  Franklin  Berlin. 

Maynard  Bixby. 

John  Seymour  Ball. 

♦Robert  Alonzo  Brock,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  LL.  B. 

George  Butler. 

Pierce  Butler. 

*Gen.  John  S.  Clark. 

D.  M.  Collins. 

Stewart  Culin. 

Samuel  L.  Cutter. 

John  H.  Dager. 

♦Charles  Edmund  Dana. 

Horatio  Nelson  Darton. 

Harry  Cassel  Davis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bayard  Dod.  A.  M. 

Elnathan  F.  Duren. 

George  M.  El  wood. 

Prof.  William  Frear,  Ph.  D. 

Hon.  John  Gosse  Freeze. 

Frank  Butler  Gay. 

Jacob  K.  Griffith. 

William  Griffith. 

P.  C.  Gritman. 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey. 

Stephen  Harding. 

David  Chase  Flarrington. 

•Deceased. 


A.  L.  Hartwell. 

♦Christopher  E.  Hawley. 

Granville  Henry. 

Thomas  Cramer  Hopkins,  Ph.  D. 

Ray  Greene  Hiding,  Sc.  D. 

Hon.  William  Hunting  Jessup. 

Charles  Johnson. 

John  Wolfe  Jordan,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Kidder. 

Rev.  Cornelius  Rutser  Lane,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Loomis. 

Hon.  John  Maxwell. 

Edward  Miller. 

Millard  P.  Murray. 

Arthur  C.  Parker. 

John  Peters. 

James  H.  Phinney. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Pearce. 

William  Poillon. 

S.  R.  Reading. 

J.  C.  Rhodes. 

Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  M.  D. 

H.  N.  Rust,  M.  D. 

Lieut.  Henry  M.  M.  Richards. 

William  M.  Samson. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  (Griffith)  Sanderson. 

W.  H.  Starr. 

Thomas  Sweet,  M.  D. 

*Hon.  Charles  Tubbs. 

Samuel  French  Wadhams. 

Abraham  Waltham. 

Mrs.  Margaret  (Lacoe)  White. 

William  Alonzo  Wilcox. 
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tLIFE   MEMBERS. 

By  payment  of  $ioo. 

FOUNDERS. 

♦James  Plater  Dennis. 
♦Col.  John  Butler  Conyngham. 
*Hon.  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt. 
♦Hon.  Stanley  Woodward. 


JBENEFACTORS. 


♦George  Slocum  Bennett. 
Eckley  Brinton  Coxe,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sophia  E.  (Norris)   Coxe. 
Mrs.  Sophie  G.  (Fisher)  Coxe. 
Miss  Amelia  Baird  Hollenback. 
John  Welles  Hollenback. 
Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 
Andrew  Hunlock. 
Fred  Morgan  Kirby. 
♦Frederick  Charles  Johnson,  M.  D. 
♦Hon.  Charles  Abbott  Miner. 
*Sidney  Roby  Miner. 
Abram  Nesbitt. 


♦Miss  Lucy  W.  Abbott. 

♦Lucius  Ashley. 

♦Mrs.  Caroline  (Beadle)  Ashley. 

Henry  Herbert  Ashley. 

Thomas  Henry  Atherton. 

♦Miss  Emily  Isabella  Alexander. 

♦Gustav  Adolph  Bauer. 

♦Joseph  Habersham  Bradley,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Emily  Fuller  Bedford. 

George  Reynolds  Bedford. 

♦Mrs.  Priscilla   (Lee)   Bennett. 

♦Miss  Martha  Bennet. 

Charles  Welles  Bixby. 

♦William  Brisbane,  M.  D. 

Robert  Packer  Broadhead. 

♦Samuel  LeRoi  Brown. 

Mrs.  Emily  (Ryman)   Burlingham. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bennett  (Phelps)  Burrows. 

George  H.  Catlin. 

Hon.  Sterling  Ross  Catlin. 

John  Nesbitt  Conyngham. 

William  Hillard  Conyngham. 

♦William  Lord  Conyngham. 

♦Mrs.  Mae   (Turner)    Conyngham. 

♦Alexander  Brinton  Coxe. 

♦Hon.  Eckley  Brinton  Coxe. 

♦John  M.  Crane. 

♦Deceased. 


Abram  Goodwin  Nesbitt. 
♦Isaac  Smith  Osterhout. 
♦Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Laning)  Smith. 
Abram  Nesbitt  Smythe. 
Samuel  Nesbitt  Smythe. 
Mrs.  Sara  (Nesbitt)  Smythe. 
Irving  Ariel  Stearns. 
♦Gen.  William  Sterling  Ross. 
Mrs.  Emily  Hollenback  Taylor. 
Miss  Anna  Hollenback  Taylor. 
Lewis  Harlow  Taylor,  M.  D. 
♦Edward  Welles. 


♦Nathan  Beach  Crary. 

♦Hon.  Edmund  Lovell  Dana. 

♦Edward  Payson  Darling. 

Thomas  Darling. 

♦Mrs.  Alice  (McClintock)  Darling. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ellen  (Dickson)  Darte. 

Andrew  Fine  Derr. 

Andrew  Fine  Derr,  Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lowrie  Derr. 

Miss  Katherine  Dickson  Derr. 

♦Mrs.  Mary  D.  (Fell)  Derr. 

Mrs.  Harriet  (Lowrie)  Derr. 

♦Henry  Haupt  Derr. 

Thompson  Derr,  2d. 

♦Allan  Hamilton  Dickson.. 

Mrs.  Kate   (Pettebone)   Dickson. 

♦Rev.  John  Dorrance,  D.  D. 

*Hon.  Jesse  Fell. 

*Liddon  Flick. 

♦Hon.  Charles  Dorrance  Foster. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Hoagland)  Foster. 

Alexander  Farnham. 

♦Lt.  Joseph  Wright  Graeme,  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  (Wright)  Guthrie. 

♦Col.  Elisha  Atherton  Hancock. 

♦Hon.  Garrick  Mallery  Harding. 

♦Henry  Harrison  Harvey. 
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♦Jameson  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Jennie  (DeWitt)  Harvey. 

*James  C.  Haydon. 

Frederick  Hillman. 

George  Baker  Hillman. 

*Henry  Baker  Hillman. 

Miss  Anna  Welles  Hollenback. 

Miss  Julietta  Geneve  Hollenback. 

♦George  Matson  Hollenback. 

♦Miss  Elizabeth  Walter  Horton. 

♦Francis  William  Hunt. 

♦Charles  Farmer  Ingham,  M.  D. 

Frederick  Green  Johnson. 

♦Edwin  Horn  Jones. 

♦Richard  Jones. 

♦Ralph  Dupuy  Lacoe. 

♦William  Arthur  Lathrop. 

♦William  Tompkins. 

♦Woodward  Leavenworth. 

♦Woodward  Leavenworth,  Jr. 

George  Cahoon  Lewis. 

♦Edward  Sterling  Loop. 

Charles  Noyes  Loveland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shepard  Loveland. 

♦George  Loveland. 

♦William  Loveland. 

♦William  Ross  Maffet.. 

♦Col.  John  Miner  Carey  Marble. 

Alvin  Markle. 

Andrew  Hamilton  McClintock. 

♦Mrs.  Augusta   (Cist)   McClintock. 

Col.  Asher  Miner. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ross  (Atherton)  Miner. 

Charles  Howard  Miner,  M.  D. 

♦Charles  Morgan. 

♦Lawrence  Myers. 

♦Frederick  Nesbitt. 

♦George  Francis  Nesbitt. 

Miss  Fredericka  Nesbitt. 

♦Ralph  Nesbitt. 

♦Mrs.  Sara  Myers  (Goodwin)  Nesbitt 

Daniel  Edwards  Newell. 

Mrs.  Esther   (Shoemaker)   Norris. 

♦Lewis  Compton  Paine. 

♦Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer. 

♦Rev.  Nathan  Grier  Parke,  D.  D. 

♦Charles  Parrish. 

♦Mrs.  Mary  (Conyngham)   Parrish. 

Mrs.  Ella  (Reets)  Parish. 

♦Calvin  Parsons. 

♦Deceased. 


Maj.  Oliver  Alphonsa  Parsons. 

Joseph  Emmet  Patterson. 

William  Grant  Payne. 

William  Theodore  Payne. 

♦Payne  Pettebone. 

♦Francis  Alexander  Phelps. 

♦John  Case  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Martha   (Bennett)   Phelps. 

Rollo  Green  Plumb. 

William  John  Raeder. 

♦John  Reichard,  Jr. 

♦Benjamin  Reynolds. 

♦Mrs.AnnieB.(Dorrance)  Reynolds. 

Col.  Dorrance  Reynolds,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Miss  Edith  Lindsley  Reynolds. 

♦Col.  George  Murray  Reynolds. 

Schuyler  Lee  Reynolds. 

♦William  Champion  Reynolds. 

Robert  Bruce  Ricketts,  2d. 

William  Reynolds  Ricketts. 

♦Ferdinand   Vandevere   Rockafellow. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  (Rose)   Ryman. 

♦William  Penn  Ryman. 

Miss  Rosalys  Ryman. 

Theodore  F.  Ryman. 

Joseph  John  Schooley. 

Miss  Caroline  Johnston  Sharpe. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery  Sharpe. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Sharpe. 

♦Richard  Sharpe,  Sr. 

Richard  Sharpe. 

Richard  Sharpe,  Jr. 

♦Mrs.  Sally  (Patterson)  Sharpe. 

Miss  Sallie  Sharpe. 

Miss  Rosa  Duncan  Sharpe. 

♦Arthur  Yeager  Shepherd. 

♦Addison  Alexander  Sterling. 

Forrest  Garrison  Stevens. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Covell  (Maffet)  Stevens. 

Walter  S.  Stewart,  M.  D. 

♦Charles  Jones  Shoemaker. 

Irving  Stearns  Shoemaker. 

Mrs.  C.  W.   (Scranton)    Shoemaker. 

Mrs.  Esther  (Stearns)  Shoemaker. 

Miss  Jane  Augusta  Shoemaker. 

♦Hon.  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker. 

♦Levi  Ives  Shoemaker,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Kirkbride  Sturdevant. 

James  Sutton. 

♦John  Henry  Swoyer. 
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Miss  Katharine  Conyngham  Snyder. 
Miss  Eleanor  Parrish  Snyder. 
Mrs.  Emily  (Hollenback)  Taylor. 
♦Mrs.  Ellen  E.  (Miner)  Thomas. 
♦Percy  Rntter  Thomas. 
Miss  Sallie  Brinton  Thomas. 
♦Ephriam  Troxell. 
Miss  Rosa  Troxell. 
Mrs.  Martha   (Sharpe)   Tucker. 
John  Augustus  Turner. 
Louis  Hollenback  TwyefTorth. 
*Hon.  Samuel  Gonsalus  Turner. 
♦Stephen  Buckingham  Vaughn. 
♦Mrs.  Esther  T.(  French)  Wadhams. 
♦Calvin  Wadhams. 


Raymond  Lynde  Wadhams,  M.  D. 

♦Rev.  David  Jewett  Waller. 

Edward  Welles,  J-. 

*Rev.  Henry  Hunter  Welles,  D.  D. 

George  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Christopher  Wren. 

Anthony  Lawrence  Williams. 

♦Mrs.  Emilv  L.  (Cist)  Wright. 

♦Harrison  Wright,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Harrison  Wright,  3d. 

George  Riddle  Wright. 

♦Hon.  Jacob  Ridgway  Wright. 

John  B.  Yeager. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  (Myers)  Yeager. 

♦Elias  Baylits  Yordy. 


♦Deceased. 


Total  Life  Members  .   .  212 


EXTRACT  FROM  BY-LAWS. 

fThe  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  one  time  by  a  member  not  in 
arrears,  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member,  with  an  exemption  from  all 
future  payments. 

"All  moneys  received  on  account  of  life  membership,  shall  be  securely  in- 
vested by  the  Trustees  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  shall  form  a  fund  to 
be  called  "The  Life  Membership  Fund',  the  interest  only  of  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  uses  of  the  Society. 

$"Any  person  contributing  to  the  Society  at  one  time  a  fund  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Life  Members  with  the 
title  of  'Benefactor'.    The  Life  Membership  list  shall  be  published  annually." 


The  life  member  is  entitled  to  all  the  publications  and  privileges  of  the 
Society,  free,  and  by  the  payment  of  his  fee  establishes  a  permanent  memorial 
of  his  name  which  never  expires,  but  always  bears  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society.    His  is  therefore  always  a  living  membership. 


ROLL  OF   MEMBERSHIP. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Mrs.  Mary  S.  (Butler)  Ayres. 

Shepherd  Ayres. 

Theodore  Strong  Barber. 

Jesse  Beadle. 

Andre  Alden  Beaumont. 

Col.  Eugene  Beauharnais  Beaumont, 

Paul  Bedford.  [U.S.A. 

Reuben  Nelson  Bennett. 

Stephen  Beers  Bennett. 

Ziba  Piatt  Bennett. 

James  Martin  Boland. 

Prof.  Jacob  P.  Breidinger. 

Thomas  W.  Brown. 

John  Cloves  Bridgman. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Buckman. 

Ernest  Ustick  Buckman,  M.  D. 

J.  Arthur  Bullard,  M.  D. 

E.  L.  Bullock. 

William  Overfield  Bunnell,  M.  D. 

Douglass  Bunting. 

Miss  Mary  Gillette  Brundage. 

Henry  C.  Carr. 

Edmund  Nelson  Carpenter. 

Walter  Samuel  Carpenter. 

Benjamin  Harold  Carpenter. 

William  Henry  Castle. 

Frederick  M.  Chase. 

Samuel  Cogswell  Chase. 

Miss  Martha  L.  Crary. 

Miss  Sara  Wood  Crary. 

George  Frederick  Codclington. 

Herbert  Conyngham. 

Mrs.  Bertha  (Wright)  Conyngham. 

Johnson  R.  Coolbaugh. 

Prof.  James  Martin  Coughlin. 

Franck  George  Darte. 

♦Luther  Curran  Darte. 

A.  Livingston  Davenport. 

Arthur  D.  Dean. 

William  H.  Dean. 

Harold  Davenport  Deemer. 

Chester  Berger  Derr. 

Oscar  Herbert  Dilley. 

J.  Benjamin  Dimmick. 

Gen.  Charles  Bowman  Dougherty. 

Miss  Helen  Dougherty. 

Francis  Douglass. 

Mrs.  Ella  (Bicking)  Emory. 

Charles  Enzian. 

Barnet  Miller  Espy. 

Rev.  James  McCulloch  Farr,  D.  D. 

♦George  H.  Flanagan. 

♦Deceased. 


♦Alexander  Gray  Fell,  M.  D. 

Daniel  Acklev  Fell,  Jr. 

Ralph  Winrleld  Ferrell. 

♦Hon.  George  Steele  Ferris. 

Harry  Livingston  French. 

Joseph  E.  Fleitz. 

Mrs.  Blandine  J.  Foster. 

Ferdinand  S.  Fowler. 

Hon.  Henry  Amzi  Fuller. 

Edmund  Junius  Gates. 

Charles  K.  Gloman. 

Charles  H.  Gillam. 

Edward  Gunster. 

♦John  Charles  Haddock. 

Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  Hand. 

William  G.  Harding. 

Miss  Caroline  Ives  Harrower. 

Charles  D.  S.  Harrower. 

Miss  Mary  Harvey. 

Oscar  Jewell  Harvey. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  Jr. 

Lord  Butler  Hiilard. 

Oliver  Charles  Hiilard. 

Tuthill  Reynolds  Hiilard. 

Arthur  Hillman. 

John  Justin  Hines. 

S.  Alexander  Hodge. 

Lyman  H.  Howe. 

John  T.  Howell,  M.  D. 

♦Miss  Augusta  Hoyt. 

Charles  Frederick  Huber. 

John  M.  Humphreys. 

W.  Frank  Flughes. 

Miss  Anna  Mercer  Hunt. 

Charles  Parrish  Hunt. 

Lea  Hunt. 

♦Edmund  Huflburt. 

Benjamin  W.  Jenkins. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Jenkins. 

John  E.  Jenkins. 

Albert  Beardsley  Jessup. 

George  D.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Georgia  P.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Grace  (Derr)  Johnson. 

♦Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Jones,  S.T.D. 

Harry  E.  Jordan. 

Miss  Ernestine  Martin  Kaehlin. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Maria  (Carter)  Kennedy. 

Frederick  Charles  Kirkendall. 

Charles  P.  Knapp,  M.  D. 

♦George  Brubaker  Kulp. 

James  F.  Labagh. 
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Elmer  Henry  Lawatl,  Miss  Marion  Virginia  Rudrauff. 

Charles  Wilber  Laycock.  Leslie  Sturdevant  Ryman. 

George  Washington  Leach,  Tr.  John  Edward  Sayre. 

Edwin  T.  Long.  Rabbi  Marcus  Salzman. 

Charles  W.  Lee.  Christian  H.  Scharer. 

Henry  Lees.  Miss  Cornelia  Wilcox  Stark. 

Charles  Jonas  Long.  *Capt.  Cyrus  Straw. 

Mrs.  Dora  (Rosenbaum)  Long.  Seli^man  J.  Strauss. 

Miss  Martha  Adelia  Maffet.  Har^-  Clavton  Shepherd. 

Harry  Clark  Mason.  William  Carver  Shepherd. 

Andrew  Todd  McCHntock.  Walter  Carlton  Sterling. 

Gilbert  Stewart  McCHntock.  Rev.  W'infield  Scott  Stites. 

George  Roberts  McLean.  Harry  B.  Schooley. 

William  Swan  McLean,  Sr.  Archie  Carver  Shoemaker,  M.  D. 

William  Swan  McLean,  Jr.  Harold  Mercer  Shoemaker. 

Granville  Thomas  Matlack,  M.  D.  Hon.  William  J.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Helen  (Reynolds)  Miller.  Mrs.  Mary  (Whittaker)  Son. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Morgan.  Archibald  DeWritt  Smith. 

Charles  Evans  Morgan.  Ernest  Gray  Smith. 

Eugene  Worth  Mulligan.  Dr.  Louise  M.  Stoeckel-Lunquist. 

Charles  Francis  Murray.  Frank  Sturdevant  Stone. 

George  Nicholson.  William  Romaine  Stull. 

Samuel  T.  Nicholson.  Dunning  Sturdevant. 

Robert  VanAlstine  Norris.  Mrs.  Mary  Stark  Sturdevant. 

Robert  VanAlstine  Norris,  Jr.  Guy  Sturdevant. 

Mrs.  Anna  (Miner)  Oliver.  William  Henry  Sturdevant. 

*Miss  Frances  J.  Overton.  Walter  Coray  Sutherland. 

Miss  Priscilla  Lee  Paine.  Prof.  W'illiam  E.  Traxler. 

*Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer.  Miss  Mary  L.  Trescott. 

Frank  Pardee.  Isaac  Miner  Thomas. 

Major  Harry  W.  Pierce.  Rev.  Frederick  von  Krug,  D.  D. 

Israel  Piatt  Pardee.  Theodore  Constant  VanStorch,  Jr. 

Frank  Ellsworth  Parkhurst.  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Lynde  Wadhams. 

William  Henry  Peck.  *Moses  W'aller  Wadhams. 

Miss  Myra  Poland.  Raloh  Holberton  Wadhams. 

Frank  Puckey.  Levi  Ellmaker  Waller. 

Robert  A.  Quinn.  Samuel  D.  Wrarriner. 

John  W.  Raeder.  William  O.  Washburn. 

Tohn  Butler  Reynolds.  Hon.  Louis  Arthur  Watres. 

Mrs.  Mabel  (Doudge)  Reynolds.  Hon.  Frank  W.  Wheaton; 

Hon.  Charles  Edmund  Rice.  Henry  Hunter  Welles,  Jr. 

Philip  F.  Rice.  Mrs.  Stella  H.  Welles. 

William  Henry  Richmond.  Theodore  Ladd  Welles. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Reynolds)  Ricketts.  Joshua  Lewis  Welter. 

Col.  Robert  Bruce  Ricketts.  Tames  Pryor  Williamson. 

Robert  Patterson  Robinson.  William  Dwight  White. 

J.  Irving  Roe,  M.  D.  Hon.  John  Butler  Woodward. 

Arthello  Ross  Root.  Frederick  E.  Zerby. 

♦Deceased.                                       Annual  Members  .  .  199 
Died n 

Living 188 

Life  Members    .  .   .  212 

Total 400 
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Abbott,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Miner),  174, 

177,  204. 
Abbott,  Fuller,  201,  204. 
Abbott,   Miss  Lucy  W.,  29,  269. 
Adams,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  169. 
Adams,  Hon.  John,  91,  109,  156,  157, 

172,  180. 
Adams,  Hon.  John  O.,  82,  109,  132-137. 

146,  136,  168-169,  172,  178-191,  195, 

196,  234,  235,  252. 
Adams,  Mrs.  John  O.,  157,  164,  204. 
Albright,  Caroline  M.,  253. 
Ames,  Fisher,  84. 
Anheuser,  Henry  C,  76. 
Arndt,  Alexander  H..  253. 
Ashburner,  Charles  A..  35. 
Aspinwall,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  136. 
Atherton,  Caroline  Ann,  256. 
Atherton,  Elisha,  251,  256. 
Atherton,  Eliza  Ross,  256. 
Ayer,  Harriet  (Fox),  265. 

Baets,  Adam,   262. 

Bailey,  Jeremiah,  128. 

Bailey,  Capt.,  204. 

Bailey,  Daniel  G.,  253. 

Bailey,  Hannah,   252. 

Baker,  Miss  M.  Louise,  19. 

Balch,  Mary,  267. 

Baldwin,  Samuel,  251. 

Baldwin,  Andrew  J.,  255. 

Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  242. 

Barber,  Mary,  256. 

Barber,  Mary  Ann,  255. 

Barber,  John,  256. 

Barber,  Emily,  256. 

Barbour,  Gov.  James,  169. 

Barlow,  Joel,  64. 

Barnes,  Malvina  F.,  254. 

Barber,  Sarah  F.,  262. 

Barney,  Elvira,  261. 

Barre,  Col.  Isaac,  223. 

Bartlett,  John,  234. 

Bartlett,  Orrin  D.,  261. 

Barlow,  Hon.  'Ira  M.,  265. 

Blackman,  William,  255. 

Blackman,  Julia,  252. 

Biackstone,  Sir  William,  77,  90,   104. 

Blair,  Brice  S.,  259. 

Blackberry,  Billy,  85. 

Blake,  W.  O.,  236. 

Brace,  John  S.,  28. 

Bradley,  Capt.  Abraham,  107. 

Bradley,  Dr.,  133. 

Beargen,  Elizabeth,  261. 

Beaumont,  Mrs.  Andrew,  230. 

Beaumont,  Hon.  Andrew,  210. 

Beaumont,  Julia,   255. 

Bean,  Jesse  M.,  260. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  265. 

Becker,  Mary  Ann,  261. 

Bedford,  George  R.,  22. 

Behee,  Francis  L.,  262. 


Bell,  Rufus  J.,  259. 

Bell,  Hon.  John,  154. 

Benedict,  Mary,  255. 

Benning,  George  P.,  260. 

Belding,  Rufus,  259. 

Bennett,  Alden  I.,  252. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Martha  Phelps,  267. 

Bennett,  Ziba,  201. 

Bennet,  Mary  Ann,  252. 

Bennet,  Washington,  252. 

Bertels,  Clementine,  256. 

Bertels,  Elizabeth,  256. 

Bertels,  Tacob,   256. 

Bertels,  Mary  M.,  261. 

Bertels,  Rebecca.  256. 

Bcttle,  Martha  C,  253. 

Beltle,  Samuel,  251. 

Brees,  Maria,  252. 

Brent,  173. 

Brent,  lion.  William  Lee,  146,  147, 

173. 
Bevans,  Jane  Ann,  252. 
Berlin,  Alfred  F.,  247,  249. 
Biddle,  Nicholas,  128,  129,  171. 
Biddle,   171. 
Bidwell,  Hannah,  267. 
Bird,  James,  117-126. 
Bixby,  Charles  W.,    11-21. 
Brightley,  Charles  H.,  254. 
Brinton,  S.,  174. 
Brinton,  Miss  Mary,  203. 
Brittain,   Efiza,  255. 
Bolles,  Stephen,  258. 
Bonapart,  Emp.  Napoleon,  83,  92,218. 
Booth,  Frances  Ann,  252. 
Bostwick,  Eliza,  251. 
Boswell,  Charles,  203. 
Bowell,  James,  222. 
Bower,  Elizabeth,  254. 
Bowkley,  Joel,   116. 
Bowman,  Col.  Alexander  H.,  207. 
Bowman,  Caroline,  251. 
Bowman,  Ebenezer,  75,  77. 
Bowman,  Ellen  Stuart,  252. 
Bowman,  Eliza,  251. 
Bowman,  Capt.  Francis  L.,  259. 
Bowman,   Col.   Isaac.   240. 
Bowman,  Isidore,  259. 
Bowman,  Lucy  E.,  251. 
Bowman,  Rev.  Samuel,  252. 
Bowman,  Capt.  Samuel,  75,  254. 
Bowman,  72. 
Boyd,  Dr.  Eben  L.,  252. 
Brock,  Robert  A.,  269. 
Brockett,  Dr.  Linus  P.,  136. 
Blodher,  Catherine,  254. 
Brocklebank,  Capt.   Samuel,  266. 
Brocklebank,  Sarah,  266. 
Brodhun,  Dorothy,  256. 
Brodhun,  George,   256. 
Brodhun,  Henry  Boniface,  256. 
Brooks,  Hon.   Preston,  167. 
Brothwell,  Capt.  Alden,  251. 
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Brown,  Mr.,  76  . 

Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  169. 

Brown,  Goold,  144. 

Brown,  John,  217,  218. 

Brown,  Susan,  253. 

Brownson, 

Buchanan,  Pres.  James,  130,   133,  135, 

159.   *76»  221. 
Buckingham,  Gov.  William  S.,  221. 
Buffington  Family,   17. 
Bullard,  Dr.  Artemus,  263-4. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Asa,  264,  266. 
Bullard,  Ebenezer  Waters,  264. 
Bullard,  Eunice  White,  264. 
Bullard,   Dr.  Jesse  Muson,  264. 
Bullard,  Dr.  Talbot,  264. 
Bullard,  Lucy  Ann,  263-4. 
Bullard,  Marie  Waters,  265. 
Buikely,  Elizabeth,  257. 
Bulkely,  Francis,  257. 
Buikely,  Jonathan,   257. 
Burgess,  Tristram,  235. 
Bushnell,  Ebenezer,   61,  62. 
Burdett,  Martha  C.,  262. 
Burr,  Hon.  Aaron,  22. 
Butler,  Miss  Ann,  75,  240. 
Butler,  Hon.  Chester  Pierce,  74,  218. 
Butler,  Eliza  R.,  234. 
Butler,  Frances,  253. 
Butler,  Col.  John,  211. 
Butler,  Mrs.  L.    (Thomas),  203,  210. 
Butler,  Lydia,  75. 
Butler,  Gen.  Lord,  75. 
Butler,  Nancy,  75. 
Butler,  Mrs.   Sarah  H.,   182. 
Butler,  Steuben,  74,  97,   104,   105,   108, 

240,  253. 
Butler,  Wm.  H.,  203,  255. 
Butler,  Col.  Zebulon-  8,  33. 
Brundage,  Asa,  257. 
Brundage,  Jane,  257. 
Brundage,  Moses  S.,  257. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  68,  215. 

Cahoon,  George,  74. 
Caldwell,  Jane,  240. 
Caldwell,  William,  240. 
Calhoun,  Hon.  John  C,  131. 
Camp,   William  M.,  261. 
Carpenter,  Isaac,  76. 
Carpenter,  Anna  Maria,  262. 
Carpenter,  Phebe  Ann,  262. 
Carpenter,  Thomas,   252. 
Carey,  Benjamin,  258. 
Carey,  Frances  S.,  253. 
Carey,  Matthew,  87,  88. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  215. 
Carkhuff,   121. 
Carr,  Henry  C,  28. 
Cass,  Gov.  Lewis,  159,  162,  210. 
Casey,  Catherine,   255. 
Catlin,  Dana,   108. 
Catlin,  Clarinda  S.,  268. 
Caris,  Lois,  266. 
Chamberlain,  Alfred,  261. 
Chandler,  Hon.  Joseph  R.,  210. 
Chase.  George  S.,  259. 
Chase,  Mr.,  65. 
Chapman,  Isaac  A.,   126,  208. 
Chapman,  Miss  Lydia,  63. 


Chapman,  Louisa  Trott,  231. 

Chapman,  Robert,   252. 

Chase,  John,  63,  65. 

Chase,  Samuel  C.,  21,  28.  , 

Clapp,  F.  G.,  48. 

Clark,  Charles  E.,  253. 

Clark,  H.   N.,   55. 

Clark,  Gen.  John  C, 

Clark,  Rev.  William  James,  253. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,   196,  235. 

Clarke,  Hon.  James,  171. 

Claxton,  Tohn,  254. 

Claxton,  Mary  N.,  234. 

Claxton,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  233,  254,  259. 

Clay.  Hon.  Henry,   131,   132,   146,   156, 

158,  167,  169,  170-172,  187,  189,  197. 
Craig,  Capt.  Neville  B.,   16. 
Craig,  Neville  B.,   16. 
Cranch,  Hon.  William,  150. 
Crary,  Miss  Martha  L.,  13. 
Craven,  Sarah  Ann,  252. 
Craver,  Elizabeth,  252. 
Crawford,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,   132. 
Cheyney,  Prof..   242. 
Crawford,  James  B.,  259. 
Chesterton,  T.   K.,    108. 
Creighton  Family,  17. 
Cist,  Jacob,  no,  114,  148. 

(Cist  &  Robinson.) 
Clift,  Jane  Maria,  256. 
Ctift,  Thomas,  256. 
Clift,  William,  256. 
Clinton,  Hon.    DeWitt,   167. 
Clizbe,  Ira,   144. 
Crissy,  J.,  207. 
Codman,   Gideon.   235. 
Coffin,  Enoch,  266. 
Coffin,  John,   266. 
Coffin,  Nathaniel,  266. 
Coffin,  Samuel,  265,  266. 
Coffin,   Sarah  Eastman,  265. 
Coffin,  Tristram,  266. 
Coffin,   William,   266. 
Collings,  Alice  M.,  262. 
Collings,  Mary,  255. 
Collings,  Mary  B.,  262. 
Colt,  Arnold,  86. 
Colt,  Charles,  201. 
Colt,  Fuller,  201. 
Colt,  Henry,  259. 
Conyngham,  Maj.  Charles  M.,  16. 
Conyngham,   Hon.   John   N.,   212,   230, 

231,   266. 
Conyngham,  Mary,  261. 
Cook,  Hon.  Daniel  P.,  15S. 
Cook,  John  E.,  218. 
Cook,  Hon.  William,  253. 
Cooper,  Rev.   Charles  D.,  255. 
Cooper,  Thomas  A.,  S6. 
Cooper,  Hon.  Thomas,  88-93. 
Courtright,  Elizabeth,  252. 
Cox,   Elizabeth,  258. 
Cox,   William,   258. 
Crosby,  Prof.  W.  O.,  46,  49. 
Crosswell.  Harry,  84. 
Culver,  Hiram,   254. 
Cushing,  Hon.  Caleb,  211,  213. 

Dana,  Hon.  Amasa,  77. 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  84. 
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Dana,  Charles  E.,   13. 
Dana,  Gen.  Edmund  L.,  254. 
Dana,  Prof.  James  I).,  50,  51. 
Dana,  Sarah  A.,  259. 
Dana,  Mrs.   75. 
Daggert,  Mary,  260. 
Dalgarno,  George,  255. 
Darling,  Edwin  P.,  268. 
Darling,  J.  Vaughn,  26S. 
Darte,  Lucius  C.,  269. 
Darton,  Nelson  II.,  14,  38. 
Davenport,  Elijah,  258. 
Davidson,  Dorothy,  260. 
D'Auterive,  Marigny,   137,   173. 
Davison,  Warren  W.,  259. 
Davenport,  Marinda,  259. 
Davison,  Judge,  75. 
Drake,  Mrs.  George  C.,  207. 
Draper,  Mrs.   Susan,   159. 

(Preston.) 
Dean,  William  Henry,  28. 
Deans,  250. 
Deen,  Perry,  261. 
Decker,  Barbara,  254. 
Denn,  Eliza  Ann,  262. 
Dennie,  Joseph,  84,  208. 
Dennis,  74. 
Dennis,  Ann  F.,  252. 
Dennis,   Elizabeth,  258. 
Dennis,  Col.  Jacob  J.,  74. 
Dennis,  John,  258. 
Dennis,  Mary  Ann,  258. 
Denison,  George,  251. 
Denison,  Martha  D.,  252. 
Denison,  Mary,  252. 
Denison,  Hon.  Nathan,  75. 
Derrah,  Samuel,  252. 
Derr,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  29. 
Derrick,  W.  S.,   124. 
Dreher,  Mrs.   Blanche  O.,   11. 
DeWitt,  Louisa,  234. 
Dickover,  Catherine,  257. 
Dickover,   Charles,  259. 
Dickover,  George,  257. 
Dickover,  Mary,  257. 
Dietrick,  Ella  G.,  262. 
Dietrick,  Eliza  Irene,  258. 
Dietrick,  James  M„  259. 
Difani,  Benedict,  255. 
Dillinger,  Jacob   S.,  262. 
Doane,  Rev.  George  W.,  D.  D.,  191. 
Dorrance,  Col.   Benjamin,  67,  75. 
Dorrance,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  201. 
Douglass,  Lt.  Henry.  259. 
Doughertv,  Miss  Helen,  28. 
Duane,  Rev.  R.  B„  256. 
Dunham,  William  R.,  260. 
DuPonceau,  Peter  S.,  136. 
Dupuy,  Jean  Francois,  62,  74. 
Dyer,  Miss,  70. 
Dyer,  Mr.,  201. 

Eaton,  Jane,  260. 
Edwards,  Rosetta,  259. 
Eickelberger,  Frederick  Myers,  254. 
Eiger,  Henry,  254. 
Elder,  Mary  S.,  259. 
Ellithorpe,  Ann  M.,  258. 
Ellithorpe,  Halomo  Augusta,  258. 
Ellithorpe,  Azairah,  258. 


Ellsworth,  Ruth  A.,  252. 
Ely,  Jane,  240. 
Emerson,   Ralph  Waldo,  68. 
Emley,  Anthony  H.,  253. 
Estill,   Hon.    Benjamin,    171. 
Estill,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  171. 
Evans,  Elizabeth,  257. 
Evans,  Harriett,  257. 
Evans,  Hervcy  S.,  199. 
Evans,  William,  257. 
Everett,  Hon.  Edward,  141,  157,160,164, 
165,  172,  173,  187,  211,  215,  216.    ' 


Flannagan,  George  II.,  29,  269. 

Franklin,   Benjamin,   57,  234. 

Frantz,  Milly  Ann,  258. 

Fell,  Dr.  Alexander  G.,  13. 

Fell,  Hannah,   240. 

Fell,  Jesse,  72,  75,  83.  88,  107,  1 11,  240. 

Ferris,  Hon.  George  S.,  269. 

Fleitz,  Joseph  E.,  13. 

Frederick,  Isaac,  232. 

Fillmore,  Hon.  Millard,  210. 

Foolmer,  Mary  Jane,  261. 

Foley,    Daniel,   261. 

Forney,  John  W.,  224. 

Forsyth,  Hon.  John,  166. 

Foster,    Asa   Lansford,    25. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  17. 

Floerchinger,  Jacob,   255. 

Floyd,  Hon.  John,  140. 

Forsyth,   160. 

Froude,  James  A.,  242. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G..  241. 

Fuerstein,  Lilly,  259. 

Fuerstein,  Mary,  254. 

Gage,  Gen.  Thomas,  219. 

Gaines,  Ezekiel  B.,  258. 

Gaines,  Oscar  F.,  258. 

Gaines,  Phebe,  258. 

Gaines,  Gen.  Thomas,  219. 

Galbreath,  Charles  B.,  124,  125. 

Gallatin,  Hon.  Albert,  87. 

Gallup,  Captain,   16. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  155,  156,  218. 

235. 
Gardner,  John,   254. 
Gatlin,  Dana,  108. 
Graham,  Agnes,  258. 
Grant,  Robert,   108. 
Gray,  Arabella,  260. 
Gray,  Mary,  252. 
George,   Carleton,    19. 
George,  Isaiah,  260. 
Green,  242. 
Green,  Joshua,  251. 
Green,  Richard,  251. 
Green,  Col.  Samuel,  61,  62. 
Green,  Thomas,  61. 
Greenleaf,  Judith,  266. 
Gilchrist,  John  W.,   260. 
Gilchrist,  P.   McV.,  252. 
Giles,  Hon.   William   B.,    171,   172. 
Gilson,  Anthony,   232. 
Grier,  Hon.  Robert  C,  217. 
Griffith,  A.  J.,   19. 
Griffith,   William,    14,   37. 
Griswold,  Rt.  Rev.  Alex.  Viets,  263. 
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Good,  Andrew  Jackson,  260. 
Goff,  Edwin  Henry,  262. 
Goldsmith,   Oliver,   222. 
Gordon,  Prof.  G.  B.,  30. 
Gordon,  Mary,  240. 
Gordon,  William,  206. 
Gourveneur,  Samuel  L.,   192. 
Gloman,  Charles  K.,  28. 
Gloniger,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dcrsay,  255. 
Grubb,  Henry,  254. 
Gunton,  Barbara,  257,  258. 
Gunton,  Daniel,  258. 
Gunton,  Mary,  257. 
Gunton,  Reuben,  257,  258. 
Guisey,  Ann,  253. 
Gutenberg,  Johann,  127. 
Grubb,  Henry,  254. 

Haas,  Mary  Elizabeth,  260. 

Hacker,  Jeremiah,  263. 

Hacker,  Esther,  263. 

Haddock,  John  C.  G.,  13.  29. 

Haddock,   Mabel,  267. 

Hagar,  Godfrey,    112. 

Hale,  Thomas,  144,  260. 

Hall,  Catherine,   257. 

Hall,  James,  262. 

Hall,   Richard,  257. 

Hall,  Varo,  257. 

Hancock,  Elisha,  262. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  262. 

Hamilton,  Samuel   King,  17. 

Hamilton,  William,  84-5. 

Hancock,  Mary,  204. 

Hancock,  Nancy,  252. 

Hannis,  Jane,  252. 

Harding.  William  G..   13. 

Hare,  Charles  W.,  97. 

Harris,  Mary,  253. 

Harrison,  Gen.  Wm.  H.,  121,  135,  161, 

201. 
Hart,  A.  B.,  233.  236. 
Harvey,  Henry  H.,  29,  269. 
Harvey,  Oscar  J.,  12,  14,  24,  35,  85, 

138,  199. 
Hawley,  Christopher  Eldridge,  269, 

269. 
"Harwood,  John,"  128. 

(C.  Miner.) 
Hawrecht,  Franklin,  260. 
Hay,  Peter  H.,  261. 
Hayden,  Rev.  Horace,  8,   16,   18,  22, 

32,  33,  296. 
Hayden,  Horace  E.,  Jr.,  128. 
Haydon,  James  C,  29. 
Hayne,  Hon.  Robert  Y.,   185. 
Hayward,  Mrs.  Curtis,  16. 
Hazletine,  Sarah,  266. 
Heiss,  Philip,  253. 
Heister.  Hon.  William,  235. 
Heye,  George  G.,  30. 
Hibler,  William,  77,  201. 
Hillard,  Mary  C,  259. 
Hill,  Frank  A.,  35,  37. 
Hillhouse,  William,   112. 
Hinckley,  R.  W.,  254. 
Hodgkinson,  Miss  Maria,  76. 
Hodgden,  James  H.,  259. 
Hodgkin,  James  B.,  262. 


Hollenback,  Hon.  Matthias,  74,  75,  88, 

207. 
Hott,  James  D.,   252. 
Holland,  Charlotte,  2^3.  * 

Holland,  Isabella,  253. 
Holmes,  Myron  A.,  260. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  68. 
Hopkinson,  Hon.  Joseph,  166. 
Horton,  Emily,  258. 
Horton  Elizabeth,  252. 
Horton,  Mary,  253. 
Horton,  Col.  Miller,  253.  * 

Howe,  Lyman  H.,  28. 
Howell,   William,   259. 
Hoyt,  Miss  Augusta,    13. 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  Sophia  H.,  16. 
Hoyt,  Mrs.    Sarah   Grub,    16. 
Hubbard,  Thomas,  61. 
Hull,  Gershon,  255. 
Hull,  Gen.  William,   121,    122. 
Hughes,  Thomas,  252. 
Hughes,   Colonel,   213. 
Humphreys,  John  M.,   13. 
Humphreys,  Samuel,  262. 
Hunlock,  Andrew,  8,  9,  24,  32,  33. 
Huntington,  Enoch,  76. 
Huntington,  Col.  Jedediah,  59. 
Huntington,  Rev.  Enoch,  251. 
Hurlbut,  Anna.  267. 
Hurlbut,  Edmund,  269. 
Hurlbut,  Avery,  252. 
Hurlbut,  Naphtali,  74. 
Huston,  Mary,  260. 
Hutchins,  Martin  Luther,  262. 
Hutchins,  Mary  Ann,  255,  258. 
Hutchins,   Sarah    Maria,  257. 
Hutchins.   Thomas,   257. 
Hyde,  Ezekiel,  240. 
Hyde,  Jabez,  68. 

Ingham,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  27. 
Ingham,  Hon.  Samuel  D.,  96. 
Ingham,  Sarah,  240. 
Ingersoll,  EdVard,  194-196. 
Ingersoll,  Elizabeth,  267. 

Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew,  126,  133,  134, 
1S5,  187,  189,  191,  197,  201,  226. 

Jackson,  Margaret  B.,  259. 

Jacobs,  Cyrus  S.,  134. 

Jay,  Hon.  William,  216. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  86. 

Jefferson,  Pres.  Thomas,  82,  85,  87, 
97,   109,    135,   192. 

Jenkins,  Ada,  253. 

Jenkins,  Janett,  260. 

Jessup,  Ilenrv  Harris,  250. 

Jessup,  Gen.  Thomas  $.,   146. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Frederick  C,  7,  10,   12, 
13.  i7>  24. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  C,  12,  17. 

Johnson^  George,  257. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Jacob,  10,  16,  18,  24-26,  32 

Johnson,  Hon.  Joseph,  133. 

Johnson,  Mary  Ann,  257. 

Johnson,  Robert,  260. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  191,  212,  222. 

Johnson,  T.,  133. 

Johnson,  Hon.  William,   171. 

Jones,  Barbara  Spaulding,  267. 
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es,  Carleton  Coffin,  267. 

cs,  Carleton  Haddock,  267. 

es,  Edward,   252. 

cs,   Emily,  265. 

es,  Esther,  263. 

es,  George,  267. 

es,  Gertrude   Fox,  267. 

es,  Mrs.  Hannah  Skeer,  16. 

es,  Harriet  Louise,  254,  266. 

es,  Helen  Crocker,  267. 

es  Rev.  Henry  L.,  S.  T.  D.,  21 

9,  263,  265,  266,  267,  269. 

es,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  266. 

es,  Katherine   Carleton,  267. 

es,  Lawrence  Bullard,  267. 

es,  Samuel,  263. 

es,  Rev.  Lot,  D.  D.,  263-5. 

es,   Mrs.   Lot,   265. 

es,   Mrs.   Lucy  Ann,  265. 
Tones,  Maria  Louisa,  265. 
Jones,  Nelson,  267. 
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